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DR. WILLIAM J. SNOW 


April 16, 1869 - October 16, 1947 


WILLIAM J. SNOW 
April 16, 1869—October 16, 1947 


Dr. William J. Snow—friend, scholar and historian—suffered 
a cerebral hemorrhage Tuesday evening, October 14, 1947, and died 
two days later. For over twenty years he had served faithfully as 
a member of the Board of Control of the Utah State Historical 
Society, and for eight of the Society's most difficult years, 1931- 
1938, he was its president. For thirty-eight years he served the 
faculty and students of the Brigham Young University, giving 
generously of his time and energy, stimulating hundreds to higher 
levels of objectivity, and yet withal inspiring a kindliness and 
respect for the dignity of man and his society. For a full lifetime 
of 78 years he served the cause of truth and tolerance among 
his fellowmen. 

Dr. Snow was born in Lehi, Utah, April 16, 1869, to William 
Snow, a native of Vermont, and Sally Adams (Snow) of Stan- 
stead, Lower Canada. His parents met and married at Nauvoo, 
Illinois, from which they moved west as part of the sturdy pioneer 
migration that has founded and built Utah. William and Sally 
Adams Snow moved to Pine Valley, Utah, while their son William 
J. was less than a year old. For most of the next thirty years Dr. 
Snow lived in Pine Valley, though for a brief eight months, 1892- 
1893, he studied at the Brigham Young Academy. In spite of this 
all too brief opportunity as a scholar, Dr. Snow already exhibited 
a serious concern for, and talent in directing education. In his 
last uninterrupted years at Pine Valley, 1892-1898, Dr. Snow 
added to his chores as farmer and ranchman by teaching in the 
Pine Valley District Schools, serving as superintendent of the 
Washington County Schools, and managing the Pine Valley 
Co-op Store. On May 10, 1899, Dr. Snow married Hattie Thorn- 
ton in the St. George Temple. Together they maintained through- 
out the years a most happy, industrious, contented home circle, 
and everyone who visited therein was impressed and inspired by 
the spirit of that nuclear Kingdom of Home. 

The Snows had five children, William J. Jr., Ronald Thorn- 
ton, Claude Shipley, Gordon Whittaker, and Emma Snow Pear- 
son, four of whom were graduated from Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, while William received his LL.B. from George Wash- 
ington University. Claude, a teacher by profession, was killed in 
northern Italy March 28, 1945, during World War IL. 

Dr. Snow had already distinguished himself as a leader in 
Utah’s Dixie when he was asked to serve as a missionary for the 
Latter-day Saints Church in New York and Brooklyn. Even so 
early as his return from his two-year mission, Dr. Snow had found 
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his chief love in education, rather than in farming or merchandising, 
and he determined to prepare himself thoroughly. From the fall of 
1903 when he, Mrs. Snow, and their small son left Dixie to attend 
the Brigham Young University, Dr. Snow was never done with 
his search for knowledge. The struggle incident to completing 
his formal training would have overwhelmed a lesser man, but he 
fought through to his B.A. in 1910, and then after studying at the 
University of Utah and the University of Chicago, he completed 
his work at the University of California, becoming a Master of 
Arts in 1922 and a Doctor of Philosophy in 1923. His research 
on the Great Basin before the coming of the Mormons was char- 
acteristically thorough, and his dissertation remains one of our 
best studies of early Utah. Much of its content was subsequently 
made available to the public as part of a series of articles on Utah 
published in the Utah Educational Review for 1926-1927. 

In spite of these and other excellent products of his pen, Dr. 
Snow’s greatest contribution was as a teacher and leader. His 
early interest in his church he maintained throughout his life, 
giving devoted service in ward and stake activities, and for many 
years, until his health forbade further activity a few years previous 
to his death, he served in the bishopric of Manavu Ward in Provo 
Stake. For many years he was chairman of the Library Committee 
and coach of the debating teams, at the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, but undoubtedly his influence was most widely felt as 
professor of history, for his impress was made there upon 
students not only from Provo but from the entire West. For 
those who wished to become historians he had at hand 
the techniques of the historical scholar—a keen appreciation 
of the problem of evidence, and an excellent humility which he 
was able to impart to his students. But more important than the 
techniques was an understanding. The business of the historian is 
to understand mankind. This is impossible except a researcher 
add to his diligence a sympathy and love for his fellows. Dr. 
Snow had this love and human understanding. Moreover, he was 
peculiarly gifted with the power to convey to his students not 
only the event, but its meaning; not only the act of man, but his 
motives; not only the weaknesses and strengths of governors and 
kings, but their importance as people; not only the struggles of 
men, but the dignity of man. The thousands who had some con- 
tact with him came away not only with a better acquaintance with 
past events, but also with a deeper respect for men who, apparently 
caught in a hopeless confusion, continued to struggle for a rational 
adjustment of the differences that thwart man in his relations with 
man. Through the most turbulent history his quiet, confident, in- 
formed mind was able to move with assurance, carrying with him 
a faith in the rationality of man and in his capacity for ultimate 
triumph. This conception of man’s dignity and this faith in his 
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ultimate triumph have been priceless for Dr. Snow’s students, for 
to them the study of man and history was thereby endowed with 
significance. 


Perhaps there is no better way to reflect the philosophy which 
dominated Dr. Snow in his approach to history than to let him 
speak for himself: 


In this complex and changing world—a world in 
which sacred traditions are being undermined, settled 
convictions disturbed, our free institutions and customary 
ways of doing things challenged — some system of 
thought must be found that will integrate our personality 
and synthesize and socialize our remarkable specialized 
achievements. We cannot go on thinking in the old pat- 
terns and adapt ourselves to the new situations. We can- 
not be happy in a society of maladjustments unless we 
can find an inward habitation in our souls for a faith 
that offers a measure of security and a basis for an assur- 
ance of a future goal of comparative harmony. 


Both individually and socially, distraction, ineffec- 
tiveness, and inability to adjust to startling changes give 
rise to indifference as to our fate or to hopelessness and 
despair. Joy and sorrow, plenty and poverty, faith and 
doubt, are found side by side in this wonderful age of 
ours—an age in which science and invention have min- 
istered to man’s welfare and material comfort in thou- 
sands of ways. ‘Science,’ as one enthusiast declared, 
“has enabled man to travel fifty times as fast, accomplish 
a hundred times as much work in a day, lift a weight a 
thousand times as heavy, and make his voice heard a 
thousand times as far.” 


And yet science cannot unify or integrate the whole 
of life, cannot satisfy the inner yearnings of the soul, can- 
not explain man’s peculiar attributes.’ 


While patiently seeking integration in the personalities of his 
students, he was unwilling to support an easy way to composure. 
There was no true peace of mind and heart except as a reward 
for an unsparing examination of life and society. Peace was born 
of knowledge, not ignorance, and institutionalized democracy and 
religion must be personalized for each individual or be meaning-~ 
less. From this postulate stemmed his conviction about the role 


of a university: 


1Prom a radio address, “Religion and Progress,’ Radio Station KSL, 1935, 
quoted by Stella Rich in a sketch of Dr. Snow read at his funeral services. 
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Formulas, policies, institutions arise through a felt 
need, and disappear or should be displaced when they 
cease to function under changed conditions. Vestigial 
survivals should be shuffled off. The university in which 
we serve is an open forum for the truth from any and all 
sources. But truth is freedom, freedom to investigate, to 
analyze, to draw conclusions from all available evidence 
and not from prejudice or pre-conceived notions. Those 
who need to be sheltered from dangerous or sectarian 
doctrines may not be worth saving. Security lies in fear- 
lessly probing for truth no matter how deep it lies or 
where it may strike. In a university, truth is synonomous 
with liberty, and liberty is the unhampered quest for 
truth.’ 


On the occasion of Dr. Snow’s death, his close friend, Dr. 
P. A. Christensen, beautifully characterized him: 


He was a Christian thinker. By that I mean that 
when he thought about economic and social and political 
problems, he thought as a Christian would think. He 
saw in all human beings something precious, some poten- 
tial goodness or beauty which he must respect, and, if 
possible, help to develop. His heart went out sponta- 
neously to the unfortunate and the underprivileged. He 
could not be at ease in a world in which countless millions 
are denied ordinary decencies and opportunities. There 
could be no good society in which the best fruits of the 
human mind and spirit were not a common possession. 
In his scheme of values humanity alone was sacred. 
Economic systems and political institutions had value 
only as means, only as they served the common good. 

He was a lover of truth. And real lovers of truth 
are rare indeed. Most of us say we love the truth, but 
what we really love, I fear, is our own agreeable con- 
ception of what the truth is. The basic assumption of the 
mental and spiritual life of William J. Snow was that 
the truth is always good, and that men should try to find 
it and to live by it. As a student of history, he knew that 
most of the misery that afflicts human society is born of 
ignorance, superstition, and prejudice; that the source of 
the most devastating evil in the world is the loyalty of 
human beings to error which they regard as truth, to 
wrong which they believe to be right. 


Ibid. 
*From Dr. P. A. Christensen'’s remarks at f ] i f 
rena oe rks at funeral services for Dr. Snow 
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This kind of teaching is rare and important. When great 
ideas are married to honor and humility, true greatness is possible. 
Dr. Snow left no great monument behind except in the memory of 
his friends and students. His career and his wealth were never 
spectacular. If we have been concerned here with his philosophy, it 
is because it is the product of his great and understanding mind. It 
is the most appropriate monument we know by which to remember 
our colleague and friend to whose wisdom and sanity we wish to 
cling even after he himself is gone. 

When these things have been said for Dr. Snow’s character 
and personality, something yet remains to be said, very personal 
for the Utah State Historical Society. The Society’s Board of 
Control is deeply aware of his contribution to the development in 
Utah of new standards of historical objectivity as reflected in his 
years of labor in the interests of the Society; the place of its be- 
loved former president will not easily be filled, nor will his 
memory soon fade. 


O. MereEpITH WiLsoN, 
Dean of the University College, 
University of Utah. 
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INTRODUCTION 


More than three-quarters of a century has passed since 
Major John Wesley Powell’s parties began their exploration 
of the Colorado River country, yet the records of the Powell ex- 
ploration have a freshness, an immediately contemporary interest, 
that few records in the annals of American exploration still 
possess. Roads, even superhighways, have been built into the 
most parched of the West's deserts, and over or through its 
most formidable mountain barriers, but one who would know the 
Colorado country must still penetrate it as Powell and his men 
did in 1869 and 1871-72, by taking to boats or resorting to pack 
trains. 

Thus, in publishing the journals of the Powell expeditions, 
the Utah State Historical Society has the especial pleasure of 
printing records which to a remarkable degree limn the State 
as it still exists even as they depict a vanished era. Those whose 
bent is adventure will find in the journals of the Powell parties a 
vivid description of adventure still to be had, yet scholars in 
many fields will find here recorded the fruits of able and energetic 
scientific fieldwork having enduring interest and importance. 

In its Quarterly for 1939 the Society printed the journals of 
Almon Harris Thompson for 1871-75. The remaining unpublished 
journals of Powell's second expedition—the group whose work 
has so lastingly influenced our cultural history—will be printed in 
the next volume of the Quarterly. The present volume is pri- 
marily devoted to the initial reconnaissance of the canyons of 
the Green and the Colorado made in 1869, an exploration which 
became a race against starvation and death, and rose to a high 
point of tragedy in the deaths of three of the party at the hands of 
the Shivwit Indians. 

To see the exploration of 1869 in proper perspective, the 
background of exploration through all the preceding centuries 
must be understood. Cardenas, commanding a detachment of 
Coronado’s force, reached what appears to have been the 
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southern rim of the Grand Canyon in 1540, but turned back to 
Zuni without having been able to reach the canyon floor. 
Other records of Spanish visitation in the canyon country are few 
until Escalante’s time, though the lower river gradually became 
known. In 1776 Escalante and Dominguez made their notable 
exploration from Santa Fe up through western Colorado, turn- 
ing west to cross the Green River at present Jensen and going 
on to Utah Valley. Eventually giving up their original objective, 
Monterey, they turned back to Santa Fe, having great difficulty 
in finding a way through the broken terrain of the Colorado 
country, but eventually crossing the river at the historic ford 
ever since known as the Crossing of the Fathers. The record 
of this fascinating exploration was printed by this Society in its 
Quarterly for 1943. 

There was some more or less clandestine trading activity into 
Utah from the Spanish outposts in New Mexico during the next 
half century, but this contributed little to knowledge of the 
Colorado country, and what chiefly remains from this period is 
the name of the Green River. Frémont’s journal of 1843 notes 
that the Green River was known to the Spanish as Rio Verde, 
and confirmation of this has lately come to light in a letter by 
the American trapper, Daniel T. Potts, printed in the Philadelphia 
Gazette and Public Advertiser for November 14, 1826, wherein 
he speaks of the river “known to us by the name of Seets Kadu, 
and to the Spaniards, by Green River.’’ In view of the direction of 
the Spanish approach, the name doubtless originated in the wel- 
come vegetation clothing its banks rather than in the singular color 
of its water as observed in Wyoming above the canyons. The 
name of the Colorado of course reflected the red tinge of the 
river during certain seasons. 

It was with the advent of the American trappers in the 
Colorado drainage basin in 1824-25 that the first serious effort 
was made to explore the canyons of the Green and the Colorado. 
General William H. Ashley, who had left Fort Atkinson on the 
Missouri in November, 1824, reached the banks of the Green, 
“Spanish River,” as he called it, near the mouth of the Big Sandy in 
April, 1825. With six men in company, he constructed two bull- 
boats and in these makeshift craft descended the Green River 
through all its hazardous upper canyons, a feat which may be ap- 
preciated anew in the light of the Powell party’s experiences 
with much more substantial boats. On reaching the mouth of the 
Duchesne, Ashley determined to ascend this stream for his ren- 
dezvous with his trappers, and he therefore cached the cargoes of 
his boats at this point. Still interested in the character of the 
tiver, however, he took to the bullboats again and descended the 
Green something like another fifty miles before abandoning his 
boats and turning back. The river, he reported to the War De- 
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partment on his return to St. Louis, was ‘bounded by lofty moun- 
tains heaped together in the greatest disorder, exhibiting a surface 
as barren as can be imagined.” Ute Indians whom he encountered 
informed him further that the river “continued its course as far 
as they had any knowledge of it, southwest through a mountain- 
ous country. 

Ashley's detailed narrative of his exploration of the Green 
was not published until 1918, in Harrison C. Dale’s The Ashley- 
Smith Explorations and the Discovery of a Central Route to the 
Pacific, 1822-1829. The general did, however, give some account 
of his explorations to the contemporary press, so that the Missouri 
Advocate and St. Louis Enquirer of March 11, 1826, could report, 
“The river visited by Genl. Ashley, and which he believes to be 
the Rio Colorado of the West, is, at about fifty miles from its most 
northern source, eighty yards wide. At this point, Genl. A. em- 
barked and descended the river, which gradually increased in 
width to one hundred and eighty yards. In passing through the 
mountains, the channel is contracted to 50 or 60 yards, and so 
much obstructed by rocks, as to make its descent extremely dan- 
Jew and its ascent impracticable.” It was supposed that Ashley 

ad descended this river about 400 miles. 

Since the Green was good fur country throughout its length 
above the Uinta Basin, it quickly became known to the mountain 
men, but except for the crossings of transcontinental trails at 
Greenriver and at the Crossing of the Fathers, almost nothing 
was known of the character of the river below the Uinta Basin. 
The fugitive records of the fur trade yield up some hints that 
mountain men soon undertook an exploration of this portion of 
the river—spurred, no doubt, by the hope of finding a fabulous 
new beaver country. Thus on June 28, 1858, the San Francisco 
Daily Alta California picked up a story about two trappers, Luis 
Ambrois and Jose Jessum, the latter a half-breed Arikara, who in 
1831 had descended the Green in a canoe, but had had to abandon 
the enterprise and climb the Colorado precipices to save them- 
selves. Warren A. Ferris, who got into the Uinta Basin in 1834 
with a brigade of the American Fur Company, wrote in his Life 
in the Rocky Mountains that the Colorado, a short distance below 
the junction of the Green and the Grand, as the upper Colorado 
was then known, entered a “great chanion, which is a canal in 
many places more than a thousand feet deep, and bounded on 
either side by perpendicular walls of rock, that bid defiance to 
horsemen, who would descend to the river; in fact, they are seldom 
accessible to footmen.”’ He added that this canyon confined the 
river between two and three hundred miles. 

In the face of such reports, it must have taken rare courage 
and an obstinate belief in himself to induce the mountain man, 
Denis Julien, to take his chances in the lower canyons. Most of 
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what is known about Julien, pieced together from inscriptions 
found on the canyon walls and from information in the archives 
of the Missouri Historical Society, was published by Charles Kelly 
in this Quarterly in 1933. Five inscriptions carved by Julien, all 
dated 1836, and scattered from Stillwater Canyon to Cataract 
Canyon, attest an exploration of the canyons. As record of Julien 
is lacking after this date, the question arises whether he may have 
lost his life in some tumultuous stretch of the river. 

Meantime the trappers had been working on the river from 
the other end. Jedediah Smith, in his first journey to California 
in the fall of 1826, followed down the Virgin to its mouth in the 
Colorado, and then went on down the south bank of the great 
river to the Mojave village at present Needles, where he turned 
west across the desert to the California coast. Next year he took 
substantially the same route again, and this time found the tracks 
of a trapping party which had taken much the same course east- 
bound. These journeys of course were by land rather than by 
water, as was that of the party with which James Ohio Pattie 
traveled, and which, if his account may be credited, ascended the 
Colorado along its south bank from the mouth of the Gila to the 
mouth of the San Juan, apparently in the fall and winter of 
1826-27. 

Once they penetrated to the lower Colorado, the trappers 
quickly put boats upon the river. Typically, the mountain man 
Antoine Leroux, in a letter published in the Daily Alta California 
of May 31, 1857, relates: “I know that the river Colorado is 
navigable from the mouth of the Virgen down. From the mouth 
of the Virgen, in 1837, I constructed skin canoes until I had 
reached the place where timber was to be had; then I made seven 
wooden canoes, and continued trapping as far as the tide-waters, 
in which place I met with the Co-ca-pah Indians; in all this travel- 
ling, nothing that I know could stop a small steamboat in going up 
as far as the mouth of the river Virgen (except that there may be 
some hidden rocks under the water that cannot be seen). The 
most shallow part that I recollect having seen, had a depth from 
3/ to 4 feet, and it was in the month of January. The cottonwood 
timber begins about 40 miles below the mouth of the Virgen, a 
few scattered trees being above that place. From the mouth of 
the Virgen, to the road of the Big Salt Lake, there are about 30 
or 35 miles. In any other month of the year there is generally 
more water in the river, because all the creeks on that river, above 
the big cafion, are frozen in that month.” 

The voyage Leroux describes began where that of the Powell 
party ended, and the entries in George Bradley's journal, printed 
hereinafter, make it abundantly clear why any effort to ascend the 
Colorado from the relatively quiet water below would soon have 
come to grief. In the end, hard experience taught the mountain 
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men, even the toughest and most skillful, to leave the canyons to 
themselves. When Frémont brought his notebooks and his inquir- 
ing mind to a reconnaissance of the West, he wrote under date of 
August 16, 1843, that the descent of the Green and Colorado was 
“but little known, and that little derived from vague report. Three 
hundred miles of its lower part, as it approaches the gulf of 
California, is reported to be smooth and tranquil; but its upper 
part is manifestly broken into many falls and rapids. From many 
descriptions of trappers, it is probable that in its foaming 
course among its lofty precipices it presents many scenes of wild 
grandeur; and though offering many temptations, and often dis- 
cussed, no trappers have been found bold enough to undertake a 
voyage which has so certain a prospect of a fatal termination.” 

As greenhorns never hesitated to rush in where mountain 
men feared to tread, a dramatic episode in river-running took place 
six years later. The forty-niners with whom young William Lewis 
Manly traveled were late on the trail, and at Pacific Springs, as 
Manly says, they began to put a great many “ifs” together: “If 
this stream [the Green] were large enough; if we had a boat; if 
we knew the way; if there were no falls or bad places; if we had 
plenty of provisions; if we were bold enough to set out on such a 
trip, etc., we might come out at some point or other on the Pacific 
Ocean.” So on coming first to the Green and then to the second 
“if,” a small ferry boat filled with sand on a bar, which was soon 
dug out and put in shape for use, seven of the men concluded to 
take their chances on an easy passage to California. 

For some days they got along very well, but in a rapid the 
boat became lodged against a rock in such fashion that nothing 
could dislodge it, and they were forced to construct three canoes 
by which they proceeded on through the canyons. Eventually 
they came to a place where they found ‘‘a deserted camp, a skiff 
and some heavy cooking utensils, with a notice posted up on an 
alder tree saying that they had found the river route impracticable, 
and being satisfied that the river was so full of rocks and boulders 
that it could not be safely navigated, they had abandoned their 
undertaking and were about to start overland to make their way 
to Salt Lake.’” Though a good deal disconcerted, Manly’s party 
decided to go on. In swift water two of the canoes capsized, some 
of the men coming near drowning. On emerging into the Uinta 
Basin, they came upon a Ute encampment, and this unquestionably 
saved their lives. 

The chief, Walker, being in a complaisant mood, undertook 
to describe the river for them. First convincing them that he thor- 
oughly knew the country through which they had just come, he 
mapped on a sand bar the further course of the river. ““He showed 
two streams coming in on the east side and then he began piling 
up stones on each side of the river and then got longer ones and 
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piled them higher and higher yet. Then he stood with one foot 
on each side of his river and put his hands on the stones and then 
raised them as high as he could, making a continued e-e-e-e-e-e 
as long as his breath would last, pointed to the canoe and made 
signs with his hands how it would roll and pitch in the rapids and 
finally capsize and throw us all out. He then made signs of death 
to show us that it was a fatal place... . Then Walker shook his 
head more than once and looked very sober, and said ‘Indiano,’ 
and reaching his bow and arrows, he drew the bow back to its 
utmost length and put the arrow close to my breast, showing how 
I would get shot. Then he would draw his hand across his throat 
and shut his eyes as if in death to make us understand that this 
was a hostile country before us, as well as rough and dangerous.” 

Convinced by this demonstration, Manly and four others left 
the river, making their way across the Uinta Basin and thence by 
the Spanish Trail to Utah Valley; subsequently they went on to 
California with the party which, still in search of cut-offs, blun- 
dered into and gave name to Death Valley. The other two of 
Manly’s river-runners, mistrusting the Indians, first attempted to 
continue down the river and then turned back, crossing the high 
Uintas and regaining the immigrant road. 

This exploit of Manly’s closes the known record of river-run- 
ning before Powell's time. Small parties of trappers, and at a later 
date, prospectors, undoubtedly ventured upon the river on occa- 
sion, as is evidenced by notations made in the journals which 
follow. Government explorations during the intensive period of 
activity during the fifties, notably including those of Gunnison in 
1853, Ives in 1857-58, and Macomb in 1859, added little that was 
substantial to general knowledge of the canyoned sections of the 
river, nor did Mormon explorations during the fifties and sixties 
contribute much more than a knowledge of river crossings, and 
trails to and from the Indian pueblos in Arizona. 

| The journals and letters which now follow may be read, 
therefore, with the same sense of wonder, mystery, and danger 
with which they were written. As here printed, the record of the 
first Powell explorations begins with Major Powell's over-all survey 
of his accomplishments, written soon after completion of the voy- 
age for W. A. Bell’s New Tracks in North America, and this is 
followed by the most interesting and only complete journal, that 
kept by George Y. Bradley. The third group of documents consists 
of letters written by various members of the party on the first leg 
of the voyage, to the mouth of the Duchesne (or Uinta, as it was 
then called). This is followed by the journals of Jack Sumner and 
Major Powell himself, for that part of the voyage between the 
mouths of the Duchesne and the Virgin, and this in turn by a se- 
lection from Powell's geological notebook to indicate his interests 
and the character of his geological comment. Finally, a few items 
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from the newspapers, printed after completion of the voyage, pro- 
vide a contemporary view of Powell’s historic first journey. Thus 
the present volume of the quarterly brings together for the first 
time the manuscripts, documents, and notes which chronicle the 
courageous pioneer exploration of the Colorado River in 1869. 


With these documents is printed a brief discussion of the 
work done by Major Powell in 1870 to prepare the way for his 
great second exploration of 1871, together with Francis Marion 
Bishop’s journals of the Powell expeditions of 1870-1872. Al- 
though these journals appear in this volume in part for reasons 
of editorial expediency, as the extraordinarily voluminous charac- 
ter of the 1871 diaries will make the next volume of the Quarterly 
the largest yet published by this Society, their appearance here is 
fortunate in that they emphasize the continuity of all the Powell 
expeditions, and at the same time provide data on the experiences 
of the second expedition for immediate comparison with those of 
the first. With Captain Bishop’s journals are printed four letters 
he wrote during the progress of the expedition as a correspondent 
of the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph. These interestingly supple- 
ment the more personal diary entries and bridge a brief gap in his 
journals. 


All documents here published, it may be pointed out, repro- 
duce the original manuscripts faithfully, even when this involves 
inconsistencies as to the spelling of historically troublesome words, 
like “Uinta” or ‘Paiute’; in some instances, however, punctuation 
has been inserted to make the texts more readily understandable. 


For the 1869 material the Society is greatly indebted to Wil- 
liam Culp Darrah, of Medford, Massachusetts. He has provided 
the documents, annotated them, and written illuminating introduc- 
tions which reflect years of thoughtful and energetic research into 
the career of one of America’s most eminent sons. A paleobotanist 
and engineer by profession, Mr. Darrah was born at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, January 12, 1909. He obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Science at the University of Pittsburg in 1931. During 
the two years following he was a fellow of the Carnegie Museum, 
and from 1934 to 1942 an instructor in the division of biology at 
Harvard and research curator of paleobotany at the Harvard 
Botanical Museum. Since 1942 he has been a materials engineer 
with the Raytheon Development Laboratories, engaged in research 
on coal, oil shales, industrial raw materials, and fossil plants. He 
is a fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and a member of Sigma Xi and the Botanical Society of 
America. His books include Textbooks of Paleobotany, Principle's 
of Paleobotany, Introduction to the Plant Sciences; and Paleobo- 
tany of Coal. He makes his home at 122 Lincoln Road, Medford, 
Massachusetts, with his wife, Helen Marie Hilsman, whom he 
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married in 1934, and their two daughters, Barbara Anne and Elsie 
Louise. » 

The Society is also under obligation to Wallace Stegner, 
Stanford University, California, whose long-time interest in Major 
Powell is well known, and who kindly made available a microfilm 
of Powell’s field notes which was useful in editing the somewhat 
amplified journal contributed by Mr. Darrah. The journal of F. 
M. Bishop was made available for publication by his daughter, 
Mrs. Virginia B. Chase, of Salt Lake City. The sketch of Cap- 
tain Bishop's life was written by Dr. Ralph V. Chamberlin, head 
of the department of biology at the University of Utah. Charles 
Kelly, who in the next volume of the Quarterly will edit the journal 
of Clem Powell, has also annotated the journals of Clem’s friend, 
“Bish.” 

Perhaps most of all the Society is indebted for this volume 
to its Secretary-Manager, Miss Marguerite Locke Sinclair. It 
was she who originally conceived the project of publishing the 
Powell journals, and much of the material has become available 
through her enthusiasm and tireless activity. The diverse work 
of those who have contributed to this volume, one of the most 
important the Society has published, has been woven by her into 
a unified story, and on her has fallen by far the greatest burden 
in seeing this volume of the Quarterly through all the compli- 
cated stages of its publication. 

The L. D. S. Church Historian's Office, the Salt Lake Free 
Public Library, the Salt Lake Tribune, the Bancroft Library, and 
the Illinois State Historical Library aided in providing news- 
paper excerpts, and the Genealogical Society of Utah furnished 
microfilm facilities. For photographs the Society is indebted to 
W. C. Darrah, Mrs. Virginia B. Chase, Charles Kelly, Charles G. 
Sumner, the University of Utah Library, and the U. S. Geological 
Survey; Washington, D. C. The picture of W. Rhodes Hawkins is 
reproduced by courtesy of Dodd, Mead and Company, from James 
M. Chalfant’s Colorado River Controversies (1932). 

To all these persons and institutions who in so many ways 
have enabled the Society to make a reality of this and the volume 
to come, the Utah State Historical Society extends its thanks 
and appreciation. 

Date L. Morean. 
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THE POWELL COLORADO RIVER EXPEDITION 
OF 1869 


On May 24, 1869, Major John Wesley Powell and nine com- 
panions launched their four boats into the Green River at Green 
River Station, Wyoming Territory. They had packed provisions 
and equipment for a ten-month exploration of the canyons of 
the Green and Colorado rivers. Many minor mishaps and a score 
of near disasters so reduced their supplies that the voyage through 
the hitherto untraversed canyons became a race against starvation 
and death. Three of the men deserted the party, not knowing 
that in one day more, achievement of their goal was at hand. For 
sheer bravery, daring, and resourcefulness, the canyon voyage has 
been inscribed in the annals of American exploration. The Major, 
who had lost one arm in the battle of Shiloh, and his loyal com- 
panions had gambled against odds which seemed unbeatable, but 
they had won. The canyon passage is justly famous. It marked 
the last great exploration through unknown country in continental 
United States. 

The exploration of the canyons of the Colorado River was a 
carefully planned enterprise, not a sudden blind dash through the 
canyons. Sometime in 1867 Major Powell considered the possibil- 
ity of ascending the Colorado River from Callville, which is ap- 
proximately 150 miles above Fort Yuma, and working his way 
up to the junction of the Grand and Green rivers. However, 
preliminary exploration and greater familiarity with the country 
through which he would have to pass convinced Powell that the 
plan was impractical. It would have been too difficult and tedious 
to carry the provisions up the river. 

A few months later, early in 1868, the Major reversed his 
plan and decided to descend the Green and the Grand as soon 
as the necessary arrangements could be completed. 

In June of 1868, with a party of 20 persons, Powell left 
Omaha for an exploration of the upper Colorado River. With the 
support of Illinois Normal University, Illinois Wesleyan, and vari- 
ous scientific organizations, and with the support of a number of 
friends, he hoped to make his dream a reality. The survey was to 
begin near Grand City in the Middle Park, Colorado. The original 
intent was to spend sixteen months in the field, making an eight- 
or nine-month exploration of the country east of the Green and 
Colorado rivers, and then descending the canyons during the 
spring of 1869. 

The 1868 party spent four months exploring the Park regions 
of Colorado, making natural history collections and surveying some 
of the prominent mountain peaks of the state. In November most 
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of the men, including three students from Illinois Wesleyan, 
returned east, while Major Powell, Mrs. Powell, Captain Walter 
Powell, and a few of the men remained behind to prepare for a 
winter camp. The party wintered on the White River. The follow- 
ing March the Major struck across country to Fort Bridger, and 
from there returned to the States. 


By way of preparation during this year, the Major, with a 
small party of volunteers, had explored the sources of the Grand, 
White, and Yampa rivers, and had examined numerous small 
canyons through which these streams coursed. Powell familiarized 
himself with the topography of the entire Green River country, 
obtaining maps and survey reports published by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, copying manuscripts and sketch maps loaned to him by 
Mormon missionaries, and talking with Indians, settlers, and 
trappers. From these varied sources and accounts Powell sifted 
such information as seemed usable. 


The Major interviewed James White, who, it was reported, 
came through the canyons from the San Juan River to Callville on 
a raft in fourteen days, but the fellow’s story seemed too vague to 
credit. Another fellow boasted to Powell how he, with several 
friends, had laid out an entire town at the junction of the San Juan, 
only to be driven away by hostile Indians. 


Powell next attempted to gain official support for his canyon 
expedition. Mrs. Powell left her husband at Chicago to remain 
with her family in Detroit while the Major proceeded to Wash- 
ington, where he hoped to induce Congress to pass joint resolutions 
offering financial support. Meanwhile, he secured from General 
U. S. Grant an endorsement again authorizing him to draw rations 
from western army posts at cost for a party of twelve men while 
engaged in making scientific collections for public institutions. 
Congress refused to make an appropriation although it did pass 
a resolution confirming the privilege of drawing upon the army 
posts for supplies. This constituted the only official recognition 
of the expedition. 

It is seldom realized that Powell’s 1869 Colorado River Ex- 
pedition was under the auspices of the Illinois State Natural His- 
tory Society. Many other organizations subsequently claimed that 
honor. The trustees of the Illinois State Normal University granted 
$500 toward the work and the trustees of Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity (later University of Illinois) contributed another $500. 
The Chicago Academy of Sciences through the influence of Dr. 
Andrews, its curator, gave $100. A few personal friends con- 
tributed additional small amounts. Major Powell put in nearly 
$2,000 of his own funds. The Union Pacific Railroad and the 
Burlington Railroad issued passes for the men and supplies and 
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spared Powell this very considerable item of expense. None of 
the members received, or expected to receive, any remuneration.’ 
A joint resolution by Congress authorized army posts to issue 
rations and certain supplies. The Smithsonian Institution, through 
its secretary, Joseph Henry, loaned various scientific instruments. 
It was an ambitious undertaking, with limited means but with un- 
limited courage. 

The most important equipment which would be needed for 
the trip were the boats. Tools had been brought out with the 1868 
party to build boats on the spot, but the swift waters of the White 
River and the Grand gave ample evidence that such craft could 
not survive the battering to which they would be subjected. As a 
second alternative Major Powell had made arrangements with the 
college authorities at Normal to purchase sturdy boats and send 
them out by train. The longer he studied the rivers, the more 
uncertain he was that any ready-made boat would survive the 
trip. By now Powell had hit upon a design of his own invention. 
He canceled plans for purchasing boats and returned to Chicago 
where he engaged a competent boatbuilder to construct four boats 
to his specifications. Three of the four boats were 21 feet long, 
4 feet wide, and 22 inches deep, double-ribbed, and with double 
stem and stern posts. There were large bulkheads at each end 
to give greater buoyancy and to allow the storage of food and 
supplies so that they would be protected against frequent immer- 
sion or soaking. The fourth boat was of similar design, but was 
constructed of white pine instead of oak and was only 16 feet 
long. This lighter construction, especially with a sharper out- 
water, would permit greater maneuverability. 

The Major intended to use the light pine boat as a leader 
which could be rowed ahead and from which he could signal to 
the larger boats at points of danger or difficulty. It should be 
noted that all of the pictures of the boats in Major Powell's offi- 
cial report of the expeditions illustrate the type used in 1871-72. 
No picture of the earlier design has been preserved. 

Many river men have said that Major Powell has not received 
sufficient credit for designing a boat to contend with the Colorado 
River. Actually Powell had had extensive experience in rowboats 
and skiffs on the Ohio, Mississippi, Illinois, and Missouri rivers. 
He had made hazardous journeys as a young man and was as 
fearless of the river as he was of personal danger. 

Reconnaissance along the rim of the canyons had proved how 
impractical it would be to haul supplies down to the river along 
the route. Below the Uinta Basin, moreover, there was no pos- 


Letter, Joseph Henry to J. A. Garfield, April 21, 1868, Congressional 
Globe, 40th ere: 2nd Session, p. 2564. See also Omaha Republican, July 


3, 1869. 
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sibility of obtaining new supplies until the party should emerge 
from the canyons. Powell considered the possibility that the party 
might be imprisoned in the canyons if during the winter ice 
jammed the river. It was assumed, of course, that their larder 
could be augmented from time to time with game and fish and 
the men were well equipped with tackle and guns for this purpose. 


The party was supplied with provisions considered to be 
sufficient for ten months, though Powell did not believe that the 
trip would take more than half that time. The food consisted of 
the usual army rations—flour, sugar, beans, dried apples, salt 
pork, coffee and a little tea. They had obtained also a couple of 
sides of bacon and some rice. The rations were divided into three 
equal portions, one to be stored in each of the three oaken boats. 
The tools, axes, augers, hammers, saws, and small pieces, were 
divided in like manner. The light pine boat carried as little bag- 
gage as possible, only a few instruments, three guns, and one 
change of clothing. 


Although the boats were successful and supported the men 
safely through the canyons, they had many structural defects. 
Despite the care taken, the food supplies were constantly wet and 
the spoilage which resulted caused great hardship and near starva- 
tion before the exploration had been completed. 


The published accounts of the 1869 expedition are numerous 
but so widely scattered that, for practical purposes, only Major 
Powell's official report printed in 1875 has been accessible. This 
report, as will be explained later, is, to a certain extent, a compila- 
tion of records of both the 1869 and the 1871-72 expeditions. 


Thus, the scattered and fragmentary nature of the docu- 
mented history of the exploration has left several puzzling ques- 
tions which have never been answered. Most serious of these is 
the reason for the defection of the three men who deserted within 
hours of deliverance from the harrowing experience of the trip. 
There are those who claimed, after the Major's death, that he, 
literally, had ordered the trio to leave. This is a serious charge 
because the men who climbed out of the canyon were ambushed 
and slain by Shivwit Indians, shortly after their successful ascent 
to the plateau above the rim of the canyon. A more sentimental 
reason for weighing the evidence in this case is that the names of 
the Howland brothers and William Dunn were not placed on 
the memorial which now stands on the brink of the Grand Canyon 
as a tribute to the intrepid men who first explored the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. They deserved, perhaps, as much credit 
as the six members of the 1871-72 party whose names are given 
on the tablet, yet who had abandoned the river before completing 
a passage; thus it was an appropriate honor paid them when Julius 
F. Stone and Dr. Russell G. Frazier, on August 28, 1939, affixed 
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to the canyon wall at the point where they separated from Powell, 
a bronze plaque in their memory. 

The second question concerns the appraisal of the scientific 
knowledge which was gained by the expedition. Some writers— 
not scientists—have belittled the results of this first exploration, 
stating bluntly that the scientific results were “nil.” True, the trip 
had to be so hurried that the passage was made in three months 
instead of ten, the collections were abandoned, observations were 
limited, and many of the notes were lost. Two years later the 
Major led a second exploration, this time extending over two 
years, for the purpose of preparing a map of the Colorado River. 
Most of the mapping of the Colorado canyons and the course of 
the river was accomplished by the second party, but they had a 
preliminary map, field notes, and a journal of the first trip to guide 
them. The geographic reconnaissance which the first party had 
made revealed the salient physiographic features of the canyon 
system and formed, in the Major's mind, the concept of the 
origin of the canyons. 

The method of work used by the 1869 party was described 
briefly by Major Powell as follows: 


On this trip astronomic stations about fifty miles 
apart were made, and observations taken for latitude 
with the sextant, and also for longitude by the method of 
lunar distances. The meandering course of the river was 
determined by compass observations from point to point 
with the intervening distances estimated, thus connecting 
the astronomic stations. For hypsometric data a series 
of tri-daily barometric observations were recorded, 
taken at the water's edge, and using this as an ever- 
falling base-line, altitudes on the walls and such adjacent 
mountain peaks as were visited were determined by 
synchronous observations. The results of this hypsometry 
were used in the construction of the geological sections 
made along the course of the river. The course of the 
river and the topographic features of the canyons only 
were mapped. It should be remembered here that a por- 
tion of the records of this trip were lost at a time when 
three men who had them in charge were killed by the 
Indians.” 


A considerable body of observations made by these methods 
are recorded in Major Powell's “Notebook No. 2.” So far as is 
known, these are the only technical notes, made in 1869, which 
have been preserved. A small selection, which illustrates the 
nature of these, is reproduced from Major Powell's notebook. 


43rd Congress, 1st Session, House Executive Documents, No. 612, p. 48. 
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Worthy of mention also is the fact that already, in 1869, 
the Major had commenced to observe and speculate on the pueblo 
remains along the Canyon and on the irrigation possibilities of the 
country he traversed. Dellenbaugh, for instance, wrote that he 
did not believe Powell had studied irrigation before 1873. 

The historian of the Powell Colorado River expedition has been 
Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, who as a lad of seventeen was a boatman 
and artist on the second canyon expedition of 1871-72. He became 
a favorite of the Major, traveled in the same boat, and enjoyed 
the companionship of his chief so that he, better than any other 
member of the group, came to know the Major intimately. How- 
ever, A Canyon Voyage, which is a chronicle of the second expedi- 
tion and The Romance of the Colorado River, were written many 
years after the voyages took place. When Dellenbaugh prepared 
his account of the first expedition he knew only of the Major's 
incomplete diary and a few notes from an incomplete and brief 
journal on foolscap kept by Jack Sumner on the first trip. Dellen- 
baugh wrote that he did not believe that any other member of the 
1869 expedition had kept a journal of the events. This erroneous 
opinion has been repeated by every other writer on the canyon 
down to the present time. 

It is a curious fact that when James M. Chalfant prepared a 
condemnation of the Major's veracity and character in Colorado 
River Controversies, he apparently suppressed knowledge of a 
third diary which had found its way to the Library of Congress in 
1915. The existence of this diary was well known to Robert 
Brewster Stanton, whose manuscripts and notes were used by 
Chalfant. If Dellenbaugh came to know the third diary, it was 
after the publication of the revised edition of his A Canyon Voy- 
age (1923). 

The third, hitherto unpublished, yet by far the most important 
diary of the Powell 1869 expedition, was written by George Young 
Bradley, who had been released from the Army at Powell's request 
in order to make the trip. The diary, which is here given in 
entirety, supplies full answers to every one of the questions which 
have been raised by those who have challenged the accuracy of 
the Powell and Sumner journals. 

Shortly after the completion of the exploration, Major Powell 
wrote a short sketch of the trip for publication in W. A. Bell’s 
New Tracks in North America (second edition, 1870). This 
article, of no little importance, has been overlooked by many his- 
torians of the Colorado country. 

In addition to the on-the-spot diaries by Major Powell, Jack 
Sumner, and George Bradley, there are several other significant 
records of the expedition—letters to newspapers which were 
written by members of the party. In order of importance these 
are: 
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(1) Major Powell to the Chicago Tribune 

5 letters dated May 24, June 2-6, 7, 18-20, 23, 1869. 
(2) Major Powell to his friends 

2 letters dated June 29, 1869. 


(3) O.G. Howland to the Denver Rocky Mountain News 
2 letters dated June 19 (with footnote dated June 
30) and July 1, 1869. 
(4) Walter H. Powell to the Chicago Evening Journal 
1 letter dated July 3, 1869. 
All of these communications refer to the first lap of the explora- 
tion, that is, from the start at Green River Station, May 24, to 
the mouth of the Uinta (Duchesne) River, June 30, 1869. 


There have been other documents pertaining to the 1869 
expedition, which, though not written contemporaneously with the 
expedition, were prepared by two surviving members of the party, 
John C. Sumner and William Rhodes ae, The value of 
these later accounts is considerably diminished, not only because 
of their many obvious inaccuracies, but also because of the rancor 
which both Sumner and Hawkins felt towards the Major. These 
accounts have given grounds for some of the suspicions which 
have been cast upon the Major’s leadership of the expedition. 

Robert Brewster Stanton, a distinguished civil engineer and 
himself an explorer of the Grand Canyon, having traversed it in 
1890, after a tragic attempt in 1889 during which three members 
of the Brown party lost their lives, investigated the history of the 
1869 expedition carefully. On several attempts to obtain informa- 
tion in preparation for these expeditions, both Brown and Stanton 
believed that Major Powell had treated them brusquely and had 
avoided giving them the information they sought. Quite by acci- 
dent Stanton had met Jack Sumner, who having grown bitter 
against the Major through the years, related to him incidents 
which cast doubts upon the truth of the official account of the 
1869 trip, published in 1875 (Exploration of the Colorado River 
of the West, 1869-1872). Pursuing this lead, Stanton located 
William R. Hawkins who corroborated much of the information 
which Sumner had given him. By now the Major was gone and it 
was not easy to obtain information to refute these charges. With 
much prodding, Sumner and Hawkins prepared statements which 
ultimately were used by Chalfant in his denunciation of the 
Major's integrity. 

Examination of the correspondence which was gathered over 
many years by Mr. Stanton reveals that through deliberate dis- 
tortion many of Stanton’s opinions were evaded or suppressed 
and that the book called Colorado River Controversies does not 
reflect the sentiments of Stanton, who himself had to discredit 
much of what Sumner in particular had told him. The Bradley 
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diary speaks for itself, and those who may refuse to accept this 
evidence against a controversy for which there is no foundation 
must be allowed to do so. 

The Major was not blameless when it comes to deliberate 
inaccuracy. The only purportedly complete published account of 
the first canyon expedition is the government document men- 
tioned before. In this well-known report appears a day-to-day 
account, with dates of the happenings and observations of the 
trip. A comparison of this account with the diaries of the 1869 
and 1871-72 expeditions will show at once that it is a composite 
of both trips, and some of the occurrences attributed to 1869 
actually happened in 1871. In this account, except for A. H. 
Thompson, the members of the 1871 party received no credit for 
their work and collaboration. It was a source of some resentment 
to the unselfish men who followed the Major on this expedition, 
though for one reason or another none of them ever criticized 
him openly. There was a reason for the Major's method, yet it 
cannot be accepted as a justification. When the three men 
deserted the party on August 28, 1869, they took with them one 
set of notes. The journals of Major Powell and Jack Sumner 
had been kept in duplicate, in case of loss or disaster, so that at 
least one record might be preserved for future use. In the haste 
and excitement of the hour the notes were not equally divided— 
rather both sets of the notes taken prior to July 2 were carried 
out by the elder Howland, and when the men were killed the notes 
were irretrievably lost. Thus, when the Major came several years 
later to prepare an account of his trip, which writing, by the way, 
was urged upon him by Abram S. Hewitt and James A. Garfield, 
so that it would be easier to obtain appropriations for further ex- 
plorations, he used information from the later trip to make a 
continued narrative of the expedition. In this sense the account 
given by the Major is a literary composition rather than a scientific 
document. Every incident therein recorded actually happened, 
though the dates given are in many instances erroneous and oft- 
times they are not properly credited. 


The amount of this borrowed material, however, is much less 
than one is led to believe. The Major had written four letters® to 
the Chicago Tribune covering the first lap of their journey to the 
junction of the Uinta. Major Powell used much of these letters 
verbatim in his 1875 account. Typical examples are the entries, 
May 24, June 1, 7, 9, 10, 14. In other cases, as for June 8, he 
paraphrased from his letters. 


To return now to the Bradley journal, this diary was com- 
piled by a man who had served nearly six years in the Army. He 


*These letters were copied by papers in Detroit, New York, Boston and 
elsewhere. 
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understood military discipline, and he had the attribute of the 
enlisted soldier—‘‘grousing.” Although Bradley left school at the 
sixth grade, he continued to have an interest in learning so that 
there are the unmistakable indications of intelligent reading, a 
good vocabulary, and sound judgment of people and events in his 
diary entries. 


Powell’s journal, covering the period July 2 to August 28, 
1869, amounts to less than thirty pages of brief notes, in some 
cases mere enumerations or phrases. The original Sumner diary is 
lost, as is also the copy which Sumner made at Fort Yuma for 
Major Powell. A somewhat mutilated copy (of Sumner’s copy 
transcribed at Fort Yuma), made many years after the time of the 
expedition, is preserved. The period covered extends from July 6 
to August 31. It is written in a foreign handwriting and has been 
copied two or three times. The Bradley diary which is in two 
parts, May 21 to June 28 and June 29 to August 30, each being 
numbered independently (pages 1-12, pages 1-28), is therefore 
the only complete day-to-day record of the expedition from the 
day it left Green River until its termination near Callville. It is 
written in literary style, and, despite the brevity of many of the 
entries, they are sensitively suggestive of the temper of the men 
and the river. 


It is worthy of note that the three extant journals, so far as 
they can be compared, are in striking agreement, recording the 
same events with only trifling discrepancies in dates, apparently 
due to the difficulties of keeping account of the days of the week 
as the weeks passed by. 


Bradley's manuscript journal of the Powell 1869 expedition 
was presented to the Library of Congress in September, 1915, by 
his nephew, Mr. Charles H. Morss. Mrs. C. H. Morss and her 
son, Mr. E. L. Morss, have graciously granted permission for the 
preparation and publication of Bradley's diary and have provided 

enealogical information about Mr. Bradley. Mr. St. George L. 
Bicieaan Chief of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of 
Congress, has made the manuscript journal available and enabled 
me to obtain a photostat copy of the original. 


For other materials pertaining to the 1869 Powell expedition, 
I am indebted to the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, in whose care Major Powell's incomplete journal is 
preserved, and to the New York Public Library, where the in- 
complete and at times poorly transcribed copy of Jack Sumner’s 
diary is preserved in the Robert Brewster Stanton Collection. I 
have examined also the copy of this copy of Sumner’s journal, 
which is in the Bureau of American Ethnology. In order to dis- 
tinguish the work of the 1869 and 1871 explorations I have ex- 
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amined source materials for the second expedition, found prin- 
cipally in the Dellenbaugh Collection in the Manuscript Division 
of the New York Public Library. 

Mrs. L. S. Burchard, the daughter of R. B. Stanton, has 
generously given me access to her father’s collection. The exten- 
sive correspondence between Mr. Stanton and Jack Sumner and 
William Rhodes Hawkins is indispensable for a fair interpretation 
and appraisal of the three 1869 diaries and especially of the ac- 
counts written many years later by Sumner and Hawkins. 

I am also grateful to Mrs. Lester W. Bradley for permission 
to use the diaries of her father, W. Clement Powell, a cousin of 
the Major, which are to be printed in Vol. XVI of this Quarterly. 

Miss Louise Bradley has assisted me in tracing the movements 
of George Bradley in Massachusetts. Curiously, Mrs. L. W. 
Bradley and Miss Louise Bradley are not related to George Y. 
Bradley or to each other. 

Thanks are due to Major General Edward F. Witsell, Ad- 
jutant General of the United States, and to the Office of the 
Adjutant General of Massachusetts for transcripts of the military 
service records of Sergeant Bradley. Miss Katherine M. Kuechle 
of the Newburyport Library, Mrs. Sarah Bailey of the West 
Newbury Library, and Miss Grace Arlington Owen of the San 
Diego Library have aided in the search for documentary materials 
concerning G. Y. Bradley. 


WILLIAM Cup Darrau, 
Medford, Massachusetts. 


MAJOR JOHN WESLEY POWELL 
As he appeared in December, 


exploration of the Colorado River. 


1869, on his return to Wheaton, Illinois, after his 


Original in possession of F, D. Schnacke Courtesy, William Culph Darrah 


MAJOR JOHN WESLEY POWELL 
1834-1902 


John Wesley Powell was born March 24, 1834, at Mount 
Morris, New York. He was the fourth child of Joseph and Mary 
Powell. Joseph Powell was an exhorter in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who had come with his wife and two infant daughters to 
America from England in 1830. The itinerant Methodist clergy- 
man had as his lot constant moving from place to place. The 
Powell family gradually crossed New York state and settled in 
Jackson, Ohio, in 1838. There Wes Powell received, in addition 
to some common school education, individual tutoring by George 
Crookham, a self-taught naturalist who had assisted William 
Mather in the first geological survey of Ohio. Crookham and 
Mather took young Powell with them on excursions in the Hang- 
ing Rock and Scioto Region of southern Ohio. The influence of 
these early associations on Powell cannot be over-estimated. In 
1846 the Powell family moved to Wisconsin and took up a farm 
in Walworth County. Wes Powell left the homestead in 1850, 
resumed his education and commenced to teach at intervals in 
district schools. He had a desultory education at Illinois College 
in Jacksonville, Oberlin College and at Illinois Institute (later 
Wheaton) at Wheaton, Illinois. He spent not more than a year 
in any one of these institutions and did not graduate. 

During the 1850's Powell made several remarkable river 
trips. Pursuing his interest in fresh water mollusks, Powell alone 
traversed the full length of the Mississippi River, the Ohio River, 
the Illinois River and its tributaries, the Des Moines River and 
many other smaller streams in the prairie states. The experience 
gained in handling a boat and gaining confidence in high water 
and low was another factor in the preparation Powell had for his 
later explorations. 

Powell’s career as a school teacher was interrupted by the 
Civil War. He enlisted in the 20th Illinois Infantry but was de- 
tached from his regiment at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, to con- 
struct fortifications and other engineering works. In November, 
1861, he was commissioned Captain of Battery F, 2nd Illinois Light 
Artillery and at the battle of Shiloh on April 6, 1862, received a 
severe wound in his right arm which necessitated amputation 
two days later. Powell remained in the army receiving several 
promotions until he reached the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. How- 
ever, on being mustered out of the service on January 4, 1865, he 
retained the title of Major, the familiar nickname “the Major, 
proving much more lasting than that of “Professor,” by which 
he is sometimes called in the naratives of the 1869 expedi- 
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tion. Immediately after the war Major Powell accepted a profes- 
sorship of geology at Illinois Wesleyan College and two years 
later transferred his activities to Illinois State Normal University. 
During this period he commenced explorations of the park country 
of western Colorado and received the inspiration to explore the 
canyons of the Colorado River. 

Powell's scientific career, though commenced long before the 
Civil War, had its greatest development in his work in the west- 
ern territories. The Colorado River expedition of 1869 as well 
as those to Colorado in 1867 and 1868 were privately financed. 
Two years later, however, he was able to return with a much 
better equipped expedition to make a thorough survey of the Colo- 
rado region under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior 
and a federal appropriation of $12,000. From 1873 until 1878 
Powell carried on a wide variety of projects in geology, ethnology 
and physiography, resulting in the publication of several well- 
known monographs. During the decade 1867-1877 there were 
four independent geological and geographical surveys of the 
western territories. In 1879 these were abolished and a single 
United States Geological Survey was organized. Although Major 
Powell had a prominent part in the agitation resulting in the con- 
solidation, the first directorship was given to Clarence King, who 
had headed one of the earlier surveys of the War Department. 
Powell thereupon became first director of the Bureau of Ethnology 
in the Smithsonian Institution. Two years later King resigned 
and Powell became the director of the Geological Survey. In this 
capacity he served until 1894 when a complication of circum- 
stances—political opposition over his irrigation policies and his 
concept of the public domain, and personal desires to resign— 
forced him to yield his influential position. He continued to serve 
as director of the Bureau of Ethnology until his death. During 
his closing years Powell became interested in philosophical aspects 
of science and published a large series of papers covering his 
versatile interests. 

Scientific, professional, and academic honors in great num- 
bers were heaped upon Major Powell but his democratic, and 
essentially simple character, did not allow him to place much 
pride upon them. 

On November 28, 1861, John W. Powell married his first 
cousin, Emma Dean, who accompanied her husband throughout his 
period of service in the Union Army and who accompanied him 
for seven summers on his explorations in the West. Their only 
child, a daughter, Mary Dean Powell, was born at Salt Lake City, 
September 8, 1871. Major Powell died at Haven, Maine, on 
September 23, 1902, bringing to a close a most spectacular and 
distinguished career in American exploration and science. 


WILLIAM Cup DArRAH. 


MAJOR J. W. POWELL’S REPORT ON HIS EXPLORA- 
TIONS OF THE RIO COLORADO IN 186% 


For two or three years I have been engaged in making some 
geographical studies in the mountains to the east and north of the 
Colorado Basin, and while pursuing them the thought grew into 
my mind that the cafions of this region would be a book of revela- 
tions in the rock-leaved Bible of geology. The thought fructified, 
and I determined to read the book; so I sought for all the available 
information with regard to the cafion land. I talked with Indians 
and hunters; I went among the Mormons to learn what they knew 
of this country adjacent to the “Kingdom of God,” the home of 
the “Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints’; I read the 
reports of the United States’ Surveys, and I explored cafions of 
the tributary streams that I thought would represent somewhat 
the nature of the Grand Cafion, on account of similar geological 
and physical features. From the fabulous stories, the facts, and 
the reports, and from the knowledge of other cafions, I came to 
the belief that the “Grand Cafion of the Colorado” could be ex- 
plored by descending the river in small boats. I also arrived at 
the conclusion that what was known as the “Grand Cafion” was 
in fact a series of cafions, forming the banks or walls of the Upper 
Colorado and the lower portions of the Green and Grand, that 
unite to form it. These two streams unite in cafions, and some per- 
sons held that the vaguely defined “Grand Cafion’”’ was continued 
up the Green, and others that it was continued up the Grand, 
while others still asserted that these streams united in a valley. 
One man assured me that he, with several others, had laid out a 
city at the junction, but was driven away by Indians. 

Having made up my mind to explore the gorge, I came from 
the mountains to Chicago last spring, to procure outfit and build 
boats. Four of these were made on a model devised for the pur- 
pose of navigating cafion streams; and taking them out to Green 
River Station, where the Union Pacific Railroad crosses the 
Green, I was ready to embark. There I had a party of nine men 
awaiting my arrival, and anxious to enter the “Great Unknown” 
with me—men all experienced in the wild life of the country, 
and most of them in boating on dangerous streams. 

On the 24th of May we started. For a few days our way 
was through a river of low cafions and small green valleys, until 
we reached the Uintah Mountains. Through this range the 
river has cut a winding channel, forming the Uintah system of 
canons. Near the lower end of this series Yampa River enters 


1This narrative, written in December, 1869, is reprinted from W. A. Bell, 
New Tracks in North America, London, 1870, Second Edition, pp, 559-564. 
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the Green by a cafion. Further down, in a valley portion the 
Uintah and White rivers come in. About thirty miles below 
this point we enter another series of cafions. Low walls of grey, 
buff, and rust-coloured sandstone shut us in. These walls slowly 
increase in height as we advance; the grey rocks are lost; dark 
red sandstone appear; the walls are broken down by lateral 
cafions, increasing in number until we are in the heart of the 
Cafion of Desolation. Sometimes these lateral cafons are so 
crowded, that the rock between them stands as a narrow wall 
hundreds of feet high, the end being, of course, towards the main 
canon. 


Some lateral cafions have their own lateral cafions, there 
a fourth series, cutting the walls into sections, whose towering 
summits, though large enough to support cathedrals, seem scarcely 
to furnish footing for a man. Two thousand feet—three thou- 
sand feet overhead is the summit of the walls, while rocks, and 
crags, and peaks rise higher, and still higher away back from the 
river, until they reach an altitude of nearly five thousand feet. 
These rusty, grey, and dark red sandstones have no beauty of 
colour. “A few greenish brown cedars are seen, looking not like 
shoots of evergreen spray, but like clumps of knotty war clubs 
bedecked with spines. These, with a little sage, constitute all the 
verdure. We next ran through Coal Cafion, and passed the 
mouth of Little White River; then came a valley region, where 
we passed the mouth of the San Rafael, and soon entered Still- 
water Cafion. The river winds through this with a quiet current, 
as if in no haste to leave this beautiful cafion, carved out of orange 
sandstone. All along its walls domed alcoves and amphitheatres 
have been cut out of the solid rock; grottoes and caves abound, 
narrow lateral cafions, channels of rivulets, born of a shower, 
and born again of a shower, are cut as clefts in the rocks; and at 
every curve on the inner side is a spot of willow~bordered meadow. 
Then the walls grow higher, the river swifter, and we glide down 
to the junction of the Green and Grand. Here the walls are 
nearly 1,300 feet high. But away back from the river are lateral 
cafions, and cafion valleys, the floors of which are at about the 
same altitude as the immediate walls of the main cafion, and the 
walls of this upper set are hundreds of feet higher, and still 
further back again the country is cut into a labyrinth of cafions. 
The main walls at the junction are not vertical, but have a slope 
of broken rocks tumbled down, while the lateral cafions have 
mostly vertical walls with a sloping talus at the base. 


We remained at the junction several days, and then rowed 
out into Cataract Cafion. Soon we heard the roar of waters, 
and came upon a succession of rocky rapids and cataracts. Over 
some of these we were compelled to make portage; usually only 
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the cargoes were carried over the rocks and the boats were let 
down with lines; but now and then boats and all had to be car- 
ried. When these rapids and cataracts were unobstructed by 
rocks, or where there was any passage, we were able to run 
them, never finding any fall greater than nineteen feet in this 
cafion. Sometimes the waves below would roll over a boat and 
fill the open part; but they could not sink it, as each one was 
decked fore and aft, and so had a water-tight compartment at either 
end. Now and then a boat would roll over; but, clinging to its 
sides until they could right it, the men would swim to the shore, 
towing it with them. We found much difficulty in the whirlpools 
below; for at times it was almost impossible to get out of them. 
They would carry us back under the falls, they would dash us 
against the rocks, or they would send us whirling down the river. 
For twelve days we toiled through this cafion, stopping once to 
measure the altitude of its walls near its highest point, and finding 
it nearly 2,500 feet. This was at the axis of a vast fold in the 
strata, and from that point the upper rocks slowly came down with 
a gentle dip to the south-west until we reached the foot of the 
canon, 45 miles from its head. A rocky valley cafion was found 
here on the left, and the river made a bend around a sharp point 
on the right, which point was set with ten thousand crags and 
rocks. We called it Mille-crag Bend, and sweeping around this 
in a rapid current, our boats shot into Narrow Cafion, down which 
we glided almost at railroad speed, the walls rising vertically 
from the water 1,300 feet high at its head, and coming down to 
high-water mark at the foot, 7 miles below, where the Dirty Devil, 
a river of mud, enters from the right. Now we had come again 
to the red and orange sandstone, and the walls were of beautiful 
bright rock, low at first, but as we cut down through the strata, 
rising higher and higher. Now and then, on this and that side, 
the rocks were vertical from the water’s edge; but usually they 
were cut into mounds and cones and hills of solid sandstone, 
rising one above the other as they stretched back in a gentle slope 
for miles. These mounds have been cut out by the showers from 
the bright orange rock, and glitter in resplendent beauty under 
the mid-day sun. Hour after hour have we gazed entranced on 
them, as they faded in the perspective and retreated to the rear; 
for the river was gentle, though swift, and we had but to steer 
our boats, and on we went through this land of beauty and glory. 

On the 31st of July we reached the mouth of the San Juan, 
at the foot of Mound Cafion, and went into camp for a day or two's 
rest. Then we started again. We had now run once more into 
dark red and chocolate-coloured sandstones, with slate-coloured 
beds below: these usually formed vertical walls, occasionally ter- 
raced or broken down, and from the crest of these the orange 
mounds sloped back, bearing on the top of each mound some 
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variegated monument, now vertical, now terraced, now carved 
by time into grotesque shapes, such as towers, pinnacles, etc. 
These monuments stood alone or in groups, and spread over the 
landscape as far as the eye could reach. The little valley of the 
Paria River terminates this cafion, making it about 100 miles 
long. We named it Monument Cafion. 


By this time the river had cut through the sandstones and 
reached the limestones below them at this point, and as we ad- 
vanced the channel was cut into this new strata. We entered 
between walls, low but vertical, which gradually increased in al- 
titude to the foot, where they were 2,900 feet high, terraced and 
broken down into crags above. Half-way down the cafion we 
found the lower strata appearing as marble; the marbles were 
white, grey, and slate-coloured, then pink, purple, and brown; 
other strata appeared which were variegated with these colours 
intermixed, until at last we had 400 feet of marble wall, mostly 
variegated, from the water's edge. They were fretted by the 
water, embossed with strange devices, and polished into beauty. 
Where there were patches of marble floor left bare, large shallow 
water basins appeared, hollowed out by the whirlpools of the 
flood season, and filled with clear, sparkling water—a beautiful 
contrast to the red muddy river. Springs gushed from these 
limestone strata, forming fountains which plunged into marble 
fonts, and formed a strange contrast, after every shower, to the 
cascades of red mud which poured over the walls from the red 
sandstone above, with a fall of hundreds of feet. We called 
this Marble Cafion; it terminated at the mouth of the Little 
Colorado (Colorado Chigquito), and was about 36 miles long. 


Here a short rest, and then we pulled on the home stretch— 
not a very short one either—nearly 300 miles by river to the 
mouth of the Virgen. The lower members of this carboniferous 
formation are of dark rust-coloured sandstones, sometimes almost 
black. We soon ran through these, and through silurian red sand- 
stone, and about 15 miles below the mouth of the Little Colorado 
struck the granite. 


From the mouth of that stream to the mouth of the Virgen, 
our objective point, the general course of the river is to the west; 
but it makes three great curves to the south and three correspond- 
ing curves to the north. At the extremity of the southern curves 
the walls are granite at the base, reaching to an altitude of 800 
feet. This usually rises from the water in almost vertical cliffs, 
set above with ragged crags, then a sloping terrace 100 to 500 
yards wide, then walls of sandstone and marble towering 200 
or 300 feet toward the heavens. In the northern bends the 
marble comes down to the water’s edge. In the southern bends 
the river runs raging through a narrow gorge filled with rapids 
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and cataracts, often falling at a plunge from 5 to 20 feet—the 
greatest being 22 feet. Over these we usually had to run, as the 
granite walls rarely gave foothold, though some portages were 
made. The roar of a cataract could always be heard for half a 
mile or more, so that we never came upon them unapprised of 
danger. 

In the last great bend to the south we came upon a series 
of cataracts and rapids crowded together into a distance of three- 
fourths of a mile; a stream came down through a narrow cafion on 
either side, and above their mouths we found a foothold to land, 
so we stopped to examine. On the river there seemed to be great 
danger, and no portage could be had. We arrived in the morning, 
and the day was spent in exploring and trying to decide some 
method of getting over the difficulty. I found that we could 
climb to the summit of the granite, 800 feet high, and passing 
along the terrace could descend to a point below; but it would 
require ten days to get our boats and cargoes over, and we had 
scant five days’ rations. When I returned to camp at night I 
announced to the men that we must attempt to run it. After sup- 
per one of them came to me and asked if I was willing that he and 
two others should leave the river and walk out over the moun- 
tains; they thought that they could climb out of the cafion, up the 
channel of the right-hand creek. Of course I objected; but they 
were determined to go. An hour’s talk failed to shake their 
resolution; so I sat up all night, made observations for the latitude 
and longitude of that point, and then walked up and down a little 
sand beach until morning. 

On the morrow the men were still determined to go, and I 
hastily fitted out the little party with guns, ammunition, and a 
small store of rations. In the meantime those going down the 
river were ready to start. Not being able to man it, I tied up 
one of the boats and abandoned it. When all was ready we 
shook hands, and some tears were started, as each party thought 
the other going to destruction. ‘Good-bye,’ and away went 
our boat over the first cataract, then amongst the rocks and over 
the second to the left of a huge rock and whirlpool, and then 
leaping a third, it shot into an eddy below. 

The boats were half filled with water, but that was of com- 
mon occurrence; we really found it less dangerous than a hundred 
we had run above. The men that were left sat on the cliffs and 
watched us go safely over, so we went into camp and waited 
two hours, hoping that they would join us with the boat left 
tied to the rocks above. But we never saw nor heard of them 
since. 

That same afternoon we passed one more dangerous rapid, 
and then had fair sailing to the end of the cafion, where the river 
debouches into Mormon Valley, so named by our party. 
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This ended the exploration of the Grand Cajion of the Colo- 
rado—its head at the confluence of the Little Colorado, its foot 
at the entrance of Mormon Valley, its length 238 miles, its alti- 
tude from 2,500 to 4,000 feet. A number of clear streams flow 
into it from either side, the largest coming down from the Buck- 
skin Mountains on the north, which we named Right-angle River. 


I have mentioned the terraces of the southern bends; these 
have been sites of ancient Indian villages, inhabited by a race of 
diminutive people now almost extinct. Their little clusters of 
houses, found on the south side of the river, were 800 or 1,000 
feet above the water. They were built of stone laid in mortar, 
and seem to have had reservoirs for water. Fragments of their 
pottery are found scattered about in great profusion, and deeply 
worn foot-paths leading from village to village, or down to the 
river, or up to the summit plain, were frequently seen. On the 
northern bend their dwellings were near the river. Some of the 
ruins seem to be centuries old, and others to have been inhabited 
by the present generation—the latter were found near the mouth 
of the Little Colorado. Other ruins and fragments of pottery 
were found in the cafions above, and away up in the valleys of 
the Uintah. Only a few villages of these interesting people now 
remain in the country to the south-east. 


Below the Grand Cafion the river and adjoining country 
had been explored by Mormon parties, and here ended the 
“Great Unknown,” no longer thus to be designated. One party 
had crossed through Mormon Valley; another had brought a 
skiff down the Grand Wash just below it, and descended in it 
to the mouth of the Virgen—to Call’s Landing; and still other 
parties have passed through the country whose reports I found 
guite correct, except that they a little over-estimated the distances. 
Alternating valleys and cafions were passed till we reached the 
mouth of the Virgen, where we came upon three white men drag- 
ging a seine. They proved to be Mormons, who had been sent on 
to prepare for a large settlement of people, which will be sent here 
by the Church, to build up another of those wonderful villages 
seen only in the “Kingdom.” 


The whole region was one of great scenic beauty and gran- 
deur; the constant change in geological structure made a constant 
change of scenery. The high walls enclosing a tortuous river, 
shut off the view before, and, as we advanced, it opened out, 
ever bringing into view some new combination of marvel or 
beauty. ‘The impression of this scenery was the more vivified 


by a little anxiety—the shadow of a pang of dread ever present 
to the mind. 


Of my party, I should like to say that some left me at the 
start, cutting the number down to ten, including myself. One 
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left me at the mouth of the Uintah, three left me as mentioned 
before, and five went through. These were Captain W. H. 
Powell, John C. Sumner, George T. [Y.] Bradley, W. Rhodes 
Hawkins, and Andrew Hall. 


*I append a table of approximate distances, from source to 
mouth of the Rio Colorado, collected from the most authentic 
sources, 925 miles of which were traversed and measured by 


Major J. W. Powell. 


Approximate Distances by River 


Miles Total 
Green River peice a ies 
From head-waters of Green River to Green River 

Grossing om the LILP.R.R.) about 22.0 sans 130 130 
Through valley to mouth of Henry’s Fork ........ 60 190 
if Uintah series of cafions .................... 70 260 

i valley past mouths of Uintah and 
EVAL IERI RIVE bohiesaer es oe. 50 310 


Lower Green River system of cafions 
to junction of Green and Grand.... 190 500 


Rio Colorado 


REMIe Oe Sm CALAT AC LATION ice csese cfc cc seems cn os nantes 45 56) 
if IWlOUnO MG anGI eee ee nc caccciee 7 552 

cS Narrow Cafion to mouth of San Juan 
ERE Sia eS le EER aS a ee ee Tat 68 620 

i Monument Cafion to mouth of Paria 
js eZee pth EGE | loi RAE a MR A 100 720 

Marble Cafion to mouth of Little 

(Gare UTE Te Fey eel ae ate eR RP aeons 36 756 
ay CSPAE CN CATON acta eee se ate eae 238 994 
; valley to mouth of Virgen ................ = Ges AN OE YE 
“i CUTEST LY tal ak Ss Paull a leer OE oa 18 1,055 
| Bova? (sy (a kif Sapa coat eae rer ee ape Peer ne Vfa ih Ma ig be!) 
yb hes pehpereia HES ae cote tale di ae Pema 25, al, loo 
Mouth of Bill William's Fork ...............--..-----2----+ 60 1,215 
MY AU ta asp oe deinen stead on SScarg cones 190 1,405 
Hiead of the Gult of California. -..:.<..--.c-.ces-cse-ceo E50 uF Lo0D 


*Note by W. A. Bell. 


GEORGE YOUNG BRADLEY 
1836-1885 


George Young Bradley was born at Newbury, Massachusetts 
in October (?), 1836, of English parents who had come to America 
in 1827 or 1828, The exact date of birth is uncertain because no 
official record has been found. Very little is known of his boy- 
hood and youth but at the outbreak of the Civil War he was em- 
ployed as a journeyman shoemaker in the town of Newburyport, 
and sometime prior to 1861 he had been to sea, perhaps only for 
sport. 

On August 12, 1862, Bradley enlisted into the Volunteer 
Infantry, giving his age as twenty-five. He was assigned to 
Company A, 19th Regiment, Second Massachusetts Infantry and 
dispatched, after a few weeks, to Virginia. In the bloody skirm- 
ishing at the river crossing at Fredericksburg, he sustained an 
injury to his right thigh which though not serious healed slowly 
and, being complicated by fever, incapacitated him for further 
active duty. After convalescence in July, 1863, Private Bradley 
was transferred to the Veteran Reserve Corps July 28, 1863, in 
which he remained on duty, chiefly in the enlistment service until 
July 28, 1864. 

Bradley returned to civilian life, traveled in Florida and the 
Gulf states, and after some wandering gained employment for a 
short time as a druggist, supposedly in Boston although city di- 
rectories of the period do not list his name. Apparently he found 
circumstances unexciting at Boston for on January 16, 1867, Bradley 
re-enlisted in the United States Army, giving his age as twenty- 
five. At the time of re-~enlistment he was five feet nine inches 
tall, weighed 150 pounds, was of dark complexion and had brown 
hair. 

On January 30, Private Bradley was assigned to the 36th 
Regiment of Infantry and ordered to Fort Kearney, Nebraska 
Territory. The Regiment was frequently on the move, marching 
across the plains and deserts, first to Fort Sedgwick, then to 
Lodge Pole Creek, then to Fort Sanders, finally to Fort Bridger, 
where Bradley arrived with his Company on November 8, 1867. 
At intervals thereafter the Company made many short marches 
from its post at Fort Bridger. Bradley was promoted to the rank 
of Corporal on April 30, 1867, and of First Sergeant on November 
1, 1867, probably because of his previous military experience. 

Life on the plains, guarding the route of the Overland Stage 
Company and the construction of the Union Pacific Railroad and 
“chasing Indians,” turned out to be far less adventuresome than 
Sergeant Bradley had expected, and before many months had 

assed he was champing at the bit to get out of harness. During 
the fall of 1868, when the Major was making preparations for a 
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descent of the Grand Canyon, he had met Bradley and induced 
him to throw his lot with the party and join the exploration. 
Bradley writes in his diary that he “would be willing to explore 
the River Styx’ to get out of military service. At the time 
when Company B, 36th Infantry was being merged with Com- 
pany B, 7th Infantry and was assigned to Fort Steele, Wyoming 
Territory, Bradley was discharged (May 14, 1869) at Fort 
Bridger by special order of the Secretary of War to become one 
of Major Powell's chief boatmen and to assist in the geological 
work. 

A week later, on May 22, the Major and his nine compan- 
ions commenced their canyon voyage. The events of the explor- 
ation are described in detail in Bradley's journal. After many 
obstacles and near-starvation the party emerged from the can- 
yons, and Bradley with two companions continued to Fort Yuma. 
Thereupon, he went by stage to San Francisco and settled near 
San Diego, where he tried his hand at various activities and in 
time established a small fruit-growing ranch. For more than 
fifteen years he lived in California and gained a modest living 
from his enterprise. During the summer of 1885, with declining 
health and increasing paralysis, Bradley sold out his interests 
and wrote to his nephew, George E. Morss (son of his sister Eliza- 
beth) asking that he come west to take him home to Massachu- 
setts that he might spend his last days near his family. Bradley 
lived but a few weeks after his return, dying on Friday, November 
13, 1885, at the home of his sister, Mrs. Elizabeth (Jacob C.) 
Morss in North Andover. He was buried in the family plot in 
the Bridge Street Cemetery, West Newbury, Massachusetts. 

Despite his rather unsuccessful business venture and failing 
health, Bradley refused to apply for a veteran’s pension from 
the federal government. For personal reasons he declined to 
seek or accept the benefits to which he was justly entitled. 

Throughout the diary of the 1869 expedition there is a char- 
itable criticism of all of his fellow explorers. Indeed, Bradley 
is harshest when he speaks of the Major. He appears to have 
been somewhat sentimental, somewhat lonely, something of a 
scholar. Largely self-taught, he was nonetheless an intelligent 
observer, an expressive diarist, and an honest critic. 

Jack Sumner, a companion on the canyon expedition, spoke 
of Bradley as “‘a good boatman, not strong but tough as a badger,” 
and “something of a geologist.’ Major Powell said of him, “He 
was scrupulously careful, and a little mishap worked him into a 
passion; when labor was needed he had a ready hand, and in 
danger, rapid judgment and unerring skill. A great difficulty or 
peril changed the petulant spirit into a brave and generous soul.” 


WILLIAM CuLp DarRAH. 


GEORGE Y. BRADLEY’S JOURNAL 
May 24-August 30, 1869 
Edited by William Culp Darrah 


May 24, ’69. Left Green River City, Wyoming, with four 
boats (The “Emma Dean,” “Maid of the Caiton,” “Kitty Clide’s 
[sic] Sister” and “No Name’) and 10 men (Prof. Powell and 
Brother, the Howland brothers, Wm. Dunn, Wm. Rhodes, Andy 
Hall, Frank Goodman, Jack Sumner and myself)* at about one 
o'clock P.M. for the purpose of exploring the Green and Colorado 
Rivers. Passed rapidly down with the tide almost without effort 
for about 8 or 10 miles when we encamped for the night in a 
cottonwood grove. The night was pleasant with indications of 
ppproacung rain. Made geological survey, found nothing worthy 
of note. 

May 25, ’69. Started little after 6 o'clock and passed on 
rapidly as ever until about 914 A.M., when the leading boat 
grounded and before the signal of danger could be obeyed two 
other boats were aground. I had just time to go to the right 
of the leading boat and passed without touching. Landed and 
in a few moments all were clear. Only two men were wet by 
pushing off the boats. Went down a few miles farther and 
landed at 1014 A.M. to allow the two men to dry clothing. Bill 
Rhodes caught a young mountain sheep which afforded an ex- 
cellent dinner. About noon started again and passed on without 
accident until about 3 P.M., when landed for “refreshments.” 
Rain commenced falling little after noon. After supper entered 
boats and took a long run down. Just before 7 P.M., the leading 
boat signalled danger but supposing it to be only a small rapid did 
not obey immediately and in consequence was caught on a shoal 
and for the first time got a wetting, but by both getting out we 
succeeded with a great deal of tall lifting and tugging in getting 
the boat into deep water and the party having just landed we 
went into camp for the night. Got dry clothing and after a 
second supper went to bed. Rained some during the night but 
not enough to wet us badly. 

May 26, 69. Got breakfast and entered boats at 8 A.M. 
Shortly after it commenced raining and kept it up all day. Stopped 
for dinner at 12 M. and then passed on, crossed the largest and 
most difficult rapid yet seen—only one boat grounded and no 
injury done except one man took a bath. The leading boat hav- 
ing shot a Duck and Goose, we went on shore at about 4 P.M., 


John Wesley Powell, Walter H. Powell, O. G. Howland, Seneca Howland, 
William Dunn, William Rhodes Hawkins, Andrew Hall, Frank Goodman, 
John C. Sumner, and George Y. Bradley. Bradley and Walter Powell were 
assigned to “Kitty Clyde's Sister.” 
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and had an excellent supper. Prepared a bed of willows with 
great care expecting that as it had rained all day it would be fair 
at night, but soon after bedtime it commenced to rain and kept it 
up all night. Got pretty wet but expect to be wetter before we 
reach our destination. 

May 27,69. Started late this morning as we intended to go 
only a few miles down to the first cafion at Henries [sic] Fork. 
Landed about two miles below starting point and took in some 
goods which had been cached since early spring; found everything 
safe and we passed on and soon passed a ranch at the mouth 
of Henries Fork now occupied by a Mormon family. Just 
below this fork we entered the mouth of the first cafion and en- 
camped amid the cottonwood trees surrounded by bluffs 1200 ft. 
high and on one side nearly perpendicular. It is the grandest 
scenery I have found in the mountains and I am delighted with 
it. I went out to see the country this morning and found it grand 
beyond conception. The river winds like a serpent through be- 
tween nearly perpendicular cliffs 1200 ft. high but instead of 
rapids it is deep and calm as a lake. It is the most safe of any 
part we have yet seen for navigation. ound some marine 
focils [fossils] in hard limestone—first yet found. 

May 28, 69. Started alone this morning to explore the clift 
[sic] on N.E. side of the river. Went out at 8:20 A.M., and 
having traveled without being able to find foccils or to get down 
the clift to the river I got mad and resolved to get down if pos- 
sible, but having climed [sic] and walked until 2144 P.M., gave it 
up and set out for home, and having walked as fast as possible 
against a driving rain with an empty stomach until 714 P.M., I 
arrived opposite camp and the boat took me to camp as tired and 
hungry and mad as a bear. 

May 29, 69. Rained all last night and is still (10:15 A.M.). 
Can't go out at all but if it rains only till noon shall take a geo- 
logical section this P.M. The Major is mending two barometers 
which have become broken—Nothing of importance occurred. 
Rain ceased at night. 

May 30, ’69. Went out this morning and took a section. 
Measured by line a valley 414 miles long by about 3 miles wide. 
It could be made to support a vast herd of cattle by irrigating? 
from Henries Fork with little trouble and expense—1100 cattle 
wintered in the valley last year. Got on board this P.M., and 
passed down through the cafion about 7 miles. Named the first 
cafion ‘Flaming Gorge,” second ‘‘Cafion of the Rappid” [sic] for 
we found in it a roaring rapid with a fall of several feet, but there 
being plenty of water we passed it with little difficulty though we 


*Major Powell and Bradley in 1869, and A. H. Thompson in 1871, recog- 
nized the possibilities of irrigation here and at other localities, 


THE GREEN RIVER FROM GREEN RIVER STATION TO BROWNS PARK 


Reproduced from the upper half of the map, ‘Green River from the Union Pacific Rail Road to 
the Mouth cf White River 1873,” first published in J. W. Powell's Exploration of the Colorado 
River of the West and Its Tributaries (1875). The course of the river has been emphasized 


with black ink in the more open sections and with white in Lodore Canyon, to make the Powell 
route more clear, 
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took off boots and coats and prepared for a swim. My boat went 
over next to the little boat and took in but little water. All 
passed in safety. Next passed through another cafion which we 
named ‘‘Kingfisher Cafion,’’ and at the upper end a stream which 
we called “Kingfisher Fork,” for a kingfisher we saw at mouth of 
Fork. Camped in this cafion for the night just above another 
rapid which I think we can pass with safety if we keep on the 
other side of the river. The bluff opposite our camp we call 

Beehive Point” from its resemblance in shape to a straw bee- 
hive. Pleasant all night. Shot two geese and a bever [sic] but 
the latter sunk before we could get it. 

May 31, 69. Have been passing rapids all day. Have once 
had to let the boats down with ropes. Have vorked very hard 
to pass about 10 miles and have encamped in the midst of a very 
bad rapid which we must pass with ropes in the morning. Went 
out at night with Bill R. and saw a deer. Shot at it but could 
not get it. 

June 1,’69. Let the boats down a little way this morning and 
then got in and went down like lightning for a very long distance 
until we came again to so bad a place we had to let down again, 
after which we passed on for many miles, sometimes going like 
a racehorse until near night when we came upon a place where 
the red sand-stone from the mountain had fallen into and blocked 
up the river, making a heavy fall. Have unloaded and taken 
one boat down with ropes but night coming on we shall wait 
until morning before we take the rest down the fall. We unload 
them and attaching a strong rope to each end we let them down 
without much injury to the boats but we have to carry the ra- 
tions around on our backs, and as the shore is filled with huge 
bowlders [sic] recently fallen from the mountain, we shall have 
a hard day’s work, to get all around tomorrow for each of the 
three large boats has over 2000 lbs. baggage. The river looks 
smooth below and as the mountains begin to slope more, we 
feel certain that we are getting out of this succession of rappids. 
Weather has been pleasant for the past two days but threatens 
rain tonight. Named the falls “Ashley Falls,” for we found his 
name‘ on the rocks beside them. Named the cafion “Red Cafion,” 
for it is chiefly red sand-stone. 

June 2, 69. Had the boats all over the fall and loaded by 
11 A.M., and were on board and away again immediately after 
dinner. Have run over 15 miles and camped at 3 P.M. in what 


%Chalfant, Colorado River Controversies, p. 124, builds a grave insinuation 
on the assumption that “Kingfisher Cafion,” “Kingfisher Fork,” etc., were not 
named until the second trip in 1871, He quotes Dellenbaugh as saying “Island 
Park’ was named in 1871, whereas Bradley (under entry for June 24) proved 
its prior use in 1869. 

‘General Wm. H. Ashley, the famous explorer and fur trader, who de- 
scended the canyons of the Green in 1825. 
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hunters call “Little Brown's Hole.” The camp is green and 
grassy and our beds are made beneath two noble pines. The 
hills around seem low after passing such huge mountains as we 
have had for several days. The rapids have been more noisy 
today than yesterday but the bowlders have not been so thick 
as usual and a general improvement in the water as the hills grow 
lower. The men are out hunting and have not yet come in but 
if they have their usual luck we shall have bacon for breakfast. | 
am too tired to go out for specimens today. Think the hills are 
too much covered with earth to be good ground for foccils. The 
hunters have come in as usual without game, but the Major has 
brought in two grouse which will make a nice breakfast. The 
sky is clear—weather warm and delightful. 

June 3, 69. After eating a hearty breakfast of fried grouse 
and hot biscuit went out to hunt for game and foccils. Found 
neither but found the country just as I expected, too much cov- 
ered with trees and earth to be an interesting place to study 
geology. Think it will not be many years before these green 
hills will be covered with cattle and dotted here and there with 
the homes of ranchmen, for the hillsides are green and watered 
with little mountain torrents that seem to leap and laugh down 
the hillsides in wild delight. Can stand on almost any eminence 
and overlook thousands on thousands of acres of most excellent 
grazing land and we have lowered our altitude and latitude until 
it is warm enough to raise almost any kind of vegetables that will 
grow in Northern New England. Think it would pay well to 
buy cattle in Texas and bring them here to fatten and then send 
them to market but it would not pay to raise horses for the In- 
dians (Utes) would steal too many of them to make it profitable. 
Have not yet seen any Indians on our journey and if we do they 
will be Utes, and they are friendly and we are prepared to trade 
with them. I returned to camp at 12 M., and found all the hunters 
in before me except one who is still out. Hope he may have 
better luck than the rest for they, like me, could see no game 
though the hills and the ravines are covered with tracks of deer 
and mountain-sheep, and yesterday just before we reached the 
place we saw three mountain-sheep and fired at them from the 
boats, but the shot had no effect except to frighten them and they 
ran up the almost perpendicular clifts as fast as a deer could run on 
level ground. They will scale any crag, however broken or 
giddy, and seem to feel no fear except the single one of being shot. 
Have just been fishing and have caught 12 of the finest whitefish 
Tever saw. The cook’ has just taken them from my boat and it is 
about all he wants to carry. Some of them will weigh 4 lbs. 


pares Paani ihaiale by Major Powell. 
illy Hawkins, usually called Billy Rhodes or “Missouri.” He fi i 
the Major’s expeditions in 1867. Andy Hall also serectine real oat aera 
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They have been biting very fast while a shower has been coming 
on, but it is over now and they seem to have left the ground. On 
account of showers we have pitched the tents. There was a 
beautiful rainbow about sunset and it looks now like fair weather 
tomorrow. ‘The last hunter is in and if we were dependent on 
them for subsistance we should be as fat as “Job's turkey” in a 
few weeks, for they didn’t bring in enough game to make a 
grease spot. 


June 4,69, Made an early start and have run rapidly up to 
this time (12 M.), when stopped for dinner. Have had a very 
pleasant run of it, only few rappids and mostly deep water. Got 
wet once where the river was full of islands and all the boats 
grounded but all were got off without injury. We find that the 
two men who started in a boat from same point we did only a few 
days before us, have passed through safe and their boat lies 
where we are now lying. They are prospectors. The weather 
has been very fine this A.M., but it now threatens a shower. The 
light boat signals to move on so must stop writing until we camp 
for the night—Camped about two miles below the point at which 
we stopped for dinner and the Major made an ineffectual attempt 
to get an observation. Camped for the night. 


June 5, 69. Remained at same point all day but as usual 
could get no observations on account of clouds and rainy weather. 
Went across the river with two men to carry the line and meas- 
ured out to the bluffs, a distance of 314 miles, and it extends along 
the river for 15 or 20 miles affording excellent grazing land if 
any one wished to raise cattle here. Shot a rattlesnake but did 
not stop to count the rattles as the men were in haste to return. 
Saw many trout in a small brook about 3 miles from the river. 
Shot at them with my pistol but did not kill any. Returned to 
camp about noon and after dinner courted ‘Tired nature's sweet 
restorer” for a few hours and then went out and caught white- 
fish enough for supper and breakfast. 


June 6, 69. Started early this morning but have made only 
15 miles. The river is so broad and still and the wind contrary 
that we have had to row all the way and I feel quite weary tonight. 
Would rather have rappids than still water but think I shall be 
accommodated, for we have now reached the cafion at the lower 
end of Brown’s Hole and have camped tonight at the mouth 
of the Cafion. It looks like a rough one for the walls are very 
high and straight and the sides are of sand-stone much broken 
with seams but at the mouth nearly perpendicular; in such the 
worst bowlders have been found and I expect them below here. 

June 7, 69. Have been lying in camp all day just where we 
came last night. Have climbed the mountain and find it exactly 
2085 ft. above the level of the river. The scenery from the sum- 
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mit is grand. We could see the river part of the way for 6 or 7 
miles. Itis very rapid and noisy but we hope not dangerous. Shall 
probably try it tomorrow. Nothing of interest has transpired. 


June 8, 69. Started quite early this morning and find that 
what seemed comparatively easy rapids from the top of the 
mountains are quite bad ones, and as we advanced they grew 
worse until we came to the wildest rapid yet seen. I succeeded in 
making a landing in an eddy just above where the dangerous 
part began. So did one other of the heavy boats, but one (the 
“No Name’’) with three men’ in it with one-third of our provisions, 
half of our mess-kit and all three of the barometers went over 
the rapid and though the men escaped with their lives yet they 
lost all of their clothing, bedding and everything except shirt 
and drawers, the uniform in which we all pass rapids. It is a 
serious loss to us and we are rather low spirrited [sic] tonight for 
we must camp right at the head of a roaring rapid more than a 
mile in length and in which we have already lost one of our 
boats and nearly lost three of our number. Yet I trust the sun 
of another day will bring better cheer. “‘All’s well that ends 
well,” but the end is not yet. 

June 9, 69. Have lowered our boats and brought part of the 
baggage down with great labor, having first to clear an im- 
perfect road through the broken rocks and stunted mountain 
cedars and have had better luck with the wrecked boat than we 
anticipated, for two of the men (Jack and Andy) with great risk 
have succeeded in getting a boat out to an island on which they 
found a small part of the boat and the barometers. They are 
what we cared the most about after the men’s outfit, for without 
them we should have to make the trip and never know the height 
of the mountains which we pass through. We have plenty of 
rations left, much more than we care to carry around the rappids, 
especially when they are more than a mile long. The scenery 
at this point is sublime. The red sand-stone rises on either side 
more than 2000 ft., shutting out the sun for much of the day 
while at our feet the river, lashed to foam, rushes on with inde- 
scribable fury. O how great is He who holds it in the hollow 
of His hand, and what pygmies we who strive against it. It will 
take us nearly or quite another day before we can start in again. 
Major and brother are gone ahead to see what comes next. Hope 
for a favorable report but can’t rely on anything but actual tryal 
[sic] with the boats, for a man can’t travel so far in a whole day 
in these cafions as we go in a single hour. 

June 10, ’69. Brought down the rest of the stores and having 
loaded the boats we lowered them about a mile with ropes and 
crossed the river and camped for the night. The river in this 


"The Howland brothers and the florid Frank Goodman. 
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canon is not a succession of rappids as we have found before but 
a continuous rapid. 

June 11,69. Have been working like galley-slaves all day. 
Have lowered the boats all the way with ropes and once unloaded 
and carried the goods around one very bad place. The rapid 
is still continuous and not improving. Where we are tonight it 
roars and foams like a wild beast. The Major as usual has 
chosen the worst camping-ground possible. If I had a dog that 
would lie where my bed is made tonight I would kill him and 
burn his collar and swear I never owned him. Have been wet 
all day and the water flies into the boats so badly that it is impos- 
sible to keep anything dry. The clothes in my valise are all 
wet and I have nothing dry to put on, but fortunately it is not 
cold for though I have only shirt and drawers on and they only 
half dry, yet I am not cold though the sun does not reach us more 
than 5 or 6 hours in the [day]. I fell today while trying to save 
my boat from a rock and have a bad cut over the left eye which 
I fear will make an ugly scar. But what odds, it can’t disfigure 
my ugly mug and it may improve it, who knows? 

June 12,’69. Today has been the repetition of yesterday only 
more of it. We have carried the goods around two bad places 
and run several others. One run of nearly or quite a mile is the 
largest for 4 days. We camp tonight in a fine spot on the east 
side of the cafion, but below us about a stone’s throw is another 
furious rapid near a mile long, past which we must take the 
goods tomorrow and if possible get our boats over, though the 
prospects of success are not bright. Still there is no retreat if 
we desired it. We must go on and shall—and shall no doubt 
be successful. I am fishing while I write but the fish in this cahion 
are scarce for the water is too swift for whitefish and too muddy 
for trout. The sun shone on us until nearly 5 o'clock this 
P.M., for we being on the east side and a notch on the bluff on 
the west affoarded [sic] a clear space for it and it was very 
fortunate for me as we landed here about 3 o'clock. I put out 
all my clothing, papers, etc., and have got 2 hour’s good sun on 
them which in this pure air will dry almost anything. My eye 
is very black today and if it is not very useful it is very ornamental. 

June 13,69. We remain in camp today for we are tired out 
from the effects of constant hard labor and constant wetting. It 
is Sunday and the first one we have paid any attention to and 
whether this is accident or design I can't tell, but I am inclined to 
believe it accidental for don’t think anyone in the party except 
myself keeps any record of time or events.’ The sun reached 
our camp at 10 A.M., and will afford us another excellent oppor- 


"In this he was mistaken. The Major and Jack Sumner were also keeping 
journals. Curiously, the Major did not know that Bradley was recording the 


diary either. 
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tunity to dry clothing, etc. Our rations are getting very sour 
from constant wetting and exposure to a hot sun. I imagine we 
shall be sorry before the trip is up that we took no better care 
of them. It is none of my business, yet if we fail it will be want 
of judgment that will defeat it and if we succeed it will be dumb 
luck, not good judgment that will do it. The men have all come 
in from hunting, as ever without game. We frequently see 
mountain sheep as we pass along, and if we kept still we might 
kill them but as soon as we land the men begin to shoot and make 
a great noise and the game for miles around is allarmed [sic] 
and takes back from the river. This makes one think that these 
are not hunters and I believe that if left to maintain themselves 
with their rifles they would fare worse than Job's turkey. They 
seem more like school-boys on a holiday than like men accustomed 
to live by the chase, but as I am no hunter myself I must not 
criticize others. Still as usual I have my opinion. 

June 14, ’69. Up to this hour (1 o'clock P.M.) we remain in 
camp. Have landed the provisions on the rocks above the rapid 
and spread them to dry. The weather is clear and while the 
sun reaches us very warm, our camp is finely shaded by box- 
elder trees (a variety of the ash) that make it delightfully cool 
where our beds are made. Some of the men are making mocca- 
sins, some playing cards or reading, others mending clothing or 
sleeping, while I am lying flat on my back with a geology for a 
desk, writing. Major’s brother’ lies beside me singing “John 
Anderson, My Jo.” The Major and Howland are fixing up as 
well as possible the map of the river over which we have passed, 
for all was lost in the lost boat and must be made again as correct 
as possible from memory. I have been fixing my boat and calk- 
ing the cubfins to keep my clothing dry while in the waves. Below 
each rapid there is a heavy sea and one would actually fancy 
himself in a gale at sea if he could not see the land so near him. 
Our boats being heavily loaded ride the sea badly and that is 
the way we get so wet and get our clothing wet, for sometimes the 
boats will be nearly full before we can get through to smooth 
water again. We estimate that we have already come 15 miles in 
this cafion and it cannot be much longer unless it is longer than 
any we have seen. The longest before this was 25 miles. We are 
getting near the mouth of Bear River” and hope for some favorable 
change after we reach it. If I knew I could keep them dry I would 
write a lot of letters but it is so uncertain that I must wait until 
we get into smoother water before I write, for I think there will 
be no chance to send them for another month or more at this rate 
Remained in camp all day. 


*Walter Powell had a fine bass voice and had, in fact, b dub * 
Shady,” the title of a popular song which he rendered feeuctalgs pn Ge 
“The Yampa River. 
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June 15, ’69. Another day finds us past that rapid and at 
another five times as bad as the last. We have made a trail along 
the mountainside and think that from that point we can run it. 
We encamped for the night after making the trail. My boat was 
sunk while being lowered over the rapid this morning and all my 
books and papers soaked with water, and I fear both my albums 
and most of my photographs and tintypes [are] spoiled. Some of 
them I value very highly for I can never replace them. My notes 
were soaked but I have dried them and since that have carried 
them in my hat. My clothing is of course all wet again but aside 
from the trouble of drying it, it is no matter for I need only shirt 
and drawers in this warm weather and lately have seldom worn 
anything else. 


June 16, ’69. We labored hard all day and got all down. We 
shortened the distance somewhat by loading the boats and haul- 
ing them through a large eddy and then carrying the goods again 
across a point. We sank one boat today and another got away 
from us but we recovered both without serious damage. We 
camp tonight on the top of a small rapid which we can run and 
we hope and expect that the worst of this cafion is over, for the 
softer rock is getting near the water and the softer the rock the 
better the river generally. This cafion is mostly dark red sand- 
stone containing much iron. What is coming is white sand-stone 
containing lime and most of it is shaley [sic] so we have the 
“testimony of the rocks’™ that the future is favorable. 


June 17, 69. Have had a little better running today. Have 
made over 5 miles. Ran many little rappids. Several times let 
down with ropes and once made a short portage. Have passed 
5 or 6 whirlpools today, one so bad we had to take the boats 
around it with ropes. It whirled them around so fast we couldn't 
row them through it. One rapid we ran today was full of rocks 
and we all struck our boats and tonight they are leaking badly, 
but we can repair them with pitch from the mountain pine. We 
camped for this night on a little point where the mountain pine and 
sage-brush was very thick and the cook built his fire and had 
supper on the way when the fire spread to the pines. At first we 
took little notice of it but soon a whirlwind swept through the 
cafion and in a moment the whole point was one sheet of flames. 
We seized whatever we could and rushed for the boats and amid 
the rush of wind and flames we pushed out and dropped down the 
river a few rods. My handkerchief was burned that I had tied 
around my neck, and my ears and face badly scorched. We had 
hardly landed before the fire was again upon us and we were 
forced to run a bad rapid to escape it. We got through safe, how- 


“Undoubtedly a reference to Hugh Miller’s celebrated book of the same 
title. 
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ever, and are all right tonight except that we lost most of our mess- 
Kitts ; 

June 18, 69. After a run of almost railroad speed for 5 miles 
we came to Bear River which comes into the Green from the 
east, and at this season of the year has almost or quite as much 
water. What its effect on the future stream will be is uncertain. 
I predict that the river will improve from this point, for the more 
water there is the wider channel it will make for itself and the 
less liability will there be of its falling in and blocking up clear 
across, and if there is one side clear we can run it or at least have 
one good side to let down the boats with ropes. I commenced 
fishing soon after we arrived but the fish were so large they broke 
four hooks and three lines for me; in a few moments I| could haul 
them to the top of the water, great fellows some of them quite a 
yard long, but the moment they saw me they were off and the 
hook or line must break. At last by twisting four silk lines to- 
gether and putting on a hook two inches long I managed to secure 
one that weighed 10 lbs., and will make a fine breakfast for all 
hands. We intend to stay here several days and take a set of 
observations. Have named the cafion above this point ‘‘Lodore 
Cafion,’™” for as the banks here are not over 400 ft. high the Major 
thinks we had better commence a new cajfion at this point, but the 
canon is really continuous and has now reached 25 miles. 
It has been the worst by far and I predict the worst we shall ever 
meet, 

June 19, 69. Went out this morning to climb the rocks on 
the west side to ascertain the exact height but as it is quite per- 
pendicular we went up the river a mile or two where the red and 
white sand-stone meet and thought to climb the red and then 
work our way back onto the white and then onto the top of what 
we call “Echo Clift’’ [sic] opposite our camp, but what was our 
surprise to find on climbing a little over 800 ft., to come out right 
over the river. The crag on which we were, fairly overhangs the 
water on the other side so much does the river fold back on itself. 
I could see two rappids but think we can run them both. The river 
looks much larger below than above Bear [Yampa] River and 
though it is quite noisy yet I think the increase of water will per- 
mit us to go safely. 


June 20, ’69. Sunday again and we remain in camp. What 
is going to happen? I have kept my tintype album shut trying 
to save it whole but should have been more wise to have opened 
it at once for it fell to pieces anyway, and by lying wet so long 
shut up some of the pictures are spoiled. It is “painfully pleas- 
ing’ to see what freaks the water has cut with the tintypes. Those 


“Two years later, the second exploring party recovered the mess kit and 
other camp ware. 


“Suggested by Southey’s poem, which the Major knew by heart, 
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on the first page are spoiled. Mother has but one eye while all 
that is left of Aunt Marsh is just the top of her head. Eddie has 
his chin untouched while Henry loses nearly all his face—in 
short they are all four spoiled. I have other pictures of all except 
Aunt Marsh, am sorry to lose that one. Two of Chas. Palmer's, 
two of E. Marston's, Porter's and several others are spoiled. 
One of Lucie’s lost a nose but luckily it was the poorest one and 
I have a good one left.* I count myself very lucky to save so 
many. ‘The weather is delightful and we are in excellent spirits. 

June 21, 69. Have made a good run today but have been 
obliged to make two portages on account of bad rappids. We 
could have run the last but for a whirlpool below which brought 
the small boat nearly back again into the worst of the waves. 
We camp tonight in a fine grove of cottonwoods through which 
a creek comes in clear and cold from the mountains full of fine 
trout. The boys are catching them while I write but I am too 
tired or too lazy to do anything except what I can’t help. The 
river is very rappid but not dangerously so except in some short 
places. We are now out of the old red sand-stone but I fear 
if we run west much farther we shall strike it again. Our 
first portage today was past a rapid in red sand-stone. The 
second was in white but not so bad and but for a whirlpool below 
it we should have run it. The men (Andy and Howland) have 
just come in with 20 fine trout which will make a fine breakfast. 

June 22, 69. Made a short and rapid run of about 5 miles 
and camped to allow the men to hunt. They hunted with their 
usual success. At 1 P.M., started again and after a run of 
about 5 miles more we came out into an exceedingly beautiful 
valley full of islands covered with grass and cottonwood. After 
passing so many days in the dark cafions where there is little 
but bare rocks we feel very much pleased when for a few days 
we enjoy the valley. I have found a lot of currants and have 
picked about four quarts which will make a fine mess for all 
hands. We intend to lay here tomorrow and allow the mena 
chance to hunt. Have spread the rations to dry and find one sack 
of rice spoiled. We are glad to get rid of it for our boat is too 
much loaded to ride the waves nicely but is all the time growing, 
lighter as we eat the provisions. 

June 23, 69. The men went hunting and wonderful to re- 
late they have been successful for Bill R. has brought in a deer. 
It is a fine large buck and is as fat as beef. He shot it on a moun- 
tain over 2000 feet above the river, and brought in both hind 
quarters himself. Frank brought in one forequarter but they 
left the other hanging on a tree and as we are much in need of 
fresh provisions we have moved our camp around to the foot of 


“Most of the names here allude to members of Bradley's family, the others 
friends. ‘The identity of ‘Porter’’ has not been determined. 
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this mountain, going 5 miles by the river but if we could go 
straight it is less than one. The Major has been sick for two 
days and if he is well enough tomorrow we shall go up to the 
top of the mountain and take observations and I will bring in the 
deer. The men are on tiptoe and each swears by everything he 
can name that some little innocent deer must die by his hand 
tomorrow. We shall see. 

June 24, 69. Major is much better today but as he fancied 
that he wanted to explore the mountain to the south of here, I 
left him to go his way and I went mine up to the top of the 
cliff after the quarter of deer for I have no faith in the men finding 
another today and it will not do to leave a fine quarter of deer to 
the wolves while we live on bacon. I ascended without much 
difficulty and found the meat untouched by wolves. I suppose 
they do not often climb quite so high for I found by the baro- 
meter that it is 2800 ft. above the river but I am so used to 
climbing them now that I hardly notice it—yet it came very hard 
at first. The river about four miles below here cuts this same 
mountain chain in two and comes out on the other side into de- 
lightful valleys like the one in which we now lie and which we 
have named “Island Park.’’ The river is very rapid and we can 
see from the mountain that we must work to get through and 
shall go at it with a will for we can see for 50 or 60 miles that 
it is all valley and island covered with cottonwood groves and 
the cafion cannot be very long. 

June 25, 69. Started this morning with the hope that we 
might get through the cafion today and possibly we could have 
done it, but one of the men (Jack) was taken sick and as we came 
to a place about 11 A.M., where we had to make a portage we 
concluded to wait until tomorrow and let Jack have a chance 
to rest and sleep as he will take no medicine. We have carried 
the loads around and lowered the boats so that we have only 
to load up and start. We shall have an easy run to get through 
tomorrow if we have no portages to make. Jack is better tonight 
and we shall probably start early in the morning. 


June 26, 69. Have made a pleasant run today of 30 miles. 
Made a short portage and have run a succession of rappids through 
the cafion which lengthened out beyond our expectation. We 
have reached the valley this A.M. Found great numbers of 
geese; brought in 10 tonight but they are very poor at this season. 
Passed several old lodges where the Indians live at certain 
seasons of the year. There are none living in them now. Jack is 
much better tonight and we anticipate a fine run tomorrow. Found 
a fine lot of foccils in the last cafion and have added three new 
varieties to our number and found them in great abundance. 

June 27, 69. We have had a hard day’s work. Have run 
63 miles and as the tide is not rapid we have to row a little which 
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comes harder to us than running rappids. It is the same beautiful 
valley filled with green islands and contrasting strangely but 
pleasantly with the dry and barren bluffs which back them and 
which sometimes come down to the water's edge and entirely 
crowd out the valley for a short distance. Our camp tonight 
is alive with the meanest pest that pesters man—mosquitoes. Yet 
they will be as quiet as death in an hour or so for the night wind 
is too cool for them and they take shelter in the grove. We must 
be very near the Uinta River which everybody said we could 
never reach, but everybody will be mistaken for we are nearing 
it so fast and so easily that we are certain of success. 


June 28, ’69. Reached the desired point at last and have 
camped close to the mouth of the Uinta River. The White River 
comes in about a mile below on the other side. Now for letters 
from home and friends, for we shall here have an opportunity to 
send and receive those that have been forwarded through John 
Heard.” Hope to receive a good lot and think I shall. The 
musical little mosquitoes bite so badly that I can write no longer. 


June 29, ’69. Have written a lot of letters and commenced 
to copy my notes but find the latter so great a job fear unless 
Major makes some change in his present design to go to the 
Agency day after tomorrow, shan’t be able to copy them. If not 
I will send originals, though it would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer 
to read them. Camp is very quiet for all are busy writing home. 
Built a huge fire last night to attract the attention of any Indians 
that might be straggling in the bluffs, that they might either come 
in themselves or report it to the Agency, but no one has come in 
today and fear it was not seen. Weather showery with hot sun 
when it can get a chance to shine. Saw two pelican” on the lake 
tonight but they are on the opposite side out of reach of our rifles. 

June 30, 69. Major has changed his mind and sent his 
brother and Andy [Hall] to the Agency. Will go himself in two 
days. Have kept my letters and notes to send by him for I hope 
to get my mail before he goes. We carried the small boat about 
100 yds. overland to the lake tonight but the pelicans are too shy. 
They hid in the tall reeds beside the water. Shot great quantities 
of geese and ducks. They can be counted by hundreds as they 
float on the lake or fly over our camp to their favorite feeding 
places—the mouths of the Uinta and White rivers below. 

July 1,’69. Went out today with Major to find foccils which 
were reported to abound about three miles up White River. Think 
we were on the wrong side of the stream. They were found by 
an officer sent out by the government with two companies of cav- 
alry to lay out a stage road from Denver to Salt Lake City via 


Not identified. 4 
%Powell mentions “White Pelican” in his notes. 
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White River in 1865." He had a train of 70 wagons camped just 
where we now lie. He built a ferry here and crossed over. Accord- 
ing to the officer’s notes which Major has, they sunk the ferry-boat 
under the tree where our boats are now lying but we have not 
sounded to see if she still remains. Presume she does. Across 
the river is a splendid meadow of the finest grass I ever saw grow- 
ing naturally. It is without exception the finest mowing land I 
ever saw, as smooth and level as a floor and no rocks. It would 
average two tons to the acre for four miles square. Talk of 
grazing land—that beats even far-famed Texas. 

July 2,69. Major, Bill R., and Frank started for the Agency 
early this morning. Sent letters, etc. Have had a very lazy day 
for there are but five of us left in camp and we feel lonesome. 
Since we came here I got enough currants for all hands and they 
were so good that I resolved to have some more and as the mos- 
quitoes drove me away before, I thought I would get ahead of 
them this time so I put a piece of mosquito bar over my hat and 
fastened it around my waist and with gloves to protect my 
hands and a pair of boots coming to the knee to protect me from 
rattlesnakes, I set out and after hunting along the side of the 
Uinta River for more than a mile I succeeded in finding just 
one bush which I broke down and brought off in triumph. 
The mosquitoes are perfectly frightful. As I went through the 
rank grass and wild sunflower sometimes higher than my head 
they would fairly scream around me. I think I never saw them 
thicker even in Florida than at this place. I got more than three 
quarts of currants off the bush I brought in and had an excellent 
supper of them. Our camp is on a little bluff only about ten or 
fifteen ft. above the river between the lake and the mouth of 
the Uinta, and strange to say the mosquitoes trouble us but little 
compared to what they do if we leave our camp. I keep a little 
smoke in front of my tent nearly all the time and that keeps them 
very quiet. One of the men says that while out on the shore of 
the lake a mosquito asked him for his pipe, knife and tobacco 
and told him to hunt his old clothes for a match while he loaded 
the pipe—but I didn’t hear the mosquito ask him though there 
are some very large ones here. 

July 3,69. Another day of quiet rest. Have been cleaning 
rifle and pistols for constant wetting gets them in bad condition. 
Our cook being up to the Agency we have had a great time cook- 
ing today. I cooked some beans. Put on what I thought we 
could eat and set them to boiling. They boiled and swelled and 


*Dellenbaugh, A Canyon Vopede p. 67, calls this camp site the crossing 
by Berthoud and Bridger for the Overland Stage Company in 1861. Compare 
however: ‘We were to follow the wagon road made by Berthoud in 1864-5 
by a train of 70 wagons.”” MS Diary of Rhodes Allen, Sept. 7, 1868, Powell 
Colorado Expedition, June 29-Nov. 16, 1868, transcript in my possession. 


Caw. 
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I kept putting in hot water until I had a large bread-pan that will 
hold ten or twelve quarts solid full of beans. Cooked them as 
well as I could but their being so many they scorched a little for 
the pan wouldn't hold water enough to prevent burning. The 
rest took a boat and went up Uinta River and got some ducks and 
currants for tomorrow. We shall have a poor 4 of July anyway 
and we must make the best of it. 

July 4, 69. No one has returned from the Agency and we 
begin to feel some anxiety lest something has happened or they 
have failed to find it. Hope for the best. Have set our flag on 
the old flag and as we look upon it our thoughts wander back 
to other scenes and other days. Three successive 4ths I have 
been in the wilderness. Two years ago I was on Lodge Pole 
Creek between Ft. Sedgwick and Ft. Sanders. Last year I was 
in the Uinta Mountains whose snow-clad peaks loom up to the 
west and north of our present camp. Where shall I be next 4th 
of July? Took a long walk tonight alone beside the lake and 
thought of home, contrasted its comforts and privileges with 
the privations we suffer here and asked myself why am I here? 
But those green flowery graves on a hillside far away seem to 
answer for me, and with moistened eyes I seek again my tent 
where engaged with my own thoughts, I pass hours with my 
friends at home, sometimes laughing, sometimes weeping until 
sleep comes and dreams bring me into the apparent presence of 
those I love. 

July 5, 69. All returned today. Bill R., Andy and two In- 
dians with pack ponies came in this morning and Major and 
brother came in at night. The Indians are remarkably clean 
looking for Indians. They will take back a lot of stuff which the 
Major has traded off at the Agency. He has got 300 lbs. flour 
which will make our rations last a little longer. Frank Goodman 
left while at the Agency, which will make our party one less.” He 
is one of those that lost everything in the wreck. 

July 6, ’69. Started about 10 A.M., and moved down the 
river once more. Was exceedingly glad to get away for I want 
to keep going. Don’t like long stopping. Passed the mouth of 
White River about two miles below Uinta. Just above its mouth 
in Green River we passed a large island on which a man who used 
to be interpreter at Uinta has a garden. We had read that 
“stolen fruit is sweet” and thought we would try it, so got beets, 
carrots, turnips and potatoes, all too small to eat the bottoms 
so we did the next best thing for Andy having cooked all together, 
we ate them as greens. I tried them but the potato tops tasted 
so badly I threw them away, very fortunate for me for all the 
rest except Howland ate them and have been very sick all the 


“Jack Sumner wrote in his diary: ‘Goodman being fonder of bull- 
whacking than rowing, left the party at the Agency. 
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P.M. All are vomiting freely now and begin to feel better 
though think we shan’t eat any more potato-tops this season. 
Made about 35 miles today. River smooth but valley narrow. 

July 7,69. Have had a pretty little run this morning but the 
hills beginning to get near and higher, we landed about 9 A. M. 
to measure them. I found on the one I climbed a pile of rocks 
placed as children call cob-house (They were long, slatey sand- 
stone rocks). Think it is the work of Indians for I could not find 
names or letters on any of the rocks. I re-piled them and added a 
long rock, over seven feet, which I placed on end and made very 
secure. I also put my name ona flat stone with name of expedition 
and date and fastened it up very strong. Think it will stand 
many years. It is the first time I have left my name in this coun- 
try for we have been in a part where white men may have been 
before but we are now below their line of travel and we shall not 
probably see any more evidences of them until we get to White 
River No. 2 below here. Major and Dunn found the mountain 
they climbed about 1000 ft. above the river. The hills close in 
to the river and we begin to call it a cafion though it was nearly 
one yesterday with its banks set back from the river. In the 
A.M. we began to find rappids. Run several good ones. Run all 
day 40 miles. 

July 8, 69. Have made a run of 12 miles. Didn't start until 
1 o'clock P.M. Climbed the mountain this morning, found it a 
very hard one to ascend but we succeeded at last. In one place 
Major having but one arm couldn’t get up so I took off my 
drawers and they made an excellent substitute for rope and with 
that assistance he got up safe.” Found the mountain 1000 ft. 
above the river. The scenery from its summit is wild and deso- 
late. A succession of craggy peaks like the one we were on was 
all we could see near us. We seemed to be in about the center 
of the range as we could look backwards and forwards and they 
looked about the same in extent, so judge we have got half way 
through the cafion but not the worst half for since we started to- 
day we have had a succession of bad rapids, but have run them 
all, though one I think was the worst we ever run. Every boat 
was half full of water when we got through. It is a wild excit- 
ing game, and aside from the danger of losing our provisions 
and having to walk out to civilization I should like to run them 
all for the danger to life is only trifling. We could almost sure 
get to land on one side or the other for the river generally nar- 
rows up considerably where the rapids are so that we are near 
the shore. We camp tonight at the head of one that Major has 


All three diarists recount the violent illness induced by the potato greens. 
e Major acknowledged that this quick action saved his life. Bradley’s 
account is modest indeed. 


“Bradley changed his attitude as more dangerous rapids were passed later. 
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concluded we cannot run so we shall have to make a short portage 
and let the boats over with ropes. I should run it if left to myself 
as the only trouble is sunken rocks and in such swift water any 
rock that would injure us would show itself and we could avoid 
it. Major's way is safe but I as a lazy man look more to the 
ease of the thing.” We have got the light boat and one of the 
heavy ones down tonight with one-half the goods so that in the 
morning we have but one boat and half the provisions to move 
which with our force is not a hard task. We found foccil fishes’ 
teeth in the rocks. This morning and tonight Major has found 
foccils identical with those I found at Ft. Bridger” so that we are 
still in the basin of an old lake which has now become a respect- 
able mountain range. Run [blank] miles. 


July 9, 69. A terrible gale of dry hot wind swept our camp 
and roared through the cafion mingling its sound with the hollow 
roar of the cataract making music fit for the infernal regions. We 
needed only a few flashes of lightning to meet Milton’s most vivid 
conceptions of Hell. The sand from the beach buried our beds 
while that from an island below filled the air until the cafion was 
no comfortable place for repose as one had to cover his head to 
get his breath. The barometer fell over 290°. It moderated 
to an ordinary gale this morning and we started on the wildest 
day's run of the trip thus far. A succession of rappids or rather 
a continuous rapid with a succession of cataracts for 20 miles 
kept our nerves drawn up to their greatest tension. We would 
dash through one with the speed of the wind, round two in 
the eddy and pull for shore sometimes with little water on board 
but frequently half full, bail out and having looked a moment to 
see the best channel through the next, repeat the same thing, 
dashing and dancing like so many furies. Twice we let down 
with ropes but we could have run them all if it had become a 
necessity to do so. We are quite careful now of our provisions 
as the hot blasts that sweep through these rocky gorges admonish 
us that a walk out to civilization is almost certain death, so better 
go a little slow and safe. 


July 10, 69. Major, Dunn and Howland are gone out to 
climb the mountains. Didn’t go as I want to do some washing 
and copy my notes. It is too much of a job to copy them all at 
once and I want to have them ready if any unexpected opportunity 
should offer, so as far as possible I shall copy whenever I get a 
sheet full. The walls begin to get lower and there are indica- 
tions that this Cafion of Desolation in which we have already 
passed for 45 miles is coming to a close. Those who climb the 
mountain will know more about it. Will wait until their return 


2Powell was cautious to a fault—on both canyon trips. 
=Rurther evidence of Bradley's interest in geology. 
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before writing more and probably until night for they can't get 
back much before noon and we shall start immediately after. 
The men who climbed the mountain were gone until 5 P.M. 
Found it 4000 ft. high 4 miles back from the river. They report 
mountains below us so that the apparent coming out of the cafion 
is caused by the hills being low close to the river. I went out 
tonight and found a bad rapid about half a mile below our present 
camp. Think it can be run but don’t know what the rest will 
think about it. The waves are very heavy but the water is 
deep on the left side and if run carefully there is no trouble but 
our boats would not ride the waves if allowed to go through the 
worst of them. Andy is singing for his own amusement and my 
edification a song that will no doubt some day rank with America 
and other national anthems. All I can make out as he tears it 
out with a voice like a crosscut saw is the chorus: “When he put 
his arm around her she bustified like a forty pounder, look away, 
look away, look away in Dixie’s land.” 


July 11,’69. Sunday again and Major has got his match, for 
in attempting to run a rapid his boat swamped, lost all his bedding, 
one barometer and two valuable rifles which we can ill afford to 
lose as it leaves but 7 rifles in the outfit and we may meet In- 
dians who think our rations worth a fight, though if they try 
it they will find them dear rations. The rapid is not so bad as 
some we have run but they shipped a heavy sea at the start 
which made their boat unmanageable and she rowled [sic] over 
and over, turning everything out. Major had to leave the boat 
and swim to land as he has but one arm and her constant turning 
over made it impossible for him to hold onto her with one hand, 
but the other two (Jack and Dunn) brought the boat in below 
safe with the losses stated and the loss of the oars. We will 
have to make some oars so Major is compelled to keep Sunday 
though against his will.“ Weather windy. Run 14 mile. 


July 12, 69. Got a good start this morning and run several 
fine rapids with little difficulty when we had just begun to think 
all the worst ones were over, when we came suddenly upon an old 
roarer and in attempting to run it my boat was swamped. The 
little boat run it by shipping considerable water but the first 
big wave swept right over our stern, knocking me over the side 
so that I held the boat by one hand and filling the boat. Before 
we could recover from the shock we had shipped several seas and 
all we could do was to cling to the boat and keep her from turning 
over. In this we were successful and having collected our oars 
from the water as soon as we got below the rapid, we got the boat 
on shore without any loss or inconvenience except a glorious 


“The Major labored on the Sabbath, to the chagrin of i 
during both this and the 1871 expedition. deg a a alee 
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ducking and a slight cut on one of my legs which I got when I 
was knocked overboard. All I fear is that the constant wetting 
and drying of my pictures will ruin them. We let the other 
heavy boat over the rapid and since that we have run many more 
and tonight we have just finished letting the boats down one where 
the walls are perpendicular. We let down by wading along and 
where it was too deep we would let the boats down ahead and 
then swim down until we could touch again. Made 15 miles. 


July 13, °69. We have had a fine run of 18 miles this A.M., 
and have run 19 roaring rapids without any accident. Have now 
come out “Coal Cafion’® (the name given to the last part of Cafion 
of Desolation because we found some coal beds) into a valley 
which seems very extensive, that is it seems to be long, but on 
each side is a barren parched dessert [sic]. The winds that 
sweep it are hot and sultry indicating that it is quite wide. It 
is so smoky™ that we can’t see many miles but we are confident 
that the mountains are quite distant. We have come several 
miles in the valley and the water continues quite rapid and | 
hope it will for I am anxious to run down our altitude before we 
leave Green River so that we may have an easier time in the 
Colorado. We are prepared, however, to take it as it comes. We 
have run so many rapids we pay but little attention to them 
and the weather and water boath [sic] being warm we rather 
enjoy getting wet and laugh at the one who gets wettest. We 
are now lying beneath the friendly shade of a cottonwood. Have 
eaten dinner and are now waiting for the 1 o'clock observations. 
Shall know more of the valley before night and will write more. 
Run 22 miles this P.M. with no difficulty. Current rapid but 
only occasionally very bad. Large mountains in sight on the left 
but the valley is continuous. That is, the plain still bounds the 
river but in many places the green valley is crowded out for a 
little while. Think we passed White River No. 2 but it is so 
small we doubt it a little. Grand River can’t be very distant for 
it must flow to the right of the mountain we can see to the east 
of us. Think we must reach it this week if the river don’t cafion 
badly between here and the confluence. 


July 14, 69. Have run 3314 miles today. Had to row much 
of the time for the river is very still. Cafion commenced again 
this A.M., and continues. The walls are perpendicular most of 
the way on one side, seldom on both. A man could leave the 
cafion in many places if it should become necessary to do so but 
with such still water there could be no necessity for doing so. 


Coal Canyon was renamed “Lignite Canyon” in 1871 and “Gray Canyon” 
in 1872. It is now known as Gray Canyon. 

*This seeming ordinary descriptive adjective refers to the smoke from a 
forest fire which ravaged thousands of acres of timberland. Fires were common 
and frequently blanketed hundreds of square miles with dense smoke. 
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The whole country is inconceivably desolate, as we float along 
on a muddy stream walled in by huge sand-stone bluffs that echo 
back the slightest sound. Hardly a bird save the ill-omened raven 
or an occasional eagle screaming over us; one feels a sense of 
loneliness as he looks on the little party, only three boats and 
nine men, hundreds of miles from civilization, bound on an er- 
rand the issue of which everybody declares must be disastrous. 
Yet if he could enter our camp at night or our boats by day he 
could read the cool deliberate determination to persevere that 
posses [sic] every man of the party and would at once predict 
that the issue of all would be success. As we get farther south 
the weather gets hotter and the sun shining on the sand-stone heats 
the whole cafion like an oven. We are nearly suffocated tonight 
and but for a breeze that occasionally draws in upon us it would 
be intolerable. We expect it very hot when we come to the 
Colorado. 

July 15, 69. Made another hard run, for the sun was so hot 
we could scarcely endure it and much of the time the cafon was 
so closely walled in that the breeze could not reach us. We have 
worked as hard as we could to get only 25 miles and the river has 
been so crooked that in going 20 miles we have actually advanced 
less than 11 miles. We have almost lost our trees. We stopped 
for dinner today in the open sun with the thermometer over 100° 
close to the water. It is more comfortable to be out on the stream 
than to be on the land for we can get a better breeze. The water 
is calm as a lake—hardly moves at all in some places. Camp to- 
night in a snug little niche in the rocks but without any trees, yet 
at this time of day the sun is so low that the walls of the cafion 
afford ample shade. Most of us have been unwell today from 
eating sour beans for supper last night. 

July 16, 69. Hurra! Hurra! Hurra! Grand River came upon 
us or rather we came upon that very suddenly and to me un- 
expectedly 514 P.M. Had been running all day through higher 
walls, mostly vertical, but the river was smooth though in some 
places more rapid than for two days. The cafion looked dark 
and threatening but at last without warning, no valley or even 
opening unusual, in broke the Grand with a calm strong tide very 
different from what it has been represented. We were led to 
expect that it was a rushing, roaring mountain torrent which 
when united with the Green would give us a grand promenade 
across the mountains. The rock is the same old sand-stone under- 
laid for the last 20 miles with limestone containing marine foccils 
and at the junction of the two rivers, strangely curved and broken. 
The river Colorado formed by the junction of these two is as we 
can see it (1000 yds.) calm and wide and very much unlike the 
impossible unpassable succession of foaming and raging water- 
falls and cataracts which have been attributed to it. It is pos- 
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sible we are allured into a dangerous and disastrous cafion 
of death by the placid waters of this cafion which may be no 
fair specimen of the whole, but this is what has been represented 
as inaccessible by any means yet devised and one adventurer 
actually offered to explore it with a balloon” if Congress would 
furnish the needful greenbacks, and here we float in upon the 
scene never before beheld by white men and by all regarded as 
dangerous of approach from any quarter and especially so by 
water. And the last 75 miles of our journey through a dark calm 
canon which a child might sail in perfect safety. Surely men 
do get frightened wonderfully at chained lyons [sic]. Trees 
have been very scarce all through this cafon (Green River 
Cafion) and at last failed altogether. We stopped at noon in a 
notch of the wall where the melting snow and rain have worn 
away the rocks until we could climb, but Major did so but could 
not see anything at any distance. We were so fortunate as to 
get two beaver today and they will afford us fresh meat which 
we need very much. They are quite decent eating and the tails 
make excellent soup. After eating bacon for some time we find 
any kind of fresh meat palatable even the poor old geese, so 
poor they can’t fly and just off the nest, go good to us when long 
fed on bacon. 


July 17, ’69. Rained considerably last evening. A real 
southern thunder shower roared through the cafions lighting 
them for a while with fearful briliancy [sic] and shaking the old 
cliffs with peals of thunder that seemed as if commissioned to make 
doubly desolate this regeon [sic] set apart for desolation but 
it cleared off about 10 P.M., and we had a lovely night for sleep. 
Have been overhauling the rations and find the flour in a very 
bad condition. Have sifted it all through a mosquito bar, taking 
out the lumps and washed the sacks and put it up again. We have 
only about 600 Ibs. left and shall be obliged to go on soon for we 
cannot think of being caught in a bad cafion short of provisions. 
It was the intention to remain at this point until Aug. 7 to observe 
the eclipse™ but shall not probably remain more than three or four 
days, just long enough to get latitude and longitude as the junc- 
tion of these rivers has never been surely known within one 
hundred miles. 


July 18, 69. Sunday again and though a thousand spires 
point Heavenward all around us yet not one sends forth the 
welcome peal of bells to wake the echoes of these ancient cliffs 
and remind us of happier if not grander scenes. All has been 


"Said to have been John Wise, the American aeronaut, who also wanted to 
cross the Atlantic by balloon. 

*®The newspapers of the day carried illustrated features and long accounts 
in anticipation of the phenomenon. Powell had made elaborate plans to make 
careful observations, but clouds obscured the eclipse. 
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quiet in camp today, no work, no firing of guns, no noise of any 
kind. Each seeks the shade of the stinted bushes that skirt the 
bank and engaged with his own thoughts or in conversation 
spends the time as suits him best. I with blanket spread on a 
little bench of sand shaded by overhanging willows have been 
sleeping off the effects of a heavy dose of beavertail soup. And 
now | sit upon the same bench and write. Our camp is pitched in 
the angle formed by the two rivers on a sand bank washed 
down from both of them. To our right when looking south comes 
the Green with a rapid muddy stream for it has been rising 
since we arrived and now sweeps the Grand back well towards 
the left bank, but when we came the Grand was master of the 
field, and I think that is generally the case for now that it is at 
quite low water and is clear almost as the Merrimac” yet it moves 
with a strong deep tide and is wider than the Green, though with 
its present swift current the latter probably poars [sic] the most 
water. The Grand flows in from the left and its course is not 
so much changed by the union as the course of the Green, in fact 
it is properly the Colorado and the Green is its tributary. Our 
boats swing lazily at the bank in the eddy. Everything has been 
taken out of them and they subjected to a thorough clenzing [sic]. 
We have not yet measured the cliffs but estimate them at about 
1200 to 1500 ft. above the river.- Shall measure them before we 
leave, probably tomorrow, for I judge we shall not remain longer 
than the day after for we, like Valandigham” “must arise and go 
or stay and die’ as our rations are very limited. 


July 19, 69. Washing-day with us. Almost all of us have 
had a turn at it today, getting ready for what comes below. Grand 
River has been quite muddy today, indicating rain in the moun- 
tains above. Hot weather continues and with our scanty shade 
our camp is not a very pleasant one. Since we left Uinta we 
have hardly seen a mosquito so hot, dry and desolate is it that 
it won't produce even that little pest, but the constant and not 
unwelcome churping [sic] of the large black cricket is never 
silent except where the cafion walls are so vertical as to utterly 
forbid him a foot-hold. We sometimes hear the harsh shriek of 
the locust but only in occasional localities. Have heard but few 
since we came to this point. 


July 20, 69. Started to climb the mountains on the east at 
noon. Thermometer at 95° in the shade. Climbed three hours 
and at last succeeded in reaching the top of the tallest cliff. The 
rocks were heated by the sun until the top which is usually the 


*°The Merrimac River of northeastern Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
which Bradley knew so well. 

“Clement L. Vallandigham, American politician, banished by Lincoln in 
fees for speeches delivered in Ohio criticizing the Administration and conduct 
or the war. 
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coolest was hotter than the cafion for the thermometer indicated 
99° at the summit. The cliff is a strange one for the soft sand- 
stone on top has worn out in caves and the top is all like honey- 
comb with them. We paced one of them 75 yds. in a straight 
line so high we could walk anywhere in it and many thousand men 
could be sheltered in that single cliff. The scenery from the top 
is the same old picture of wild desolation we have seen for the 
last hundred miles. Curiously shaped spires and domes rise 
everywhere and the walls for two hundred feet at the top are 
vertical, giving one the impression that the river banks would 
be the same, but they are not so on the Colorado so far as we can 
see but may become so when we reach the hard rocks below the 
limestone. Shall start tomorrow morning. 

July 21, 69. Started this morning and by hard labor have 
made 814 miles today. Rapids commenced about two miles 
from the junction and have now become continuous. We can’t 
run them or rather we don’t run many of them, on account of our 
rations. We are afraid they will spoil and if they do we are in 
a bad fix. Have let down with ropes much of the way. Made 
four portages and camp tonight in a place where we can only 
find sleeping ground by piling up rocks along the edge of the 
water and then collecting the scanty sand from between the huge 
bowlders. In that way we have made comfortable beds. Have 
made two portages within 100 yds. above and there is another 
waiting not a hundred yds. below. So I conclude the Colorado 
is not a very easy stream to navigate.” 

July 22, 69. Made but a short run today, only 114 miles 
for Major wanted to determine what has so disarranged the 
strata here, and we having lost a pair of oars letting the little 
boat over a rapid he determined to lay by a day and make oars 
and climb the mountain. He with his brother climbed the nearest 
cliff which they found to be 1200 ft. high. The strata all along 
here dips both ways from the river which Major says is caused 
by sliding down of part of the mountain. Have looked below for 
two miles and we can run all the way for that distance though 
we can see rapids from there that think we can’t run. 

July 23, 69. Another day of hard labor. Have made 514 
miles with three good long portages and all the way rapid. Much 
of the last three miles we have let down with ropes. Rapids get 
worse as we advance and the walls get higher and nearly per- 
pendicular. We camp tonight above a succession of furious 
cataracts. There are at least five in the next mile around which 
we shall have to make portages. Let it come. We know that 
we have got about 2500 ft. to fall yet before we reach Ft. Mohavie 


“The true portage, which involved unloading the boats and carrying the 
supplies over the talus, was backbreaking toil. Sometimes a trail had to be 
made over the rocks so that the men could gain footing. 
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[sic] and if it comes all in the first hundred miles we shan’t be 
dreading rapids afterwards for if it should continue at this rate 
much more than a hundred miles we should have to go the rest 
of the way up hill which is not often the case with rivers. Major 
estimates that we shall fall fifty feet on the next mile and he al- 
ways underestimates. We have as yet found no place in the 
Colorado where we could not land on either side of the river for 
though the walls come quite close to the water yet there has 
always been a strip of fallen rocks or a sand bank. Where we 
lay yesterday there was a sand beach half a mile long and much 
of the way more than a hundred yds. wide. The heat is quite 
oppressive during the day. The thermometer indicates above 
100° most of the time and that heats the cafion like an oven 
which lasts nearly all night, but usually gets quite cool by morn- 
ing. The tide-mark indicates that the water is sometimes 15 to 
20 ft. higher than now and there must be fun here when it is at 
that height.” 


July 24, 69. Well, we got over or around three out of the 
five rapids. Had to take everything around by hand and 
around the second we had to carry our boats over the huge 
bowlders which is very hard work as two of them are very heavy, 
being made of oak. We had to slide them out on the rocks at the 
third rapid but not so far or so hard work as at the second. 
Have made only 34 mile today and camp at another rapid which 
they tell me is not so bad as the others but I haven't been to look 
at it yet. They don’t interest me much unless we can run them. 
That I like but portage don’t agree with my constitution. We 
found part of the bones of what Major pronounces an alligator® 
tonight. He must be on an independent exploring expedition, 
probably to discover the junction of Grand and Green and failed 
as many do for want of breath. All I have to say is he was sensible 
to die before he attempted to assend [sic] the next rapid for it 
has an almost direct fall of from 15 to 20 feet. We have met 
nothing to compare with it before. Weather is not quite so hot 
today. We are in good spirits. We are glad to get down our 
altitude before the cafion gets narrower and higher as it will 
do when we come to harder rocks. In these rapid places the 


river narrows up unaccountably. Andy has been throwing stones 
across for amusement tonight. 


July 25, 69. Sunday brings no rest to us, no notice being 
taken of it. Have been working hard today to make 314 miles. 


®Tide” or flood marks as much as 35 to 40 feet above the river were 
observed elsewhere along the route. In 1872, the second party encountered 
water about 8 to 10 feet higher than the 1869 levels, and contended with much 
greater danger in the rapids. 


*®This is difficult to explain. If the bones were fossil they might well have 
been amphibian or reptilian. 
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Two of the boats came in tonight leaking badly. Mine is now the 
only tight one we have left and fear she will not long remain so 
if we continue to meet such severe rapids. The river is still 
one foaming torrent, yet I believe there is a slight improvement 
today. We can see from the bluffs quite a long distance and it 
is all very rapid and covered with foam but we can’t tell at 
this distance whether we can run it or not. We intended to re- 
main here tomorrow and repair the boats but find we can’t get 
out of the cafion to get pitch so we shall move on in the morning. 
I hope for a longer run than we have had for the past few days. 


July 26, 69. Another day wasted foolishly. Run 114 miles 
and finding a latteral [sic] cafion Major wished to land and climb 
the mountains so five of us started on a wild-goose chase after 
pitch but it was so hot we all backed out except the Major who 
says he climbed the cliff, but I have my doubts. It is unaccount- 
ably hot on the mountains but being showery tonight the air 
feels a little cooler. Rapids continue. One below our present 
camp will give us another portage. Found the camp of an Indian 
today with meat bones that had been picked within two months. 


July 27, ’69. Have made a good run today of 1114 miles. 
Part of the way had very bad rapids. Made one portage and 
let down with ropes several times. The walls are getting nearer 
the water and in many places they meet the water on both sides 
so that if we meet an impassable rapid we shall have to run it 
with all the risk, or abandon the expedition, but if it is not a very 
bad direct fall we shall try to run it. For several miles above 
our present camp the walls were in that way but we have a good 
little bank now on both sides as far as we can see. We were so 
lucky as to get two sheep today which in the present reduced 
state of our ration is hailed as the greatest event of the trip. 
Weather showery but not much rain. 


July 28, 69. Had a very hard run this A.M. to make only 
two miles. Made two portages, the longest we have made on 
the Colorado, but since noon we have had an excellent run of 
1214 miles. Most of the distance it was very rapid. The last 
few miles, however, it has been very still and we fear the rapids 
are going to quit us altogether for a while and then come on 
again as at this point the walls of the cafion are very low, not 
over 150 ft., and when they rise again we may have swifter 
water. Wecame tonight upon a stream that is not down upon 
any of our maps. It is larger than White River No. 2 and quite 
muddy, indicating recent rains in the mountains which we can 
see S. W. of us. The mountains are quite high. Think they are 
not snow-clad but it is so smoky we can’t determine yet. We 
can tell in the morning. The creek comes in from the west and 
sweeps far out into the Colorado. It is not now much more than 
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30 to 50 yds. wide but has a channel much wider. Evidently at 
some seasons it is much larger and very noisy. 

July 29, 69. Run 20 miles with ease. Found many small 
rapids or what we call small ones now but which would pass 
for full-grown cataracts in the States. We like them much for 
they send us along fast and easy and lower our altitude very 
much. Major named the new stream ‘Dirty Devil’s Creek” and 
as we are the only white men who have seen it I for one feel 
quite highly complimented by the name, yet it is in keeping with 
his whole character which needs only a short study to be read 
like a book." Those mountains we saw last night are not snow- 
clad. We passed them today leaving them on our right. They 
have considerable wood on them and are quite grand in appear- 
ance as they contain harder rocks than any we have before seen 
on the trip. Bazalt [sic], granite, etc., which wears away slowly 
and gives them a very rough appearance. Hope we shan't meet 
any such right in our way but expect to do so before we get 
through, for all the explorers of the lower Colorado predict that 
there are Bazaltic and Granite wails to the unknown cafion from 
3000 to 5000 ft. high; if so we ought to meet them pretty soon 
for we are fast making distance into the unknown. We found 
an old ruin of a Moqui house today.” It was built in a desolate 
place where they could find a little grass and a little lowland on 
which to raise a few vegetables. It must be one or two hundred 
years since it was inhabited as every trace of paths or roof tim- 
bers are blotted out. It was built of stone with a thick strong 
wall some of which is still standing but most all has fallen down. 
It contained four rooms of the following dimensions: 13 x 6—13 
x 18—13 x 16—13 x 28. There was also another not so well 
preserved, built under the bluff as if for a sort of kitchen or shelter 
for their cattle. We found many specimens of curiously marked 
fragments of crockery some of which I have saved, but may not 
be able to ever get them home. I would like very much to find 
one of their villages along the river for they are an hospitable peo- 
ple and retain more of the former customs of the old race than any 
other living tribe. 

July 30, 69, Made another fine run of 21 miles though much 
of the way there was but little tide. The walls of the cafion are 
yet quite low though somewhat higher than for the last few days. 
We are expecting to come to the San Juan River, for by a Mormon 


_., Powell called this “Dirty Devil Creek.” Sumner described it thusly: 
The water is about as filthy as the washing from the sewers of some large 
city, but stinks more than cologne ever did. It has been named ‘Dirty Creek.” "’ 
Bradley's appraisal of the Major’s character is cryptic. The Dirty Devil is 
now known as the Frémont River. 

“Pueblo (Moqui) remains. Moqui was the name applied by the Navajos 


to the Hopi Indians. The Major’s diary gives a fine sketch of the floor plan 
of this ruin. 
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thap which we have it is only 50 miles from the junction and we 
have already come nearly twice that distance. By the official map 
from Washington it is put down as ‘‘probably” 100 miles, but as 
we have run farther west than they have marked the probable 
course of the Colorado, that will make the mouth of the San Juan 
further down though we shall probably strike it tomorrow. Be- 
gin to find occasional pieces of granite, which indicates that there 
are mountains of it near from which it has rolled down. 

July 31,’69. The last day of the month finds us at the mouth 
of the San Juan, and we find it about the size of White River No. 
1, though not so deep as that was when we passed it. It hasa 
very rapid tide and is quite muddy. It will add considerably to 
the amount of water and probably increase the speed for a little 
while. There is not a tree at its mouth and the place is most 
desolate and uninviting. Fear Major will conclude to remain 
here and observe the eclipse on the 7th but sincerely hope not 
for to find shelter we have to crawl into the rocks and let the 
evelike projection of the cliff shelter us, and the rocks are almost 
hissing hot. The thermometer seldom gets lower than 100° ex- 
cept just before sunrise, when it falls a little. The air is so dry 
that there is generaily over 40° difference in the wet and dry 
thermometers. Have run 19% miles today. 

August Ist, 69. Sunday finds us again on the move. Major 
tried in vain to climb the low cliffs on the south side of the San 
Juan. They are so very smooth that they defy his efforts and 
he becoming disgusted has moved down the river a mile or so 
to find a better camp. We are on the left side of the Colorado 
in a little bunch of oaks and willows which with a little fixing will 
afford a tolerable shelter. Just saw three sheep this A.M. but 
failed to get one of them. The rocks are so smooth it is impossible 
to follow them for they can run right up the side of a cliff where 
man can get no foot-hold. Their feet are made cupping and the 
outer surface of the hoof is as sharp as a knife. They seem to 
have no fear of falling but will leap from rock to rock, never 
stumbling nor slipping though they will be a thousand ft. above 
us and a single miss-step would dash them to atoms. They are 
very good eating and we need meat very much, not having over 
15 lbs. of bacon in the whole outfit. We are short of everything 
but flour, coffee and dried apples and in a few days our rations 
will be reduced to that. 

August 2d, ’69. In the same camp, doomed to be here another 
day, perhaps more than that for Major has been taking observa- 
tions ever since we came here and seems no nearer done now 
than when he began. He ought to get the latitude and longitude 
of every mouth of a river not before known, and we are willing to 
face starvation if necessary to do it but further than that he 
should not ask us to wait and he must go on soon or the conse- 
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quences will be different from what he anticipates.” If we could 
get game or fish we should be all right but we have not caught a 
single mess of fish since we left the junction. Major has agreed 
to move on in the morning so we feel in good spirits tonight. 

August 3d, 69. Have made an easy run of 33 miles. Passed 
several rapids but none that we could not run easily. Have 
lowered our altitude finally. Over 750 ft. since we left the San 
Juan. This A.M. Jack was so fortunate as to kill a sheep which 
sets us up again and as the hills are a little more covered with 
grass we begin to hope that we may get an occasional sheep. If 
so we can live very well for they are very good eating and the 
one we got today is quite fat and will weigh about 80 lbs. dressed. 
There was another with it that we came near getting but it got 
away and perhaps it is well that it did for when we got two be- 
fore part spoiled and we had to throw it away. We have taken 
the precaution to dry part of this so there is little danger of its 
spoiling. Fish were very plenty as we passed along today but 
they will not bite as they get plenty to eat all along; where the 
water is still we could see them catching small flies that the river 
seems covered with. The cafion continues low and the sand-stone 
through which the river now runs has a strange tendency to form 
mounds and monuments from which Major has concluded to call 
it ‘Monument Cafion” from the mouth of the San Juan. Where 
we camp tonight there are pony tracks and evidences that the 
Indians can get in here. We think it must be through a little 
stream that comes in at this point but most such places become 
perpendicular if followed back a short distance. The weather 
continues very hot. 

August 4, 69. Another long run of 3814 miles. Water very 
still all the way and a head wind which this P.M. has sometimes 
blown a perfect tornado with lightning and rain. The walls for 
the last 20 miles have been getting higher and the cafion narrower. 
Tonight, however, we came suddenly to a point where the strata 
is very much broken and quite a basin is formed by the washing 
away of the upturned rocks, but just below a few miles the strata 
is again horizontal so that probably the break is only local. Jack 
and Bill D. have just come in from a short hunt and report that 
there seems to be quite an extensive plain off to the south of us. 
Where we are now encamped are signs of Indians such as brush 
cut for beds, and old bones—but quite old. We are at or very 
near the Ute trail where the Indians cross the river. Tomorrow 
or next day we ought to come to the Pah Rhear [Paria] River. A 
small trail where the Mormons have a ferry. Have made but 
little altitude today as the river has been too still, but just below 
our camp a fine rapid commences that is roaring pretty loud and 


"The Major was at times inconsiderate of the wishes of his men. Food 
was already short. 
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I can see the white foam for quite half a mile so judge we may 
make a little altitude while the rocks remain broken. We have 
all learned to like mild rapids better than we do still water. But 
some of the party want them very mild.” 

August 5, 69. Well, I said yesterday that we had learned 
to like rapids, but we came to two of them today that suit us too 
well, They are furious cataracts. The first one we passed before 
we ate dinner and after dinner we run a few miles and came upon 
one that has lasted us all the P.M. But we are over it or rather 
around it for we had to take the boats out in one place. We 
have lowered our altitude today very much for this A.M. we had 
a series of rapids which we could run and which let us down 
very fast. Am very tired tonight. Hope a good sleep will do 
me good but this constant wetting in fresh water and exposure to 
a parching sun begins to tell on all of us. Run 12 miles today. 

August 6,69. Another hard day for 1034 miles. The cafion 
has lofty walls, much of the way perpendicular and wherever 
the rocks have fallen in or there is a side cafion we have a rapid. 
Where we can run the currant [sic] is swift and we make good 
speed. This forenoon we came upon a dangerous rapid where 
we had to cling to the smooth sides of the rocks until we could 
view the situation and having discovered a little foothold on the 
left at the top of the fall we succeeded in landing all our boats 
safely and climbing over the rocks that made the rapid. We 
carried our rations and then lowered our boats and were in and 
away again. Three times today we have had to carry everything 
around rapids, but the last few miles we came tonight we found 
the rapids less furious and I hope we are out of the worst of 
this series. Tomorrow is the eclipse so we have to stop and let 
Major climb the mountain to observe it. We have camped in a 
place where the rock is so much broken that possibly he may climb 
out but the chances are against him, for if he succeeds in reaching 
a point where he can see out, the probability is that it will be 
cloudy and rain about the hour for the eclipse as it has done for 
the past three or four days. The dip of the strata changes 
here to the west and the limestone is just in sight. It is fortunate 
that it changes for it always has given us trouble when that old 
hard marble comes up. It was that which gave us frightful 
cataracts when we first came into the Colorado and if we have 
escaped it we are lucky. 

August 7, ’69. Have been in camp all day repairing boats, 
for constant banging against rocks has begun to tell sadly on 
them and they are growing old faster if possible than we are. 
Have put four new ribs in mine today and calked her all around 
until she is as tight again as a cup. Hope it is the last time she 
will need repair on this trip. Major and brother have climbed 


Another indication of fraying nerves and sinking morale. 
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the mountain to observe the eclipse but think it almost or quite 
a total failure for it has rained almost or quite all the P.M. We 
could see the sun from camp when it was about half covered but it 
clouded immediately and before the cloud passed it was behind 
the bluffs. Major has not yet come in. Cannot tell whether he 
saw it ornot. If he did we shall have our longitude. The river 
is very red and rising some. Hope it is caused only by these 
little showers for we now have all the water we want and any 
more would make it harder for us. Have pitched our tent for 
the first time since we left Uinta. 


August 8, 69. Major and brother were in the bluffs all last 
night. ‘Chey looked at the eclipse and at the river and mountains 
until they could not get to camp before it got too dark, for one 
cannot come down perpendicular walls unless he has daylight for 
it. The sun clouded at the moment the eclipse passed off so we 
know no more about our longitude now than when we came here. 
Though it is Sunday it brings no rest for us. We have found five 
rapids today around which we have had to make portages. Have 
run only 314 miles today. Never made so many portages in one day 
for we have never had so little to carry around them as now. The 
weather is more pleasant tonight and the river is clearer but it 
is very muddy yet. There is one good rapid at our camp that 
we can run and another about 500 yds. below that will require 
another portage but we can't get down to look at it for the walls 
come down to the water and it is too deep and swift to wade past 
it. We have always found some footing around bad rapids so 
far, for the rock that makes the rapid makes also a chance to get 
around it, and I apprehend that it will always be so for if there 
is no obstruction it is simply swift and we like that for we can 
ride as fast as water can run if there are no rocks or heavy waves. 
We begin to be a ragged looking set for our clothing is wearing 
out with such rough labor and we wear scarce enough to cover 
our nakedness for it is very warm with a sun pouring down be- 
tween sand-stone walls 2000 ft. high. They are that height now 
and gradually rising though Major says that 12 or 15 miles ahead 
seems to be a slight valley or break, probably where the Pah 
Rhear comes in, and just beyond that are very high snow- 
clad mountains, but probably the snow is only what fell 
when we had the showers for they saw snow just back of the cliffs 
where they climbed yesterday. The limestone is coming up again 
and there are some of the most beautiful marbles I ever saw, not 
excepting those in the Cap. at Washington. They are polished 
by the waves, many of them, and look very fine. Should like 
specimens of them but the uncertainty of adequate transportation 
makes it vain to collect even a foccil, not to speak of plain rocks. 
We are interested now only in how we shall get through the 
cahon and once more to civilization though we are more than 
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ever sanguine of success. Still our slow progress and wasting 
rations admonish us that we have something to do. Fortunately 
we are a happy-go-lucky set of fellows and look more to our 
present comfort than our future danger and as the cook has a fine 
jot of beans cooking with every prospect that his sweating and 
swearing will issue in an ample breakfast in the morning, we shall 
make our beds tonight and no doubt sleep as soundly as if sur- 
rounded with all the comforts of “happy home” instead of ina 
cave of the earth. 

August 9, 69. We made but little distance on Sunday but 
today we have run 16 miles, made three portages and passed 31 
rapids, some of them very bad ones. Have had a little better 
running this P.M. Am in hopes that this series of heavy rapids 
is about ended. We have now run down our altitude until we 
are no longer apprehensive on that score. The limestone con- 
finues to rise fast. Think there is about one thousand ft. up now 
but as the bottom part is softer than that which came up first it 
wears faster and makes a better bed for the river. We passed a 
beautiful cascade today but the rapids were so furious and the 
walls so nearly vertical we could not stop to examine it. To me 
it was the prettiest sight of the whole trip—The green ferns 
around it formed a pleasing contrast with the unending barren- 
ness of the cafion. 

August 10, 69. About noon today Major concluded that 
our course south, our extreme southern latitude and our continu- 
ous falling of altitude all indicated that we had passed the Pah 
Rhear River and were fast approaching some other, probably 
the Chiquito, or Little Colorado. He told us so at noon and 
at 2 P.M. we came upon it. It is a lothesome [sic] little stream, 
so filthy and muddy that it fairly stinks. It is only 30 to 50 
yds. wide now and in many places a man can cross it on the 
rocks without going in to his knees. There are signs of Indians 
here but quite old. Cannot tell whether they are Moquis or 
Apaches. I think more likely the latter for the Moquis keep 
close to their villages. We now conclude that we passed the 
Ute trail Aug. 3 where we saw the pony tracks, and that the 
loathesome little stream that came in where we found the strata so 
broken Aug. 4 is no other than the Pah Rhear River. The 
Colorado continues very rapid, indeed it seems more like an 
overgrown brook than it does like a large river. We have run 
1334 miles today in which we passed 35 rapids. We run them 
all though some of them were bad ones. One was the largest we 
have run in the Colorado for we have gone more cautiously in 
it than we did inthe Green. I think we have had too much cau- 
tion and made portages where to run would be quite as safe and 
much less injurious to the boats. We shall have to stop here two 
or three days to get latitude and longitude as this point has not 
been determined though it is said a man went through from here 
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on a raft to Callville in eleven days.” If so we have little to fear 
from waterfalls below. But I place but little reliance on such re- 
ports though his story has been published with much show of 
reason and Major has seen the man. Weare sorry to be delayed 
as we have had no meat for several days and not one sixth of a 
ration for more than a month, yet we are willing to do all that we 
can to make the trip a success. Weather showery. 

August 11, 69, Have been in camp all day for I have 
nothing to wear on my feet but an old pair of boots in which I 
cannot climb the mountains and which are my only reliance for 
making portages. Inthe boat and much of the time in camp I go 
bare-foot, but I have a pair of camp moccasins to slip on when 
the rocks are bad or the sand is too hot. I have given away my 
clothing until I am reduced to the same condition of those who 
lost by the shipwreck of our boats. I cannot see a man of the 
party more destitute than I am. Thank God the trip is nearly 
ended for it is no place for a man in my circumstances but it will 
let me out of the Army, and for that I would almost agree to 
explore the river Styx. I have rigged a stone table and chair 
and have commenced again to copy my notes. Have copied 
some from time to time and find it much easier than to do it all 
at once.” Shall get them copied to date if we stay here tomorrow 
and I fear we shall have to stay several days though Jack got 
one set of observations today which gives us time once more and 
if itis not cloudy Major will get latitude on the north star tonight, 
but it is generally cloudy at night. He is going to get longitude 
by the sun and moon which he can probably get tomorrow as it 
don't cloud up generally until two or three P.M. Our camp is 
under the shelving edge of a cliff on the south side of the Chiquito 
and is protected from both sun and rain by overhanging rocks 
though it is filthy with dust and alive with insects. If this is a 
specimen of Arrazona [Arizona] a very little of it will do for 
me. The men are uneasy and discontented and anxious to move 
on. If Major does not do something soon I fear the consequences, 
but he is contented and seems to think that biscuit made of sour 
and musty flour and a few dried apples is ample to sustain a 
laboring man. If he can only study geology he will be happy 
without food or shelter but the rest of us are not afflicted with 
it to an alarming extent. 


August 12, 69. Have copied my notes to date and now am 


“This refers to the story of James White, who had not claimed to have 
gone through the Grand Canyons until others convinced and urged him to 
make such a claim. That he spent several days on the river is certain, but 
just where has never been satisfactorily demonstrated. The fullest critical study 
of White's story is by Robert Brewster Stanton. See his Colorado River Con- 
troversies, (New York, 1932), pp. 3-93. 

“The preserved manuscript is written with neatness and care. It is 
undoubtedly the transcription to which Bradley here alludes. 
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anxious to be on the move. Major got latitude last night by 
which we find ourselves as far south as Callville so that what 
we run now must be west from this point. Major's brother is 
out on the mountains with the barometer so we shall know their 
height when he comes in. There remains nothing more to be 
done that is absolutely necessary for lat. and long. are sufficient 
and we ought to be away in the morning. Don’t know whether 
we shall or not. It is looking like a shower tonight. I am sur- 
prised to find it raining nearly every night in a country where 
they say rain seldom falls. 

August 13, ’69. Started about 9 A.M. and have made 15 
miles. The rapids are almost innumerable, some of them very 
heavy ones full of treacherous rocks. Three times today we have 
let down with ropes but without making a portage. Our rations 
are so much reduced now that they make but little difference to 
the boats. We camp tonight at the head of the worst rapid we 
have found today and the longest we have seen on the Colorado. 
The rocks are seen nearly all over it for half a mile or more—in- 
deed the river runs through a vast pile of rocks. I am convinced 
that no man has ever run such rapids on a raft, though it is pos- 
sible he might pass along the shore and build another raft below 
and so work his way out but I pay little heed to the whole story.® 
Major has just come in and says the granite is coming up less than 
a mile down the river. We are now in the red sand-stone of Lo- 
dore Cafion which we have run through very quickly this time for 
the strata has a great dip here, but if our course changes as it now 
seems inclined to the west and N.W. we may clear most of the 
granite. One thing is pretty certain—no rocks ever made can 
make much worse rapids than we now have. 

August 14, 769. Well, this is emphatically the wildest day 
of the trip so far. We let down the first rapid this morning, run 
the one at its foot—a very heavy one—and then a succession of 
very rough ones until near noon when we came to the worst one 
we had seen on the river and the walls being vertical or rather 
coming to the water on both sides we had to run it and all being 
ready, away we went each boat following close to the one next 
before. The little boat being too small for such a frightful sea, 
filled soon after starting and swung around head up river almost 
unmanageable but on she went and by the good cool sense of 
those on board she was kept right side up through the whole of 
it (more than half a mile). My boat came next and the first 
wave dashed partly over us with fearful force striking one oar 
from the hand of Major’s brother but did not fill the boat. She 
rose to battle with the next one and by good luck we kept her 
head to the waves and rode them all taking less water than we 


“Another first-hand observation which shows the inaccuracy of the James 
White story. 
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sometimes do on much smaller rapids. Bill R. came next and 
quite as lucky as we were he escaped with a good shaking up and 
a slight ducking. The waves were frightful beyond anything we 
have yet met and it seemed for a time that our chance to save the 
boats was very slim but we are a lusty set and our good luck did 
not go back on us then. This P.M. we have kept up the game, 
until tonight we find ourselves six miles from where we started 
and in about the middle of a tremendous rapid fully half a mile 
long. We have lowered the boats to this point by clinging to the 
side of the granite cliff and working them along as best we could. 
It injures them very much and if I could have my say we should 
run it for the risk is no greater and we can run it in a few moments 
while this will take us nearly another half day. We have but 
poor accommodations for sleeping tonight. No two except Major 
and Jack can find space wide enough to make a double bed and 
if they don’t lie still we shall ‘hear something drop” and find one 
of them in the river before morning. I sleep in a wide seam of the 
rocks where I can’t roll out. Andy has his bed just above the 
water on a fragment at the water's edge scarce wide enough to 
hold him. The rest are tucked around like eve-swallows wherever 
the cliff offers sufficient space to stretch themselves with any 
degree of comfort or safety.” 

August 15, 69. This morning (Sunday) we lowered the 
little boat with great labor and it nearly stove her so we volun- 
teered to run my boat through and putting in the rations away 
we went. ‘2.40’ was no name for it. We went like the wind 
and as luck would have it took in but little water, only one sea 
which was not quite thick enough to get on board but swept our 
stern with terrible force. Caught by the whirlpools below we 
whirled round and round until out of them and then rowed into 
the eddy and laid on our oars to have the fun of seeing Bill R. run 
it which he did after a while, but not getting out quite far enough 
from shore his boat nearly filled and he broke one oar. We have 
already (12 M.) made 4 miles and after we let down past the 
rapid at which we now lie we may make a good run yet. We 
don't expect it, however, for the granite raises Cain with the 
river. Have run only 3% miles this P.M. for Howland had the 
misfortune to lose his notes and map of the river from Little 
Colorado down to this point so we have camped at the first land- 
ing, which happens to be an excellent camping ground shaded 
by a fine weeping-willow which throws a greatful [sic] shadow 
over a wide circle. There is also a fine creek or river as they 
would call it in this country coming in from the north, clear as 
crystal and quite swift and wide. There are fish in it but How- 


“Sumner says: ‘Slept on bare, rough granite.” 


“This allusion is not entirely clear, but probably refers to some well- 
known fast train. 
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land has tried in vain to catch them so they can’t be trout. Think 
they are only whitefish. The boys have just come in from a walk 
up the creek and report good oar-timber a few miles up the creek 
which has drifted down so we shall probably stay a day or two 
and make oars. The little boat had her cut-water broken this 
A.M. while running a rapid. There was only about fifteen feet 
between the rocks and the shore and being caught suddenly by 
the eddy she sheared against the rocks. She does not leak badly 
but it weakens her badly. My boat came within two feet of doing 
the same trick but we saved her just in time. We are all willing 
to stay here a day or two for we are quite worn out by constant 
running of rapids and climbing over the granite cliffs letting 
down boats. It is very wearing, especially to me for I have done 
so little rough work that it comes hard. 

August 16, 69. Have been at work hard getting out oars 
for the stick we found was large and we had but poor tools to 
work with. Have got out three but mine is left until last and is 
not finished. They have come to think that my boat should 
carry all the rations, go into all dangerous places first and get 
along with least. So be it. The trip is nearly ended and when 
it is up perhaps I shall be just as well off but one can’t help minding 
an imposition even in a wilderness so far from civilization. There 
is another old Moqui ruin where we are camped tonight. Have 
found the same little fragments of broken crockery as we did 
before. Have saved a few little specimens. An unpleasant 
little accident occurred today which we shall feel keenly all the 
rest of the trip. The cook, having spread ail the rations to dry, 
was engaged making oars when the boat swung around by the 
eddy tide; the rope caught the box of soda and drew it all into 
the river so we must eat ‘‘un-leavened bread” all the rest of the 
trip. Major has called the stream coming in at this point “Silver 
Creek” [Bright Angel Creek]. 

August 17, 69. We have run a succession of rapids and 
made three portages today. One portage lasted us nearly all 
the P.M., and as soon as we had finished it we came upon another 
very bad one and knowing we could not pass it tonight we have 
not tackled it at all but some of the boys have gone out hunting as 
we begin to see signs of sheep again. The granite peaks begin 
to get gradually lower but they are very irregular for we some- 
times see them only about 300 ft. and immediately come to another 
almost or quite 1000 ft. The old red sand-stone rests on the 
granite and then the marble above so that a little way back from 
the river the hills rise to from 4000 to 5000 feet and are covered 
with pines. We can see mountains to our right but probably the 


“The name “Bright Angel” was not bestowed upon this stream until De- 
cember, 1869, when the Major used it on the lecture platform to give romantic 
contrast to “Dirty Devil.” 
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river will go around them as it generally has all the others. Run 
934 miles today. 

August 18, 69. Hard work and little distance seems to be 
the characteristic of this cafion. Have worked very hard today 
and have advanced but four miles. Rapids very numerous and 
very large. A great many lateral cafions come in almost as large 
as the one in which the river runs and they sweep down immense 
quantities of huge rocks which at places literally dam up the river, 
making the worst kind of a rapid because you can see rocks 
rising all over them with no channel in which to run them. If 
we could we would run more of them because our rations are not 
sufficient to anything more than just to sustain life. Coffee and 
heavy bread cannot be called light rations but one feels quite 
light about the stomache [sic] after living on ita while. We have 
just lowered our boats over a very treacherous rapid and camped 
at its foot, for just below us is another all ready to start on in the 
morning with a fine chance for a man to see what strength he 
has gained by a night's rest. This P.M. we have had a terrible 
thunder-shower. We had to fasten our boats to the rocks and 
seek shelter from the wind behind bowlders. The rain poared 
[sic] down in torrents and the thunder-peals echoed through the 
cahon from crag to crag making wild music for the lightning to 
dance to, After a shower it is grand to see the cascades leap from 
the cliffs and turn to vapor before they reach the rocks below. 
There are thousands of them of all sizes, pure and white as 
molten silver. The water of the river is now very muddy from 
the continual showers which we have. It is not fit to drink but 
fortunately we find better among the rocks most of the time. The 
river at this point runs 25° North of West. 

August 19, 69, The rapid we started with this morning 
gave us to understand the character of the day’s run. It was 
a wild one. The boats labored hard but came out all right. The 
waves were frightful and had any of the boats shipped a sea it 
would have been her last for there was no still water below. We 
run a wild race for about two miles, first pulling right—then left, 
now to avoid the waves and now to escape the bowlders, some- 
times half full of water and as soon as a little could be thrown out 
it was replaced by double the quantity. Our heavy boat run 
past the lead boat and we dashed on alone, whirling and rushing 
like the wind—looking for a place to land. At length we suc- 
ceeded in checking her and landed in an eddy where we bailed 
the boat and waited for the others to come up. Coming to one 
we could not run we were forced to make a short portage and 
lower with ropes for 14 of a mile which took us until after 12 
o'clock. We took dinner on the side of a cliff where the cook 
could scarcely find a place large enough to hold his fire, for if 
there happens to be sufficient wood to cook with we don’t dare 
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look farther for we should be quite likely to come to another 
rapid where we should not be able to find wood. It commenced 
raining last night and has hardly abated until 4 o'clock this P.M. 
Doubt if we don’t have more before morning. All our clothing 
and bedding is wet and I expect a miserable night of it. Hardly 
had we started after dinner before we came to a furious rapid 
which seemed to have but few rocks and we resolved to run it. 
The little boat took the lead but was not equal to the task for she 
swamped at once and we rushed on to her assistance hardly heed- 
ing the danger we ourselves were in. The whirlpools below caught 
us and our furious speed threw us against the rocks with terrible 
force. Fortunately we struck with the cut-water which is the 
strongest part of our boat. We cleared the shore and reached 
the little boat which by this time was nearly sunk and the crew 
were all in the water holding her up. We took them in and 
towed them into an eddy below where we built a fire and have 
been lying ever since drying the instruments, etc. Fortunately 
nothing was lost but a pair of oars. Have run only 534 miles. 


August 20, 69. We did not have rain last night nor have 
we had any today though last night our bedding was so wet that 
before morning we got very cold and uncomfortable. The sun 
came up clear this A.M., reached us about 814 o'clock and as all 
was wet we concluded it was best to stay where we were and 
dry out. So we stayed until noon, had dinner, and then loaded up 
our boats having dried everything nicely. We have had a good 
little run this P.M. of 8% miles. Made one portage and lowered 
the boats with ropes twice. Rapids continue heavy but this 
P.M. seem a little farther apart. We must be getting near to 
where the Mormons run the river for they have run it 65 miles 
above Callville and one would think we had run rapids enough 
already to be allowed a respite soon. 


August 21, 69. Have run 21 miles today and it stands first 
for dashing wildness of any day we have seen or will see if I guess 
rightly, for we have been all day among rapids furious and long 
but we have managed to run all but one of thém which was I 
think the roughest-looking one we have met. The granite rose 
up in huge slabs running far out into the river and the fall was 
furious. The granite disappeared this P.M. but to my surprise 
we had no fall or even bad rapid where the sand~stone com-~- 
menced. I thought that running out of hard rock into sand-stone 
would make a fall where the two met but it made nothing of the 
sort. I feel more unwell tonight than I have felt on the trip. I 
have been wet so much lately that I am ripe for any disease and 
our scanty food has reduced me to poor condition but I am still 
in good spirits and am threatening all sorts of revenge when I 
get to decent food once more. 
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Auaust 22, 69. It rained some last night and as we had no 
tent up I took my overcoat and went into the cliff where I found 
good quarters for the rest of the night. Has been raining con- 
siderably today and we have pitched the tent which may perhaps 
prevent rain tonight. We have found about five miles of granite 
today for the river has been running within five degrees of east 
much of the time. What it means I don’t know, but if it keeps on 
in this way we shall be back where we started from, which would 
make us feel very much as I imagine the old hog felt when he 
moved the hollow log so that both ends came on the outside of 
the fence. Fortunately we can see below our present camp where 
it turns again to the west and south. We have made 11% miles 
today, if it is Sunday. Have been running rapids all the time 
we ran at all. Have found one very bad one which it took us 
several hours to make a portage around. That was the only 
one we did not run. Our camp tonight was a necessity not our 
choice for have come to another rocky shallow rapid which has 
a great fall and we can’t find any way to run it, so we must make 
a portage which will be a long hard job for us tomorrow morning. 
I feel very much better tonight than I did last night. 

August 23, 69. Have had another hard day of it. Made 
only two miles this A.M., but this P.M. we got out of the granite 
rock and have made 10144 miles making 1214 miles for the day, 
which is somewhat encouraging seeing that the river has now 
got back to its propper [sic] direction again. Just below our 
camp tonight is another rapid around which they talk of making 
another portage. Hope they will feel better about it in the 
morning and run it for it is an easy and safe one. 

August 24, 69. Have run 2234 miles today after making a 
bad portage this morning and letting down with ropes this noon. 
This A.M. we run only one hour and made over seven miles. Our 
boats are getting so very leaky that we have to calk them very 
often. We are still running a succession of rapids but this P.M. 
have run all we came to except the one at our present camp, which 
we shall run in the morning. Did not run it tonight for just above 
it is a singular recess or alcove in the rock about 100 ft. long and 
50 ft. wide forming a fine shelter and it was fast commencing to 
rain when we arrived so Major camped here where all can find 
shelter without pitching tents. We are now in the marble rock 
again so tonight it will not be strange if we “dream we dwelt 
in marble halls.” We are much surprised to find the distance 
to Grand Wash lengthened out so much beyond the Mormon 
estimate for we have now run over 120 miles and they estimate 
it at from 70 to 80 miles. The reason probably is that ours is 
distance by river while theirs is the actual distance by land for 
the river has run very crooked since we passed the Little Colo- 
rado. We cannot now be very far from it unless the river turns 
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back again which it shows no sign of doing. As we advance the 
river widens and the tide slackens. 

August 25, 69. Have run 35 miles today all the way rapid. 
About 10 o'clock A.M. came to volcanic lava which had been 
poared out since the river had reached its present bed. It had at 
some time filled up the channel as high as 1500 ft., but was worn 
down so as only to leave a cataract, yet it was a bad one and we 
had to slide our boats out around it. The country begins to look 
a little more open and the river still improves. Came very near 
having an unpleasant accident today for as we were letting one 
of the heavy boats down the iron strap on the bow that holds the 
rope gave way. Fortunately there were four of us in the water 
holding and guiding the boat and we succeeded in getting a line 
to the ringbolt in the stern and turning her without accident. 
We commenced our last sack of flour tonight.“ 

August 26, 69. Another 35 mile run with but one let down, 
which was more choice than necessity. We happened to land 
on the wrong side to run it so we let the boats over it. This A.M. 
we run out of the lava which flowed down the river for many 
miles and which made or helped to make many rapids. We 
are now in the granite again and I anticipate trouble if it con- 
tinues for we never strike it without trouble. The country which 
has been very broken for some miles begins to close in upon us 
and the river narrows and shoots through the granite like a brook 
in some places. We found an Indian camp today with gardens 
made with considerable care. The Indians are probably out in 
the mountains hunting and have left the gardens to take care of 
themselves until they return. They had corn, mellons [sic] and 
squashes growing. We took several squashes, some of them 
very large, and tonight have cooked one and find it very nice. 
Wish we had taken more of them. The corn and mellons were 
not up enough to be eatable. There were two curious rugs hung 
up under the cliff made of wildcat skins and sewed like a mat. 
They were quite neat looking and very soft, probably used for 
beds. They had no regular lodges but seemed to live in booths 
covered with brush and corn-stalks. From signs and scraps of 
baskets we judge they are Utes, probably Pah-Utes [Paiutes]. 

August 27, 69. Run 12 miles today but at noon we came 
to the worst rapid yet seen. The water dashes against the left 
bank and then is thrown furiously back against the right. The 
billows are huge and I fear our boats could not ride them if we 
could keep them off the rocks. The spectacle is appalling to us. 


“The deterioration of bodies and spirits is manifest. 

“Stanton and Chalfant have ridiculed the Major's description of this rapid. 
Compare Bradley entries under August 27 and 28 with the irrelevant discussion 
in Colorado River Controversies, pp, 223-227. However the rapids may 
have looked when Stanton saw them, Bradley, Sumner, and Powell agree in 
their descriptions of “Separation Rapids.” 
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We have only subsistence for about five days and have been try~ 
ing half a day to get around this one rapid while there are 
three others in sight below. What they are we cannot tell only 
that they are huge ones. If we could get on the cliff about a 
hundred yards below the head of this one we could let our boats 
down to that point and then have foot-hold all the rest of the 
way, but we have tried all the P.M. without success. Shall keep 
trying tomorrow and I hope by going farther back in the moun- 
tains and then coming down opposite we may succeed. Think 
Major has now gone to try it. There is discontent in camp to- 
night and I fear some of the party will take to the mountains but 
hope not. This is decidedly the darkest day of the trip but I don't 
despair yet. I shall be one to try to run it rather than take to the 
mountains. “ "Tis darkest just before the day” and I trust our day 
is about to dawn. 

August 28, 69. Tried in vain to get around or down the 
cliff and came to the determination to run the rapid or perish 
in the attempt. Three men refused to go farther” (two Howlands 
and Wm. Dunn) and we had to let them take to the mountains. 
They left us with good feelings though we deeply regret their 
loss for they are as fine fellows as I ever had the good fortune to 
meet, 

We crossed the river and carried our boats around one bad 
point with great labor and leaving the “Emma Dean” tied to the 
shore, all the remainder of the party (six all told) got into the 
two large boats and dashed out into the boiling tide with all the 
courage we could muster. We rowed with all our might until 
the billows became too large to do anything but hold on to the 
boats and by good fortune both boats came out at the bottom of the 
rapid, well soaked with water of course but right side up and 
not even an oar was lost. The three boys stood on the cliff look- 
ing at us and having waved them adieu we dashed through the 
next rapid and then into an eddy where we stopped to catch our 
breath and bail out the water from our now nearly sunken boats. 
We had never such a rapid before” but we have run a worse 
one since that this P.M. We got a good little run over an almost 
continuous rapid until about the middle of the P.M. we came to 
some more of the lava and a tremendous rapid. Thinking it 
possible to let our boats around by the cliff I got into mine to 
keep her off the rocks and the men took the rope (130 ft. long) 
and went up on the cliff to let her down, not dreaming but what 
it was a comparatively easy task. For a time it worked finely but 
the cliff rising higher as they advanced and the tide getting 
stronger as we neared the rapid the task became more difficult 
until the rope was no longer long enough and they were obliged to 


“This should satisfy the question: why did the trio take their leave? 
“A further indication of the gravity of their predicament. 
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hold it just where it was and go back to the other boat for more 
rope. The water roared so furiously that I could not make them 
hear and they could not see me, I was so far under the cliff, but 
where they held me was just on a point of the crag where the 
tide was strongest. With four feet more of rope I could have 
got in below the point and kept the boat steady but where I was 
she would sheer out into the tide and then come in with terrible 
force against the rocks. I got out my knife to cut the rope but 
hoped relief would come soon, and one look at the foaming 
cataract below kept me from cutting it and then I was 
suffering all the tortures of the rack, but having sufficient sense 
left to look out the best channel through if anything should give- 
way, and it was lucky I did so, for after what seemed quite half an 
hour and just as they were uniting the two ropes, the boat gave 
a furious shoot out into the stream. The cut water rope and all 
flew full thirty ft. in air and the loosened boat dashed out like a 
war-horse eager for the fray. On I went and sooner than I can 
write it was in the breakers but just as I always am, afraid while 
danger is approaching but cool in the midst of it, I could steer 
the boat as well as if the water was smooth. By putting an oar 
first on one side then on the other I could swing her around and 
guide her very well, and having passed the worst part of it and 
finding that the boat was eaquel [sic] to the task I swung my hat 
to the boys on the cliff in token of ‘‘All’s Well.”” Major says noth- 
ing ever gave him more joy than to see me swing my hat, for they 
all thought that the boat and I too were gone to the ‘‘Happy hunt- 
ing grounds” until then. The Major’s Bro. and Jack climbed along 
the cliff with rope to come to my assistance but Major not thinking 
I should be able to land the boat or hold her if I did, got into the 
other boat with Bill and Andy and came through after me. Their 
boat got turned around and they came very near going against 
the rocks. They found me safely stowed away in an eddy bailing 
out the boat when they came. It stands A No. 1 of the trip. Run 
14 miles. 

August 29, 69. This is the first Sunday that I have felt 
justified in running but it has now become a race for life. We 
have only enough flour to last us five days and we do not know 
how long we may be winding around among these hills but we 
are much encouraged by the constant improvement in the looks 
of the country. We run down the granite about 10 A.M. and 
then the country began to open and we expect that we are now in 
the vicinity of Grand Wash” though we may pass it without know- 


*8Powell considered this The feat of the entire expedition. 

““They passed the mouth of the Grand Wash sometime during the day. See 
Powell’s Exploration of the Colorado River of the West, p. 102. Powell says 
that below this point they had the manuscript journal of three Mormons, Hamb- 
lin, Miller, and Crosby, who several years earlier had made a boat journey 
from the Grand Wash to Callville. The journal is not now known to exist, but 
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ing it. Indeed we may have passed it before this for we have 
worked hard today and have run 4214 miles. We are quite worn 
out tonight but with a good night’s rest we shall, I trust, be able 
to renew the race in the morning. We have run all the rapids we 
found today without stopping to look at them for we have no time 
to waste in looking. The rapids grow less as we advance and we 
hope and expect that the worst of the trip is over. All we regret 
now is that the three boys who took to the mountains are not here 
to share our joy and triumph.” We have run some distance north 
today which will drive them far out of their course for if the 
river runs north the cafions running into it must run east and 
their proper course from where they left us is about N.W. 


August 30, 69. We got started at sunrise this morning ex- 
pecting a long hard pull of it and worked hard until a little past 
noon, making 26 miles, the country all the while improving and 
opening, when we came somewhat unexpectedly to the mouth of 
the Virgin River, a quite large but muddy stream coming in from 
Utah, along which the Mormons have many settlements. We found 
three men and a boy (Mormons) fishing just below and immedi- 
ately landed to learn where we were for we could hardly credit 
that all our trials were over until they assured us that we were 
within 20 miles of Callville and all right. They immediately took us 
to their cabin (they are fishermen) and cooked all they could for 
us of fish, squashes, etc., and we ate until I am very much like the 
darkey preacher, too full for utterance. As soon as we got here 
we sent an Indian up to St. Thomas (about 25 miles) where we 
are assured Col. Head has sent our mail to, for none of us have had 
a letter since leaving Greenriver City, almost 314 months. I 
wrote a line and sent it to Lucy to assure Mother I was all right, 
but I was so intoxicated with joy at getting through so soon and 
so well that I don’t know what I wrote to her. 


their experiences, in April, 1867, are summarized by James G. Bleak in his An- 
nals of the Southern Utah Mission, Book A, 1867: 


“Elders [Henry W.] Miller, [Jacob] Hamblin and [Jesse C.] Crosby ... 
launched a skiff 16 feet long which they had taken with them from St. George. 
They explored a couple of miles above the mouth of Grand Wash, then they 
drifted down stream, at an estimated speed of 5 miles an hour. They report 
the width of the river where they explored it to vary from not less than 5 rods 
to forty, and that 40 was the usual width. They passed down several rapids; at 
one place the fall was from six to eight feet in twenty rods. They estimated 
the distance from the mouth of Grand Wash to the mouth of the Virgen, 45 
miles.” They continued on down past the mouth of the Virgen and through 
Boulder Canyon to Call's Landing, and ‘“‘calculated the distance run to be 


about 65 miles, 45 miles of which they presumed a white man had never be- 
fore traveled.” 


“A few weeks later, the Major, when receiving no word from Dunn or the 
Howlands, made plans to investigate their apparent disappearance. He 
learned that they had been ambushed and slain by Shivwit Indians shortly 
after their safe ascent to the plateau above the canyon. 


Letters of Major J. W. Powell to the Chicago Tribune 
I 
Green River, Wyoming Territory, May 24, [1869]. 


Permit me, through your paper, to explain the purposes for 
which this expedition is made, and its organization, as statements 
have been made in the public press that are somewhat inaccurate. 
The expedition is under the auspices of the Illinois Natural History 
Society—its chief is the Secretary of that Society. 

About a year ago Congress passed a law authorizing the 
Secretary of War to issue rations to the party. I send herewith a 
ceDy, of the law and the order of the General of the Army relating 
thereto: 


Headquarters of the Army, 
Adjutant General's Office, 
Washington, June 13, 1868. 
(Special Orders No. 140) 
(Extract. ) 


* * * * * * 


It will be seen that permission is given to commute a part of 
the ration. This gives a fund sufficient to employ four men, who 
hunt and fish, and thus supply the party with meat. The principal 
saving is in the meat ration, and, of course, we prefer wild meat to 
army bacon, 

The Illinois Industrial University, for the two years past, has 
made a small appropriation [to] the enterprise—$1,100 in all. The 
Smithsonian Institution and the Chicago Academy of Sciences 
have granted us some favors. 

The funds of the Illinois Natural History Society devoted to 
this work, amount to less than $1,000 annually. The amount from 
all these sources will not quite furnish the instruments and supplies, 
the balance coming from private sources. 

The railroads have shown great liberality, giving transporta- 
tion to the party. The hunters managed the pack train last year, 
and will largely man the boats this. As we float down a rapid 
river there is not much labor of rowing, add all help when there 
is need, as over rapids, portages, &, the other members of the party 
give their time, feeling remunerated by the opportunity for study. 


Reprinted from the Chicago Tribune, May 29, 1869. [The extract from 
the army orders, being summarized in Mr. Darrah’s introduction, pp. 10, 11, is 
not here reprinted. ] 
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The object is to make collections in geology, natural history, 
antiquities and ethnology for the institutions assisting the work. 
Not the least of the objects in view is to add a mite to the great sum 
of human knowledge. Science has its devotees in the laboratory; 
peering into the infinitesimal; on the observatory, keeping an out- 
look into the universe, and it has its laborers searching and ex- 
ploring all over the earth for more facts, these characters in which 
the truth is written. Now if we can record a few more facts, and 
from them learn a lesson, we shall feel repaid for toil, privations 
and peril. 

This summer’s work will be devoted chiefly to the study of 
the geography and geology of the Valley of the Colorado, the 
great cafion district, the chief of which is the “Grand Cafion” yet 
unexplored. We are provided with instruments for determining 
latitude, longitude and altitude, and for making observations of 
the climate. 

May be that I shall find opportunity to send you an account, 
from time to time, of our progress, by hunters or Indians, though 
through a part of the country where we expect to see no human 
being. After a three years’ study of the matter, I think it doubtful 
whether these cafions have ever been seen by man. The Indians 
never go into them, and there is little game on the cliffs to tempt 
them. They tell me that they never climb the peaks of the higher 
ranges, and never clamber over the cliffs of these awful cafions. 
Some day I will tell you their traditions concerning them. 

Our boats are launched, and we are ready to start. Yesterday 
we had a merry time naming them. The flag-boat, which is smaller 
than others, and is to be the pioneer, being made for fast row- 
ing is called the “Emma Dean”; the others, “Maid of the Cafton,” 
“No Name,” and “Kitty Clyde’s Sister.” 

They are all decked forward and aft, making a little, tight 
cabin at each end. Should it be necessary to run them over falls— 
making a portage of the rations—these cabins will act as buoys. 
The three large boats are of oak, the small one of pine—the large 
ones having a capacity of forty-five hundred pounds, though they 
will not be loaded quite that heavily. 

We feel quite proud of our little fleet as it lies in the river 
waiting for us to embark; the stars and stripes, spread by a stiff 
breeze, over the “Emma Dean”: the waves rocking the little ves- 
sels, and the current of the Green, swollen, mad and seeming eager 
to bear us down through its mysterious cafions. And we are just 


as eager to start. 
J. W. Powell. 


LETTERS OF Mayor Powe. 1S 
II 


Flaming Gorge, 
On Green River, June 2, 1869° 


On the 24th day of May, at half-past 1, we started from 
Green River City. The rations, instruments, etc., were so divided 
among the boats as to have a fair proportion of the several ar- 
ticles on each. This precaution was taken that we might not be 
seriously crippled by the loss of a boat. The good people of the 
city turned out to see us off. This does not indicate that a great 
crowd came out, as the cities here lack people to make them 
densely crowded. But there are plenty of vacant lots yet. 


We dropped down the river about seven miles, and went 
into camp, satisfied that our boats were quite manageable and not 
overloaded, as we had feared they would be. 


Next morning we got an early start and ran along at a good 
rate until about 9 o'clock when we ran aground on a gravelly 
bar. All jumped up and helped the boats over by main strength. 
Then came on a rain, and river and cloud seemed to conspire 
to give us a thorough drenching. Wet, chilled and tired almost to 
exhaustion, we stopped at a cottonwood grove on the bank and 
built a huge fire, then made a kettle of coffee, and were soon 
refreshed and quite merry. 


On the 26th we ran down to a point about where a cache 
of rations and instruments had been made last spring. When 
we landed it was cold and stormy, a brisk wind blowing from 
the mountains. The cache had been made under an overhanging 
rock near the river, where it was safe from the elements and 
wild beasts, but not safe from man; and as we had learned that 
a party of Indians had camped near it for several weeks, we had 
some anxiety for its safety. That was soon allayed; it was all 
right, and chronometer wheels were not taken for Ute hair orna- 
ments, barometer tubes for beads, and sextant thrown into the 
river for ‘‘bad medicine,’ as had been prophesied. Taking up 
our cache the next day, we went down to the foot of the mountain 
and made this camp. 

At a distance of from one to twenty miles from this point a 
brilliant red gorge is seen, the red being surrounded by broad 
bands of mottled buff and gray at the summit of the cliffs, and 
curving down to the water's edge on the nearer slope of the moun~- 
tain. ‘This is where the river enters the mountain range—the 
head of the first cafion we are to explore, or, rather, an intro~ 
ductory cafion to a series made by the river through the range. 
We have named it “Flaming Gorge.” The cliffs or walls we have 


*Reprinted from the Chicago Tribune, July 19, 1869. 
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found to be 1,200 feet high. You must not think of a mountain 
range as a line of peaks standing up out of the plains, but asa 
broad platform, 50 or 60 miles wide, from which mountains have 
been carved by the waters. You must conceive, too, that this 
plateau has been cut up by gulches, ravines and cafons in a multi- 
tude of directions, and that beautiful valleys are scattered about 
at varying altitudes. A mountain range is a mountain region, not 
a line of mountains, though such a region is much greater in length 
than width in most cases. This first series of cahMons we are 
about to explore is a river channel cut through such a range of 
mountains. The Uintah Mountains here have an easterly and 
westerly direction. The cafion cuts nearly half way across the 
range, then turns to the east and runs along the central line, 
slowly crossing it to the south, keeping this direction more than 
50 miles, and then turns to the southwest and cuts diagonally 
through the southern half of the range. This much we know 
before entering the cafion, as we made a partial exploration of the 
region last fall, and climbed many of its peaks, and, in a few 
places, reached the river walls and looked over precipices of 
many hundred feet to the water below. Now and then the 
walls are broken down by lateral cafions, the channels of little 
streams entering the river. Through two or three of these I found 
my way down to the water's edge in early winter, and walked 
along the low water beach for several miles, at the foot of the 
cliffs. Where the river has this easterly direction, there is a 
cafion only on the western half. Along the eastern half, a broad 
valley has been made by the river. This has received the name 
of Brown’s Hole, in honor of an old-time trapper, who once had 
his cabin there, and caught beaver and killed deer. 

June 6—We left camp at Flaming Gorge on the 30th of 
May, and quickly ran through the gorge; then wheeled to the 
left on the swiftly gliding current into another cafion with a 
direct run of nearly a mile; then the river turned sharply, around 
the point of a narrow cliff to the right, about 1,500 feet high, 
and rolled in great waves back again to the west ford another 
mile; then became a quiet stream in a little valley. As this was 
our first experience with cafion rapids, we called it ‘“Cafion of the 
Rapids.’ Soon we entered another cafion in the gray rocks, and 
made a ride to the point where the river makes its grand turn to 
the east, and camped for the night. This camp was on the south 
side of the river, just opposite a dome-shaped mountain, around 
which the Green makes its turn, and we called it ‘“Beehive Point.” 
Down the river the mountains were of red sandstone, and the 
evening sun played in roseate flashes from the rocks and shim- 
mering green from the cedar spray and shimmered and flashed 
along the dancing waves away down the river. The landscape 
revelled in beautiful sunshine. The next day we started down 
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through what we called Red Cafion, and soon came to rapids, 
which were made dangerous by huge rocks lying in the channel. 
So we ran ashore and let our boats down with lines. In the after- 
noon we came to more dangerous rapids and stopped to examine 
them, and found that we had to let down with lines and were 
on the wrong side of the river, but must first cross. No very 
easy matter in such a current with dangerous rocks below and 
rapids above. First I sent the pioneer boat, “Emma Dean,” over 
to unload on the opposite bank; then she returned to get another 
load, and running back and forth, she soon had nearly half the 
freight over. Then one of the large boats was manned and 
taken across, but carried down almost to the rocks, in spite of 
hard rowing. The other boats soon followed, and we went into 
camp for the night. 


The day following we had an exciting ride. The river 
glided and rolled down the cafion at a wonderful rate. No rocks 
in the way to stop us, we made almost railroad speed. Here and 
there the water would rush into a narrow gorge, the rocks at the 
side rolling it to the center in great waves, and the boats would 
go leaping and bounding over these like things of life. They 
reminded me of scenes I had witnessed in Middle Park. Herds 
of startled deer bounded through forests beset with fallen timber. 
[ mentioned the resemblance to some of the hunters, and so 
striking was it that it came to be a common expression, ‘See the 
blacktails jumping the logs.’ Sometimes these waves would 
break, and their waters roll over the boats, which necessitated 
much bailing, and sometimes we had to stop for that purpose. 
It was thought by members of the party that at some points we 
ran at the rate of a mile per minute. 


I estimated that we ran twelve miles in one hour, stoppages 
included. The distance was thought to be much more by others 
of the party. Last spring I had a conversation with an old Indian 
who told me of one of his tribe making the attempt to run this 
cafion in a canoe with his wife and little boy. ““The rocks,” he 
said, holding his hands above his head, his arms vertical, and 
looking between them to the heavens, “the rocks h-e-a-p ~ h-e-a-p 
high. The water goes boo-woogh, boo-woogh, boo-woogh! Water 
pony (the boat) h-e-a-p buck! Water ketch ‘em! No see ‘em Ingin 
any more! No see ‘em papoose any more!” Those who have 
seen these wild Indian ponies rear alternately before and be- 
hind, or ‘‘buck,” as it is called in the vernacular, will appreciate 
his description. 

At last, turning a point we came to calm water, but with a 
threatening roar in the distance. Gradually approaching this 
roar, we came to falls and tied up just above them on the left 
bank. Here we had to make a portage. We unloaded the boats; 
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then fastening a long line to the bow and another to the stern of 
one we moored it close to the edge of the falls. The stern line 
was taken below the falls and made fast, the bow line was taken 
by five or six men and the boat let down as long as they could 
hold it; then letting go, the boat ran over and was caught by the 
lower rope. Getting one boat over that night we rested until 
morning; then made a trail among the rocks, packed the cargoes 
to a point below the falls, ran over the remaining boats, and were 
ready to start before noon. 


On a rock, by which our trail ran, was written “Ashley,” 
with a date, one figure of which was obscure—some thinking 
it was 1825, others 1855. I had been told by old mountaineers 
of a party of men starting down the river, and Ashley was men- 
tioned as one; and the story runs that the boat was swamped, 
and some of the party drowned in the cafion below. This word 
“Ashley” is a warning to us and we resolve on great caution. 
“Ashley Falls” is the name we have given the cataract. The 
river is very narrow here; the right wall vertical; the left tower- 
ing to a great height, but a vast pile of broken rocks between it 
and the river; and some of the rocks, broken from the ledge, 
have rolled out into the channel, and caused the fall. One rock, 
“as large as a barn,” stands in the middle of the stream, and the 
water breaks to either side. (Now, barns are of two sizes, large 
and small; take your choice.) The water plunges down about 
10 or 12 feet, and then is broken by rocks into a rapid below. 

Near the lower end of Red Cafion there is a little valley, 
where a stream comes down on either side from the mountain 
summits in the distance. Here we camped for the night under 
two beautiful pines. The next day we spread our rations, clothes, 
etc., out to dry, and several went out for a hunt. I had a walk 
of five or six miles up a pine grove park, its grassy carpet bedecked 
with crimson velvet flowers, set in groups on the stems of a cactus 
that was like a huge pear; groups of painted cups were seen 
here and there, with yellow blossoms protruding through scar- 
let bracts. Little blue-eyed flowers were hid away in the grass, 
and the air was fragrant with a white flower of the family ‘‘Rosac- 
cae.” A mountain brook runs through the midst, which below was 
dammed by beaver. ‘Twas a quiet place for retirement from the 
raging waters of the cafion. 


Well, I am only half way down to this camp, and my letter 
is now long; I'll write again. Good night. 


J. W. Powell. 
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III 


Cafion of the Colorado, 
June 7, 1869.° 


On the 4th day of June we came down into Brown's Hole. 
Half way down the valley a spur of the Red Mountain stretches 
across the river, which cuts a cafion through it. Here the walls 
are comparatively low, but vertical, and vast multitudes of swal- 
lows have built their adobe houses on their sides. The waters 
are deep and quiet; but the swallows are swift and noisy enough, 
sweeping about in their curved paths through the air and chat- 
tering from the rocks, the young birds stretching their little 
heads or naked necks through the doorways of their mud nests 
and clamouring for food. They are a lively people. 

So we called this “Swallow Cafion.” “Stillwater Cafion” was 
suggested as a name. Still down the quiet river we glide until 
an early hour in the afternoon, when we went into camp under 
a giant cottonwood tree, standing a little way back from the 
river, on the right bank. By night wild geese and ducks had 
been shot, and a mess of good fish taken. We have a good supply 
of fish usually, and some birds, though the birds are not fine 
eating just now. 

The next day, with one of the men, I climbed a mountain 
off on the right. A long spur with broken ledges of rock, juts 
down nearly to the river. Along its crest, or up the hogback, 
as it is called, I made the climb. Dunn, who was climbing to the 
same point, went up the gulch. Two hours of hard work brought 
us to the summit. These mountains are all verdure-clad, pine 
and cedar forests are set about green parks, and snow-clad 
mountains are seen in the distance to the west. The planes of 
the upper Green stretch out to the north until they are lost in the 
blue heavens, but the half of this river cleft range intervenes, 
and the river valley itself is at our feet. These mountains be- 
yond the river are split into long ridges nearly parallel with the 
valley. On the farther ridge to the north four creeks are formed. 
These cut through the intervening ridges—one of which is much 
higher than that on which they head—by cafion gorges; then 
they run in gentle curves across the valley to the river, their 
banks set with willows, box elders and aspen groves. To the 
east you look up the valley of the Vermilion, up which Frémont 
found his path on his way to the great parks of Colorado. 

The reading of the barometer taken, we start down again 
in company, and reach camp, tired and hungry, which does not 
abate one whit of our enthusiasm as we tell of the day’s work 
with its glory of landscape. 


‘Reprinted from the Chicago Tribune, July 19, 1869. 
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That night my sleep was sweet, under the cotton-wood 
tree. At daybreak a chorus of birds awoke me. It seems as 
though all the birds of the region had came to the old tree— 
several species of warblers, and meadow-larks in great numbers, 
with woodpeckers and flickers, and wild geese on the river. | 
reclined on my elbow and watched a meadow-lark in the grass 
near by me for a time, and then woke my bed-fellow to listen 
to my Jenny Lind. A morning concert for me—none of your 
matinees. Our cook has been an ox-driver, or “bull-whacker,” 
on the Plains in one of those long trains now seen no more, and 
he has learned his ways. In the very midst of the concert his 
voice broke in: ‘‘Roll out! roll out! bulls in the corral! chain up 
the gap! roll out! roll out!’’ with a voice like that of the wagon- 
boss and night-herder combined and multiplied by two. 


Our next day’s journey was to this point, the head of the 
cafion, made by the river where it turns to the southwest and 
cuts through the southern half of the range. This morning I 
climbed to the summit of the cliff on the left in one hour and 
thirteen minutes, and found it above camp 2,086 feet. The rocks 
are split with fissures deep and narrow, sometimes 100 feet to 
the bottom. A grove of lofty pines find root in fissures that 
are filled with loose earth and decayed vegetation. On a rock 
I found a pool of clear, cold water, caught from yesterday's 
shower. After a good drink, I walked out to the brink of the 
cliff and looked down into the waters below. I can do this now, 
but is has taken two years of mountain climbing to school my 
nerves to the state when I can sit with my feet over the brink 
and calmly look at the waters below. And yet I cannot look on 
quietly and see another do the same. I must either beg him to 
come away, or turn my back and leave. 


The cafion walls are buttressed on a grand scale, and deep 
alcoves are cut out; ragged crags crown the cliffs, and there 
is the river roaring below. While I write, I am sitting on the 
same rock where I sat last spring, with Mrs. Powell, looking 
down into this cafion. When I came down at noon, the sun 
shone in splendor on its vermilion walls shaded into green and 
gray when the rocks are lichened over. The river fills the 
channel from wall to wall. The cafion opened like a beautiful 
portal to a region of glory. Now, as I write, the sun is going 
down and the shadows are setting in the cafion. The ver- 
milion gleams and rosy hues, the green and gray tints are 
changing to sombre brown above, and black shadows below. 
Now 'tis a black portal to a region of gloom. 


And that is the gateway through which we enter our voyage 
exploration tomorrow—and what shall we find? 


J. W. Powell. 
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IV 


Colorado River Exploring Expedition, 
Echo Park, Mouth of Bear River, 
June 18, 1869.* 


On the 8th our boats entered the Cafion of Lodore—a name 
suggested by one of the men, and it has been adopted. We 
soon came to rapids, over which the boats had to be taken with 
lines. We had a succession of these until noon. I must explain 
the plan of running these places. The light boat, “Emma Dean,” 
with two good oarsmen and myself explore them, then with a 
flag I signal the boats to advance, and guide them by signals 
around dangerous rocks. When we come to rapids filled with 
boulders, I sometimes find it necessary to walk along the shore 
for examination. If ‘tis thought possible to run, the light boat 
proceeds. If not, the others are flagged to come on to the head 
of the dangerous place, and we let down with lines, or make a 
portage. 

At the foot of one of these runs, early in the afternoon, I 
found a place where it would be necessary to make a portage, 
and, signalling the boats to come down, I walked along the bank 
to examine the ground for the portage, and left one of the men 
of my boat to signal the others to land at the right point. I soon 
saw one of the boats land all right, and felt no more care about 
them. But five minutes after I heard a shout, and looking around, 
saw one of the boats coming over the falls. Capt. Howland, 
of the “No Name,” had not seen the signal in time, and the swift 
current had carried him to the brink. I saw that his going over ~ 
was inevitable, and turned to save the third boat. In two min- 
utes more I saw that turn the point and head to shore, and so I 
went after the boat going over the falls. The first fall was not 
great, only two or three feet, and we had often run such, but 
below it continued to tumble down 20 or 30 feet more, in a 
channel filled with dangerous rocks that broke the waves into 
whirlpools and beat them into foam. I turned just to see the 
boat strike a rock and throw the men and cargo out. Still they 
clung to her sides and clambered in again and saved part of the 
oars, but she was full of water, and they could not manage her. 
Still down the river they went, two or three hundred yards to 
another rocky rapid just as bad, and the boat struck again amid- 
ships, and was dashed to pieces. The men were thrown into the 
river and carried beyond my sight. Very soon I turned the 
point, and could see a man’s head above the waters seemingly 
washed about by a whirlpool below a rock. This was Frank 
Goodman clinging to the rock, with a grip on which life de- 


‘Reprinted from the Chicago Tribune, August 20, 1869. 
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pended. As I came opposite I saw Howland trying to go to his 
aid from the island. He finally got near enough to Frank to 
reach him by the end of a pole, and letting go of the rock, he 
grasped it, and was pulled out. Seneca Howland, the captain's 
brother, was washed farther down the island on to some rocks, 
and managed to get on shore in safety, excepting some bad 
bruises. This seemed a long time, but ‘twas quickly done. And 
now the three men were on the island with a dangerous river 
on each side, and falls below. The “Emma Dean” was soon got 
down, and Sumner, one of the men of my boat, started with it 
for the island. Right skilfully he played his oars, and a few 
strokes set him at the proper point, and back he brought his 
cargo of men. We were as glad to shake hands with them as 
if they had been on a voyage ‘round the world and wrecked 
on a distant coast. 

Down the river half a mile we found that the after-cabin of 
the boat, with part of the bottom ragged and splintered, had 
floated against a rock, and stranded. ‘There were valuable 
articles in the cabin, but on examination we concluded that 
life should not be risked to save them. Of course, the cargo of 
rations, instruments and clothing was gone. So we went up to 
the boats and made a camp for the night. No sleep would come 
to me in those dark hours before the day. Rations, instruments, 
etc., had been divided among the boats for safety, and we started 
with duplicates of everything that was a necessity to success; 
but in the distribution there was one exception, and the baro- 
meters were all lost. There was a possibility that the barometers 
were in the cabin lodged against a rock on the island—that 
was the cabin in which they had been kept. But then how to 
get to it? And the river was rising—would it be there tomorrow? 
Could I go out to Salt Lake and get barometers from New 
York? Well, I thought of many plans before morning, and 
determined to get them from the island, if they were there. 

After breakfast, the men started to make the portage, and 
I walked down to look at the wreck. There it was still on the 
island, only carried fifty or sixty feet farther on. A closer 
examination of the ground showed me it could easily be reached. 

That afternoon Sumner and Hall volunteered to take the 
little boat and go out to the wreck. They started, reached it and 
out came the barometers. Then the boys set up a shout; I joined 
them, pleased that they too should be so glad to save the instru- 
ments. When the boat landed on our side, I found that the only 
things saved from the wreck were the three barometers, the 
package of thermometers and a two gallon keg of whisky. This 
was what the men were shouting about. They had taken it on 
board unknown to me, and I am glad they did, for they think it 
does them good—as they are drenched every day by the melted 
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snow that runs downs this river from the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains—and that is a positive good itself. 


Three or four days were spent in making this portage, nearly 
a mile long, and letting down the rapids that followed in quick 
succession. On the night of the 12th, we camped in a beautiful 
grove of box elders on the left bank, and here we remained two 
days to dry our rations, which were in a spoiling condition. A 
rest, too, was needed. 

I must not forget to mention that we found the wreck of a 
boat near our own, that had been carried above high-water 
mark, and with it the lid of a bake-oven, an old tin plate and other 
things, showing that some one else had been wrecked there and 
camped in the cafion after the disaster. This, I think, confirms 
the story of an attempt to run the cafion, some years ago, that 
has been mentioned before. 

On the 14th Howland and I climbed the walls of the cafion, 
on the west side, to an altitude of two thousand feet. On looking 
over to the west we saw a park five or six miles wide and twenty- 
five or thirty long. The cliff formed a wall between the cafion 
and the park, for it was eight hundred feet down the west side 
to the valley. A creek came winding down the park twelve 
hundred feet above the river and cutting the wall by a cafion; 
it at last plunged a thousand feet by a broken cascade into the 
river below. The day after, while we made another portage, a 
peak on the east side was climbed by two of the men and found to 
be twenty-seven hundred feet high. On each side of the river, at 
this point, a vast amphitheatre has been cut out, with deep, dark 
alcoves and massive buttresses, and in these alcoves grow beauti- 
ful mosses and ferns. 

While the men were letting the boats down the rapids, 
the “Maid of the Cafton” got her bow out into the current too far 
and tore away from them, and the second boat was gone. So it 
seemed; but she stopped a couple of miles below in an eddy, and 
we followed close after. She was caught—damaged slightly by 
a thump or two on the rocks. 

Another day was spent on the waves, among the rocks, 
and we came down to Alcove Creek, and made an early halt for 
the night. With Howland, I went to explore the stream, a little 
mountain brook, coming down from the heights into an alcove 
filled with luxuriant vegetation. 

The camp was made by a group of cedars on one side and 
a mass of dead willows on the other. 

While I was away, a whirlwind came and scattered the 
fire among the dead willows and cedar spray, and soon there 
was a conflagration. The men rushed for the boats, leaving all 
behind that they could not carry at first. Even then, they got 
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their clothes burned and hair singed, and Bradley got his ears 
scorched. 

The cook filled his arms with the mess kit, and jumping on to 
the boat, stumbled and threw it overboard, and his load was 
lost. Our plates are gone, our spoons are gone, our knives and 
forks are gone; “Water ketch ‘em,” “H-e-a-p ketch ’em.” There 
are yet some tin cups, basins and camp kettles, and we do just 
as well as ever. 

When on the boats the men had to cut loose, or the over- 
hanging willows would have set the fleet on fire, and loose on 
the stream they had to go down, for they were just at the head 
of rapids that carried them nearly a mile where I found them. 
This morning we came down to this point. This had been a 
chapter of disasters and toils, but the Cafion of Lodore was not 
devoid of scenic interest. "T'was grand beyond the power of pen 
to tell. Its waters poured unceasingly from the hour we entered 
it until we landed here. No quiet in all that time; but its walls 
and cliffs, its peaks and crags, its amphitheaters and alcoves told 
a story that I hear yet, and shall hear, and shall hear, of beauty 
and grandeur. 


Sunday, June 20, 1869. 


At the point where the Bear, or with greater correctness 
the Yampa River enters the Green, the river runs along a rock 
about 700 feet high and a mile long, then turns sharply around 
to the right and runs back parallel to its former course for another 
mile, with the opposite sides of this long narrow rock for its bank. 
On the east side of the river, opposite the rock and below the 
Yampa, is a little park just large enough for a farm. 

The river has worn out hollow domes in this sandstone 
rock, and standing opposite, your words are repeated with a 
strange clearness but softened, mellow tone. Conversation in a 
loud key is transformed into magical music. You can hardly 
believe that ‘tis the echo of your own voice. In some places two 
or three echoes come back, in others the echoes themselves are 
repeated, passing forth and back across the river, for there is 
another rock making the eastern wall of the little park. To 
hear these echoes well, you must shout. Some thought they 
could count 10 or 12 echoes. To me they seemed to rapidly 
vanish in multiplicity, auditory perspective, or perauditory, like 
the telegraph poles on an outstretched prairie. I observed this 
same phenomenon once before among the cliffs near Long's Peak, 
and was delighted to meet with it again. 

J. W. Powell. 
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Camp at Mouth of Winter River 
Island Park, June 23:5 


When we left Echo Park on the 21st, we soon ran into a 
caflon very narrow, with high vertical walls. Here and there 
huge rocks jutted into the water from the walls, and the cafion 
made frequent and sharp curves. The waters of the Green are 
greatly increased since the Yampa came in, as that has more 
water than the Green above. All this volume of water, confined 
as it is in a narrow channel, is set eddying and spinning by the 
projecting rocks and points, and curves into whirlpools, and the 
waters waltz their way through the cafion, making their own 
rippling, rushing, roaring music. It was a difficult task to get 
our boats through here, as the whirlpools would set them spin- 
ning about the cafion, and we found it impossible to keep them 
headed down stream. At first this caused us great alarm, but we 
soon found there was no danger, and that there was a motion 
of translation down the river, to which this whirling was but an 
adjunct. That it was the merry mood of the river to dance 
through this deep, narrow, dark gorge, and right gayly did we 
join in the dance. Soon our revel was interrupted by the view 
of a cataract, and its roaring command was heeded, with all our 
power at the oars as we pulled against the whirling current. The 
“Emma Dean’ was landed against a rock, about fifty feet above 
the brink of the cataract. The boats following obeyed the signal 
to land. The “Maid of the Cafion”’ was pulled to the left wall, 
where the cliff overhangs the water, and where by constant 
rowing, they could hold her against the rock. The “Sister” was 
pulled into an alcove on the right, where an eddy was in a dance, 
and in this she joined. 


I found that the portage could be best made off the right 
bank. The little boat was on the left and too near the falls to 
be taken across, but we thought it possible to take her down on 
the left. The “Maid of the Cafion” was under the cliff, out of 
sight. The roaring of the cataract would drown any human 
voice, and I must get them word what to do. By much search 
I found a way along the cliff to a point just over where the boat 
lay, and, by shouting loud and slow, made them understand. 
The portage was made before dinner. 

Below the falls the cafion opens out, there is more or less 


space between the river and the walls, which is often covered 
by cottonwood and boulders; but the stream, though wide, is 


Reprinted from the Chicago Tribune, August 20, 1869. ‘Winter River” 
apparently is present Bishop Creek, 
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rapid, and rolls at a fearful rate among the rocks. But we pro- 
ceeded with great caution, and ran the large boats altogether 
by the flag. We camp at night at the mouth of a small creek, 
which affords a good supper and breakfast of trout, and proceed 
again by stages of a half mile to a mile in length. While we are 
waiting for dinner today, I climb a point that gives me a good 
view of the river for two or three miles, and think we can make 
a long run. So, after dinner, the large boats are to follow in 
fifteen minutes, and look out for the signal to land. Out into 
the middle of the stream we row, and down the rapid river we 
glide, making strokes enough only to guide the boat. What a 
headlong ride it is, shooting past rocks and islands! I was soon 
filled with exaltations felt before only when riding a fleet horse 
over the broad prairie or out-stretched plain. 

One, two, three, four miles we go, rearing and plunging with 
the waves, and shoot out into a beautiful park filled with islands; 
Bere Park,” we call it, and the camon above, “Whirlpool 

afion. 


J. W. Powell. 
VI 


Camp at Mouth of Uintah 
June 29, 1869.° 


Mr. Edwards: My dear Sir: 


The party has reached this point in safety and having run 
4 cafions of about 25 miles in length each, the walls of which were 
from 2,000 to 2,800 feet high. We have found falls and dangerous 
rapids when we were compelled to make portages of rations, and 
let the boats down with lines. Wrecked one of our boats and 
lost instruments. The instruments were duplicates, but the loss 
of the rations will compel us to shorten the time for the work. 
You will perceive an account of our trip in detail in the Chicago 
Tribune, as I shall send some letters to it for publication. 

In the wreck I lost my papers, and have to use plant dryers 
for my letter paper. 

Have not made large general collections, but have some fine 
fossils, a good geological section and a good map. 


Short walk to the Uintah Indian Agency, about 25 or 30 
miles from camp where I shall mail this letter, and hope to get 
letters and some news. 

The boats seem to be a success, although filled with water 
by! the waves many times, they never sink; the light cabins 


*Letter to Dr. Richard Edwards, President of Illinois N 1 i i 
reprinted in the Chicago Tribune, July 20, 1869. TORR ae nanan 
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at each end acting well as buoys. The wreck was due to mis- 
understanding the signal; the captain of the boat keeping it too 
far out in the river, and so was not able to land above the falls 
but was drifted over. 

We shall rest here for 8 or 10 days—make repairs and dry 
our rations which have been wet so many times that they are 
almost in a spoiling condition. In fact we have lost nearly 
half now by one mishap or another. 

Personally I have enjoyed myself much, the scenery being 
wild and beautiful beyond description. All in good health—all 
in good spirits, and all with high hopes of success. I shall hasten 
to the Grand and Green as I am very anxious to make observa- 
tions on the 7th of August eclipse. 

With earnest wishes for your continued success and pros- 
perity at Normal. 

I am, with great respect, 
Yours cordially, 


J. W. Powell. 
VII 


Collinsville, Ill., July 20." 
Editor St. Louis Republican: 


Though the enclosed letter from Major Powell was written 
with no thought of publication, the interest felt at this time in his 
expedition induces me to send it to you for that purpose. 

It may be well to explain that the ‘‘cabins’’ which he speaks of 
in his boats are simply water-tight compartments, made by decking 
over five feet of the bow and stern. He had three boats twenty- 
four feet long, and one sixteen feet long, the last to be used by him- 
self as an advance explorer. It was one of the larger ones that 
was lost. 

The candles were for use in reading the barometers at night. 
In estimating the Major’s remark about the scenery it is to be re- 
membered that he is familiar with nearly the whole of the grand 
scenery of the Rocky Mountains, and that he is habitually sparing 
of strong words. W. 


Camp at Mouth of Uintah River, 
June 29, 1869. 


Dr. Henry Wing: 


My Dear Friend: Your interest in our party, and de- 
sire for our success is so great that I take the first opportunity 
to report myself. I shall walk to the Uintah Indian Agency to- 


"Reprinted from the St. Louis Missouri Republican, July 22, 1869. 
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morrow, and hope to receive and mail letters there. The agency 
is twenty-five or thirty miles from camp. 

Well, the boats seem to be a success. The closed cabins at 
each end work well as buoys, for although the boats have several 
times been filled with water, while loaded with men and rations, 
they still would float. Altogether we have run about 100 miles of 
cafon, the water often plunging down twelve or fifteen feet in a 
hundred, among rocks that made the water rage. 


The cafion walls have been from 2,000 to 2,800 feet high; 
rarely perpendicular on both sides at once, and always footing to 
make portages, of which we have made a great many—one nearly 
a mile in length. We have had one disaster. Howland failed to 
see or understand the signal to land, and so floated over a series 
of dangerous rapids, and the boat was at last wrecked. The three 
men in the boat managed to get to a little island, and were brought 
off in safety. By this we lost about one-third of the rations and 
the duplicate instruments. All the barometers were on the boat, 
but were removed from the wreck. A few candles and the case of 
records, barometer tubes and Howland’s whiskey were all that 
was saved. 

The men lost clothing, guns, everything but what they had 
on, and that was but little, shirts, drawers and socks. 

The scenery was on a grand scale, and never before did I live 
in such ecstacy for an entire month, 

Had good success in obtaining geological set (of specimens) 
through the cafions. Thirty-nine thousand feet of sandstone repre- 
sented in one set. Made a good collection of fossils. Nothing else 
collected. All in good health and spirits, with high hopes of suc- 
cess. 

With great respect, I am yours cordially, 


J. W. Powell. 


WALTER HENRY POWELL 
1842 - 1915 


Walter Henry Powell, the Major's younger brother, was 
born in Jackson, Ohio, in 1842. He received most of his education 
at Illinois Institute (Wheaton College) at Wheaton, Illinois. At 
the age of sixteen he left the farm and commenced teaching in a 
district school. He was engaged in this work until the out- 
break of hostilities in the Civi) War. He enlisted for a short 
term at Lacon, Illinois, in the home guards. In February, 1862, 
Walter Powell joined his brother's Battery F, 2nd Regiment, 
Illinois Light Artillery, and became a Second Lieutenant. He 
engaged in the battle of Shiloh and in subsequent operations. 
Walter Powell took part in the campaign of Vicksburg and in 
1864 with one section of the battery, fought at Atlanta. In the 
battle of Atlanta, Captain Powell was captured with most of his 
men and sent to a Confederate prison, Camp Sorghum, where he 
suffered terribly from fever and want of food. He escaped from the 
prison hospital but was recaptured several days later, quite out 
of his mind, and returned to the hospital. He was exchanged as 
a prisoner of war on March 1, 1865. 

Walter Powell did not recover from his derangement. He 
had neither the patience nor the dependability to do sustained 
work. His moody disposition, and occasionally ungovernable 
temper, rendered him especially unfit for school teaching. Walter 
Powell proved to be a competent member of Major Powell's ex- 
pedition to Colorado in 1868, and the following year took part 
in the exploration of the Colorado River. Walter had a fine bass 
voice with a great repertoire of popular ballads among which 
was “Ole Shady,” by Handy. Inasmuch as he sang this number 
often by request, he was dubbed “Old Shady” accordingly. 
The name does not refer to any dour disposition as some histor- 
ians have suggested. 

Following the 1869 expedition, Walter Powell’s mental 
health gradually deteriorated. He found fitful employment, but 
was annoyed by severe headaches and long periods of depression. 
By the early 1870's it was impossible for him to seek sustained 
employment. He lived for a time with his sister and brother- 
in-law, Nell (Ellen) and Harry (A.H.) Thompson. It was Mrs. 
Thompson who made a home for her brother as long as she 
lived, giving him the most understanding care possible. After 
her death Walter Powell was admitted to a military hospital in 
Washington, D. C., where he died March 10, 1915. Aside from 
a few published letters and family papers, Walter Powell left 
no records of his experiences. 

Wituam Cup DArrAH. 
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Letter of W. H. Powell to the Chicago Evening Journal 


Colorado River Exploring Expedition, 
Camp in the Red Cafion, Green River, 
July 3, 1869.* 


The object of the expedition of which I am a member is well 
known to the readers of your paper, and anything in regard to it 
is unnecessary at this time. Our boats having arrived at Green 
River City, on the Union Pacific Railroad, were launched on the 
24th of May and loaded with the freight, consisting of the in- 
struments necessary for the scientific work of the expedition, 
and provisions, chiefly flour, bacon, coffee and sugar, with such 
other creature comforts as the nature of the voyage and the 
capacity of the boats would allow. 


We were thoroughly tired of our sojourn at Green River 
City, which is situated in a desolate region, surrounded by sandy, 
barren bluffs, and at 1 o'clock in the afternoon of the 24th, we 
rowed into the stream and were soon out of sight of the town. 
Dropping down the river ten or twelve miles, we landed and 
camped in a cottonwood grove, well satisfied with the trial trip 
of our little fleet of four boats, which were built with all the 
“logic” displayed in the construction of the “wonderful one- 
hoss shay.” 


Continuing on our voyage the next morning, we made a 
distance of seventy-five miles during the 25th and 26th, and on 
the 27th passed the mouth of Henry’s Fork—a small stream 
flowing into Green River from the west—when the vertical walls 
of “Flaming Gorge,” the entrance to the upper cafion of the 
Green, came in view, but a few miles distant. As we entered 
the narrow cafion the walls of brilliant red sandstone, rising to 
a height of 1,200 feet, looked threatening and ominous. The low, 
narrow banks between the river and the walls were covered with 
cottonwood and box-elders. 

We remained at this place during the 28th and 29th, en- 
gaged in measuring the height of the walls of the cafion, collect- 
ing fossils, mending broken instruments, etc., and resumed our 
voyage again on the 30th. Through this cafion the river has 
cut a narrow channel a distance of fifty miles, with often just 
sufficient room for the water to flow between the walls, leaving 
no bank of dirt or rock on either side. Sometimes, at irregular 
intervals, are low, narrow banks of sandy soil, dotted with small 
groves of cottonwood trees, with an undergrowth of box-elder. 
Wild grapevines trail on the ground, or festoon the undergrowth 
of the groves. Flocks of wild geese paddle in the shoal water 


‘Reprinted from the Chicago Evening Journal, July 19, 1869. 
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along the banks or hurry across the rapid current in front of our 
boats as we pass. The stream is comparatively sluggish for some 
distance from the entrance, and then rapidly increases in speed 
til it becomes a mountain torrent, with often a succession of 
rapids and cataracts, where the bed of the river is encumbered 
with large rocks, that sometimes rise a number of feet above the 
water. 

On the night of the 30th we camped at a bend of the river, 
which we called “Bee-Hive Point,’ for the appearance of a cliff, 
on the left side of the river, rounded to the shape of a dome at 
the top, and covered with cells carved by the action of the water 
during some past age, in which hundreds of swallows had built 
their nests of clay. As the swallows flit about the cliff they look 
like swarms of bees, and the cliff has the appearance of a colos- 
sal bee-hive. Opposite this cliff, and where we camped, is a 
vast amphitheatre, composed of a succession of terraces, rising 
to a height of 1,500 feet; each platform or terrace is built of red 
sandstone, and the space between them is a gentle slope clothed 
in green verdure, and on which a row of pine trees grow in the 
arc of a circle and the amphitheatre is painted with alternate 
bands of green and red. As we near this marvelous work of 
nature in our little boats, a herd of mountain sheep are seen 
standing in a line on a terrace two or three hundred feet above 
the river, and as they remain motionless, watching our approach, 
they look like statues exquisitely chiseled by some master artist, 
and we are half surprised to see them suddenly wheel around 
like a platoon of well-drilled soldiers, and leaping gracefully 
to a platform above, file again into line and eye us with suspicion 
as we land our boats. This animal is much larger than the do- 
mestic sheep, and is pursued with the greatest persistency by 
hunters on account of the fine flavor of the meat, but is less 
frequently secured than other game, because of the ease and 
rapidity with which he climbs the highest cliffs and most pre- 
cipitous peaks, of which he is sovereign and sole inheritor. 

Continuing our way from this place on the morning of the 
31st, it became necessary to proceed with the greatest caution, 
as the rapids became more and more dangerous; and the most 
skilful handling of the oars was required to prevent the boats 
from being hurled by the water against the rocks that strewed 
the bed of the river, and dashed to pieces. Finding now only a 
succession of rapids, many of which we had to let the boats over 
with ropes, we proceeded in this manner. The light boat, carry- 
ing no freight, and manned by two oarsmen and a pilot, the 
commander of the expedition, took the lead. The pilot closely 
observing the best course to take to avoid the rocks, ran the 
boat ashore as soon as possible after running the rapids, and then 
signaled the direction, with a red flag, to the other boats. After 
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bailing the water from the boats, which were often half filled 
by the waves and breakers of the rapids, and if the next rapid 
was thought to be practicable, we rowed into the stream, and 
the current soon carried us to the next signal station. In this 
manner 25 or 30 miles were made during the 31st of May and 
the 1st day of June, and on the afternoon of the latter day we came 
to a direct fall of twelve or fourteen feet. The current is scarcely 
perceptible for some distance above the falls, and we ran our 
boats ashore, without danger, within but a few feet of where 
the water makes a perpendicular descent, and is beaten into 
foam on the rocks below. On the morning of the 2nd we un-~- 
loaced our boats and let them over the falls by tying a rope to 
either end of a boat, and then fastening one of the ropes to a rock 
below the falls, held the boat with the other till taken from our 
hands by the force of the water, but held by the rope below; and 
by 11 o'clock in the morning the portage was made, and we con- 
tinued down the stream. The velocity of the current now steadily 
increased till we attained a rate of almost railroad speed. The 
river, however, was comparatively free from rocks, and we 
stopped only to bail the water from the boats, And now, as we 
looked down the long vista of the narrow cafion, while we 
were sliding down an inclined plane, in fact “coasting,” the walls 
seemed to meet where the river turned ‘round a short bend; the 
water was lost from sight, and the earth had opened, we im-~- 
agined, to gulp us down. The illusion is dispelled as we round 
the bend of the river, and dashing through a succession of 
breakers, we suddenly debouch into a beautiful valley. 


W. H. Powell. 


THE HOWLAND BROTHERS AND WILLIAM DUNN 
Oramel G. Howland and his brother, Seneca B. Howland, 


were born and raised in the farming community of Pomfret, 
Vermont. Oramel was born in 1833 and Seneca in 1843. They 
were the sons of Nathan and Elvira Howland. The Howland 
family took up a farm in Pomfret shortly after 1830 and the 
family and its descendants remained in this region for nearly 
a century thereafter. 


O. G. Howland went to Denver in 1860 and followed his 
vocation as a printer and editor, associating himself shortly 
after his arrival with William N. Byers, editor and publisher of 
the Rocky Mountain News. No member of the Powell expedi- 
tion of 1869 is more misunderstood than the elder Howland. 
He had many interests including: business agent for a Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday School magazine called ‘““The Sunday School 
Casket,” the Denver Typographical Union Local No. 49, and 
the “Nonpareil Prospecting & Mining Company.” Howland 
was Vice-President of the Typographical Union in 1867 and 
was also the Secretary and a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Nonpareil Prospecting & Mining Company. In other 
words, Mr. Howland was an active member in the business and 
social affairs of the city of Denver. He was apparently active 
also as an outdoorsman. He served as a guide for Major Powell 
in Colorado in 1868. He came to the Powell party with Mr. 
Byers, who had determined to attempt the ascent of Long's 
Peak with the Major after several previous unsuccessful attempts. 
Howland was never a mountaineer in the usual sense of the word. 


Seneca Howland served as a private in Company G, 16th 
Regiment Vermont Military Infantry. He enlisted at Barnard, 
Vermont, for a short hitch of nine months. He suffered a minor 
wound at the battle of Gettysburg and was temporarily incapaci- 
tated for further action. He was mustered out of Company G 
on August 10, 1863. Seneca came West in 1868 upon the urging 
of his elder brother. Very little is known of Seneca’s traits 
or characteristics. 

One question concerning O. G. Howland remains to be 
investigated. Major Powell refers to him in several reports as 
Captain Howland. A search of the records of the U.S. Ad- 
jutant General and the Adjutant General of the State of Colorado 
does not give any clue as to how this title is deserved. No record 
of O. G. Howland’s military service has been found. 

The Howland Brothers and William Dunn took their leave 
from the river party on August 28, 1869. The three diaries 
which are preserved, those by Major Powell, Sumner, and 
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Bradley, agree that the trio refused to go further. _ There is no 
hint of dissension or serious disagreement which might have in- 
duced the men to leave. Certainly there is no suggestion that 
they had been ordered to do so. Bradley who leaves us the full- 
est account, states that the parting was tearful and that the 
best of feelings existed among all of them. Immediately upon 
the Major’s emergence from the canyon he traveled north to- 
ward St. George searching for some word of the three men 
who had decided to climb out of the canyons. In the words of 
J. E. Johnson, under date of November 11, 1869, “Major Powell 
arrived here [St. George] in seven or eight days after the three 
left him all safe and was anxious about the others.” As it de- 
veloped, the three men were already dead, killed by the Shivwits. 
The facts concerning their deaths, ascertained by Powell and 
Jacob Hamblin the following year,’ were amplified later by Presi- 
dent Anthony W. Ivins. Some twenty years later, while riding 
on the Shivwits Plateau, Ivins came upon what he believed to be 
the place of ambuscade, a clearing in a dense growth of juniper 
a short distance east and a little north of the Parashont Ranch 
House. Still later, in 1923, inquiries Ivins caused to be made of 
Simon, a Shivwit, who had been a boy at the time of the killing, 
made it appear probable that the three men, after coming upon the 
Shivwit camp, were waylaid and slain by To-ab and two other 
young men of the band.° 


William Dunn is literally an unknown character. During 
the past five years the writer has made a careful search for some 
data concerning the family and activities of this member of the 
Powell party. It has not peer possible thus far, to find any in- 
formation other than that given by the numerous diaries of the 
1868 and 1869 Powell expeditions. He joined Powell’s party 
during the summer of 1868 along with the elder Howland and 
Jack Sumner. It is to be hoped that some fortuitous find in the 
future will give to Bill Dunn the flesh and spirit he deserves. 


WILLIAM Cup DarRAH. 


*Denver Rocky Mountain News, November 25, 1869. 

*See this Quarterly, p. 153 

‘Ivins’ full account of his investigations appears in his “Traveling Over 
Forgotten Trails: A Mystery of the Grand Canyon Solved,” Improvement Era, 
September, 1924, vol. XX VII, pp. 1017-1025. This narrative has recently been 
reprinted in Preston Nibley, ed., Pioneer Stories, Salt Lake City, 1940, pp. 199- 
210. There is some question whether Ivins was correct in thinking he had found 
the place of ambush. Dellenbaugh (Romance of the Colorado River, pp. 230, 
231) says the men were killed at a waterhole under a basaltic cliff, which he 
called “the Ambush Water-pocket.”” Mr. Harry Aleson, of Richfield, Utah, says 
that this waterhole is now called Penns Pocket, and is located on the southeast 
slope of Mount Dellenbaugh. 


Letters of O. G. Howland to the Rocky Mountain News 
I 


Camp—Mouth of Bear River, 
On the Green, June 19, 1869.* 


Dear News:—As I wrote you, we started the twenty- 
fourth ultimo from Green River City and got along rapidly to 
the mouth of Henry’s Fork, sixty miles by river, in about ten 
hours’ time, without rowing a stroke. Here we camped until the 
thirtieth and then ran down by Flaming Gorge in flaming style, 
then through the Cafion of the Rapids and Kingfisher Cafion to 
Beehive Point, ten miles by river, in a short hour. Next day we 
made a mile and a half and entered Red Cafion with a rush. In 
this cafion we would run a bend in the river and prospect ahead 
with our light boat, and signal the large boats to come on if all 
was right. The river here has some very heavy rapids, and our 
boats had to be bailed at almost every one we ran. This cafion 
is about thirty-five miles by river, and the average fall will 
exceed fifteen feet to the mile; perhaps twenty feet would be a 
nearer estimate. When in the rapids, we ran with the speed 
of the wind. We ran an estimated distance in a rapid of three 
quarters of a mile in two minutes. At another time, where the 
current was more confined and the rapids were swifter, we 
passed the flagboat, which had hauled in shore, and those in 
her said we passed them as rapidly as a railway train at its high- 
est speed—sixty miles an hour. However, this was slow to 
some rapids we have run since. At the tail of these rapids, on 
either side, usually, occurs a calm or nearly calm cove, into 
which we could run to bail our boats if we shipped more water 
than we could conveniently carry through the next rapids. 
We had to let our boats down past some bad rocks once in this 
cafion, and made a portage of 200 yards past Ashley Falls—so 
named by us from finding on the rock there, this: “Ashley, 
1825.” We got through this cafion to Brown's Little Hole on 
the 2nd day of June. Here we lay until the morning of the 
fourth, and then went sweeping down through another cafion of 
about six miles length, past the mouth of Red Creek, into the up- 
per end of Brown’s Hole, then through Swallow Cajion, which, by 
the way, is as smooth all the way—three miles—as a mirror, and 
camped in the Hole until the morning of the sixth, and ran down 
to the head of Ladore [sic] Cafion at the lower end of Brown's 


Reprinted from the Denver Rocky Mountain News, July 17, 1869. 
Although Howland speaks of a previous letter to the News, this has not been 


found. 
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Hole, passing the mouth of Vermilion River five miles above. 
Here we stopped in camp to climb walls of cafion and take baro- 
metrical observations for hight [sic]. The hight of Flaming 
Gorge we have calculated to be 1,200 feet above the river. 
The hight of Red Cafion walls from 1,500 to 3,000, estimated, not 
measured; at Ladore Cafion head the walls measured by baro- 
meter 2,068 feet. Blacktail Cliff, near the middle of the cafion, 
measured 2,207 feet. There are some higher points than those 
measured; probably the highest standing four or five miles 
back from the river bed would come near 3,000 feet. 


We started down the Cafion of Ladore the morning of the 
eighth, dancing over the rapids at railroad speed until a foaming 
cataract ahead warned us to haul in and examine it. Had to 
let our boats down by ropes a few hundred yards past the worst 
of the rapids, and after dinner launched out again into the cur- 
rent and proceeded rapidly, only stopping to bail when break- 
ers filled us too full to run; rapids coming in quick succession. 
About one o'clock the signal boat signaled at the foot of a very 
bad rapid to go ashore; boats nearly full of water—two were 
made fast, but owing to not understanding the signal, the crew 
of the “No Name” failed very effectually, owing in the main, 
to having so much water aboard as to make her nearly or quite 
unmanageable; otherwise, the mistake was seen by us in time 
to save her. Our next move after failing to get in, was to run 
her as long as she would float, and gradually work her ashore 
on a bar below, where, from the spray and foam, showed shoal 
water. She sunk, however, striking rocks as she passed along, 
until she was stove up so bad that there was no use to stay by her 
any longer, so the crew all at the same time concluded quickly 
to strike for the bar. She had knocked two of us off twice but we 
had clung to her and waited for another thump to spring towards 
the bar or shoals, which we were rapidly nearing. It came 
quickly. One of us, Frank Goodman, was swept over and 
immediately struck for the bar. I told my brother to jump, and 
I made a spring, getting quite an impetus from her deck, which 
was about six inches under water, striking among the rocks in 
about six feet of water; but by a stroke or two more in the lee 
of the rocks where the current was broke, I succeeded in anchor- 
ing myself safely on the shoal of the bar. My brother struck the 
shoal one hundred feet lower down, and Goodman was clinging 
for dear life to a boulder as big as a barrel fifty feet above and 
asking for assistance. He had taken aboard a good deal of 
water, but we managed to get a root from some drift on the bar 
and reached it to him, to which he clung until we got him out. 
During this time, those on shore were rushing down to our help, 
but we so completely outdistanced them in our ride through 
the waves, that we were out of sight wholly before we struck 
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the bar. We did not any of us receive any serious injury, 
barely a few bumps on our shins as the waves dashed us against 
the rocks in the shoal. Our sand bar had a large pine trunk 
drifted upon it, from the pitch of which, after drying our matches, 
we succeeded in starting a fire. Our position on the bar soon 
began to look serious, as the water was rapidly rising, so much 
so, that what were boulders imbedded in the sand when we land- 
ed, was getting like the shoal above. However, Mr. Sumner, as 
soon as they could let the little boat down to us and dump her 
cargo, crossed the channel to where we could reach his boat. We 
then turned the boat up among the shoals as far as we could 
stand, and wade, when three got in her and the other held her 
nose until they got their oars in position ready for a sharp venture. 
Her nose was pushed into the current, the oars playing rapidly, 
struck one pat tilting us up at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
off in the foam below and struck shore twenty-five yards above 
a perfect hell of foam, safe and sound, barring a few bruises and 
a slight ducking. 

With this boat we lost 2,000 pounds of provisions, besides 
the bedding and entire clothing of the crew of three men, with 
the exception of a shirt and a pair of drawers apiece. We did 
not go thus scantily clad for comfort, but for safety in case of 
any mishap. Any superfluous clothing is a hindrance in the 
water. We camped here until morning of the tenth, having 
reclaimed from the wreck below a barometer and two or three 
thermometers, a blue keg and some wax candles, afloat. Noth- 
ing more has turned up since except a sack of flour, too far gone 
to be of use. Our three guns, ammunition, pistols, knives, belts, 
scabbards, etc., although we tried all kinds of methods, we could 
not find. My notes up to that time were all lost, as also our 
topographical work, instruments, etc. After finding it of no use 
to seek further over the lost cargo, we let our boats about three- 
fourths of a mile to the head of another fall, where we camped. 
On the eleventh we made a portage of provisions 100 yards and 
camped under the edge of an overhanging rock 1,000 feet above us, 
with a beach of sand about 16 feet wide and 100 long. On the 
twelfth we made a portage of 150 yards, loaded up and ran 
down into smooth water just above heavy rapids, and camped. 
From the scene of the wreck to this point we have worked our 
way down over bad rapids and falls about four and half miles. 

Here we stay in camp, night of the twelfth, the thirteenth, 
and fourteenth, to repair somewhat the raiment of the wrecked, 
and dry our cargoes, climb mountains, and do what topographical 
work was lost as is fresh in memory. The fifteenth of June we 
let down our boats a quarter of a mile, unloaded and made trail 
a quarter of a mile for tomorrow's portage. The sixteenth 
climbed Blacktail Cliff, measured its hight with barometer, took 
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the surrounding topography from its top, made portage of a 
quarter of a mile, and dropped down a mile to the falls, and 
camped until the morning of the seventeenth. Made portage of 
one-half mile the sixteenth, and let our boats down and loaded. 
Morning of the seventeenth shouldered blankets, went down to 
the boats and let down loaded another half mile, then run half a 
mile, let down two hundred yards, made portage of forty yards, 
and then let down loaded two hundred yards more. Afterwards 
run down three and a quarter miles and camped. Morning of 
the eighteenth run down four and a quarter miles to the mouth 
of Bear River, where we stay until the twenty-first. 

Our trip thus far has been pretty severe; still very exciting. 
When we have to run rapids, nothing is more exhilirating; it 
keeps in play a rapid train of thought and action, equalled only . 
by the river's progress; and as a breaker dashes over us as 
we shoot out from one side or the other, after having run the 
fall, one feels like hurrahing. It must be something like the 
excitement of battle at the point of victory, or much more agree- 
able, perhaps. Much to produce this effect, I conceive, is to be 
attributed to the purity of the atmosphere, cleansed as it is by the 
spray dashed through it by the rushing river, of which one gets 
beautiful draughts as he goes plunging down the tide with all 
the senses in active play. A calm, smooth stream, running only 
at the rate of five or six miles per hour, is a horror we all detest 
now, although we make more distance in the same length of 
time; but the trouble is, we don’t get wet, nor have the slightest 
sense of danger. Danger is our life, it seems now, almost. As 
soon as the surface of the river looks smooth all is listlessness 
or grumbling at the sluggish current, unless some unlucky goose 
comes within range of our rifles. But just let a white foam show 
itself ahead and everything is as jolly and full of life as an Irish 
“wake” or merry-making, or anything of that sort. Jokes gener- 
ate faster and thicker than mosquitoes from a bog, and every- 
thing is as merry as a marriage bell. The scenery through the 
cahons we have passed thus far is truly wonderful. The river 
appears to run without design, starting into the highest mountain 
from out a broad valley, and cutting it down from dome to base, 
leaving on either side towering cliffs, massive buttresses, quaintly 
carved cornices and pillars, huge amphitheatres with number- 
less terraces, dotted with cedar and pifion trees, one above the 
other in wonderful order to the very top, immense gorges, deep 
chasms, curiously worn clefts, all worn sharp and clear as the 
finest masonry, and after having cut in twain one, going for 
another and serving it the same. The country we have passed 
through as yet, with the exception of Brown's Hole, for any 
useful purpose, is almost utterly worthless. That in the Hole, 
twenty-five or thirty miles in length and ten miles wide is good 
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for grazing purposes. There is here and there a bottom of a 
few acres where could be cut some hay, but they are scarce. 
Game is plenty in the hills, which are covered with cedar, pifion, 
sage and some bunches of grass, but is not suited to any domes- 
ticated animals. 


Camp on the Green, 
at Mouth of Uintah River, 
June 30, 1869. 


As the Major and one of the boys are going to the Uintah 
Agency tomorrow, and I have not time to write you an account 
of our trip from Bear River here, having been employed upon 
the map of the river here since we got in (the evening of the 
twenty-eighth) I shall have to defer it a day or two, when I 
presume, I can send it to the Agency by some Indians, who will 
probably be here when they know we have arrived at this point. 
Please save this, or a copy for me, as | have lost all my notes 
up to the time of the wreck, and they have been very meager for 
want of time to write, that time having been employed in making 
moccasins and replacing what I could of the map lost. 


Howland. 


II 


Camp Near Mouths of Uintah and White Rivers, 
On the Green, July 1, 1869.’ 


Dear News:—My last letter gave you a hasty sketch of 
our trip from Green River City to the mouth of the Bear, and up 
to the eighteenth of June. I forgot to mention then a little incident 
in which the two elements—fire and water—played prominent 
parts. We had run in on smooth water, just above some falls, 
to camp for the night on a bench about fifty yards wide by a 
quarter mile in length, thickly overgrown with willows, cedar, 
sage and grass, so much so it was almost impossible to get through 
it; built a fire to cook grub by, and were unloading the boats 
to dry out things a little, when a heavy wind came sweeping up 
the river, scattering the fire in all directions over our small camp, 
and fanning into a blaze in a hundred different places the dry 
drift underneath the bushes. To beat a retreat to the rear was 
impossible, as the walls of the cafion rose perpendicular hundreds 
of feet above. Something must be done quickly—the boats were 
the only alternative—and a run over the falls. So tumbling in 
what little on shore could be reached, the boats were pulled out 


*Reprinted from the Denver Rocky Mountain News, August 18, 1869. 
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into the center of the river above the falls, the crew of each 
just having time to snatch off some of their clothing which was 
on fire, and smother the rest before the use of their oars was 
needed to engineer the boats down the fall. Luckily all three of 
the boats came in safe and sound. One of the crew came in 
hatless, another shirtless, a third without his pants, and a hole 
burned in the posterior portion of his drawers; another with 
nothing but drawers and shirt, and still another had to pull off his 
handkerchief from his neck, which was all ablaze. With the 
loss of his eyelashes and brows, and a favorite moustache, and 
scorching of his ears, no other harm was done. One of the 
party had gathered up our mess kit and started hastily for the 
boat, but the smoke and heat was so blinding that in his attempt 
to spring from the shore to the boat he lost his footing and fell, 
mess kit and all, in about ten feet of water, that put him out (I 
mean the fire in his clothes) and he crawled over the side of the 
boat as she was being pushed off, not worse, but better, if pos- 
sible, for his ducking. Our mess kit, however, was lost, as also 
a number of other things, of which we felt the need quite often. 
We have since managed to raise up a sufficient number of bail- 
ing dishes to furnish one for every two of us, from which to 
drink our tea and coffee. The sum total of our mess kit for 
ten men, at the present time, is at follows: 


One gold pan, used for making bread 
One bake-oven, with broken lid 

One camp-kettle, for making tea or coffee 
One frying-pan 

One large spoon and two tea spoons 
Three tin plates and five bailing cups 
One pick-ax and one shovel 


The last two articles we do not use on ordinary occasions, 
but when a pot of beans, which by the way is a luxury, is boiled 
in place of tea or coffee, our cook sometimes uses the latter 
article for a spoon, and the former to clean his teeth after our 
repast is over. 

Another incident of interest I forgot to mention in my last 
letter, occurred on the sixteenth of June. Two of us had started 
out to climb Blacktail Cliff, for the purpose of measuring its 
hight by barometer, and to get the surrounding topography, 
while the rest made portage of provisions and let down boats. 
When we returned to camp it was deserted, and only one large 
boat was to be found. Soon, however, all appeared at camp 
and all were made aware of what had happened. After making 
the portage of provisions and letting down the little boat, they 
attempted to let down one of the large ones; but by paying out 
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too much line to drop her around some big boulders, her nose 
got turned into the main current, into which she instantly shot 
so far that the combined strength of five men was unable to re- 
sist the action of the water, and she pulled away from them, 
shooting clear across the breakers to the opposite shore, into 
smoother water about a half mile below. The little boat was 
immediately manned and sent in pursuit. They overhauled her 
before she got into the next rapids, and tied her fast for the 
night. The next morning, taking her cargo and crew in the two 
boats, we ran down and across, loaded up and manned her with 
her usual cargo and crew, and went on our way rejoicing that we 
had not lost her entirely. She got one pretty severe thump in her 
stern, which stove a hole and made her leak badly; but at noon we 
repaired that, and she is now as good as ever. At another time, 
prior to this, we were lucky enough to get our line snubbed around 
a rock about ten feet in diameter, when letting down past a similar 
place, which held her ‘til she crossed the rapids twice and re- 
turned. On her second return we managed to get a bight of rope 
near her and pulled her in shore. She was in an awful fix 
though; full of water from stem to stern, and everything drenched 
to its fullest extent. 

From our camp at the mouth of Bear River, on the west side 
of Green, is an overhanging cliff 500 feet in hight, and a 
mile in length, which has been named Echo Cliff. The echo is 
the most perfect and distinct I ever heard. The Green runs close 
to the base on its east side the whole length, then runs ‘round 
back on the opposite side, so that at the upper end of the cliff 
the distance through the base is not over 200 yards. On the 
south side of Bear River is an elevated park, ten miles in length, 
and four or five wide, and standing back still farther south for 
a number of miles to an elevated plateau, 2,500 feet above the 
river bed, covered with sage and some cedar. This plateau is 
gently rolling, and game is plenty. 

Bear River comes in here through a long cafion, for forty or 
fifty miles, with no valley of any size to be seen from any point 
of view near where we were in camp; there the water was ap- 
parently at its highest, and although quite small at its confluence 
with the Green, moved down with immense power. Before we 
left, however, it was gradually falling. The water is much 
clearer than that of Green River, and as they join below, the 
line of demarcation is clearly perceptible, the water of the Bear 
occupying the major part of the channel. We stayed in camp at 
the mouth of the Bear until the twenty-first. 

On the morning of the 21st of June we again drifted out 
into the combined current of the two rivers and were borne down 
on a steady, powerful tide for about four miles toward a dark, 
towering cafion. As we gradually approached the cafion the chan- 
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nel narrowed, the current increased in rapidity, and the fall be- 
came greater. Soon the surface of the water became broken in 
places ahead of us indicating rapids. The walls of the cahon were 
quite smooth showing scarcely a rock on either side to which we 
could cling if necessary to haul inshore. The waves in the rapids, 
however, were quite large and our boats rode them like cork, 
so we were not compelled to bail, so ran on for nine miles in 
double quick time. We had fairly got into one of the grandest 
cafions we had yet seen, when the thundering roar of the water 
ahead warned us to look for some place to stick to. The light 
boat was out of sight. One of the large boats took one side of 
the river and the other the opposite side, both seeking a landing 
place. At last a projecting cliff showed us on the right an eddy 
large enough for our boats to lay in comparative quiet, into 
which we pulled with all possible speed. Here we managed to 
cling until we could climb a cleft in the rock about fifty feet 
above water where was a narrow terrace a few feet wide run- 
ning gradually down a couple of hundred yards to a bar on the 
right bank of the river. After several attempts we succeeded in 
getting our dropping line to the top of the rock and let our boat 
down to the bar below at the head of the fall; in the meantime 
the other large boat succeeded in finding a hold on the opposite 
wall above us. We then stood by to catch her line when she should 
cross to us. She came over and landed all right. The little boat had 
got too far down on the left shore to cross, so had to be dropped 
down a long distance before she could run with safety. The large 
boats had to make a portage of only a hundred yards, and then 
ran four miles farther over a series of rapids and whirlpools, 
which were quite as bad, bailing at each, when we came to 
another fall. Here we made another portage of one hundred 
yards and run two miles farther to the mouth of a little creek 
coming down from the eastern end of the Uintah range of moun- 
tains, and camped for the night, having made 1414 miles from 
the Bear. We caught a fine mess of mountain trout here, the 
first we had seen on the trip. The water of the creek is clear as 
crystal, and cool. From its locality we should judge it to be 
Brush Creek, as laid down on a Government map we have with 
us. It may be Ashley’s Fork, and the one four or five miles 
above Brush Creek. Both are laid down on the map in the last 
named order, and both are from the snow mountains. 

On the morning of the 22nd of June we ran down about three 
miles, and were signaled by the light boat to head ashore. One of 
the boats in trying to make a landing could not be held when she 
touched, and the consequence was two of her crew had to run the 
unexplored rapid below stern down stream, dragging by her bow 
one hundred and twenty feet of line. She landed a half mile below 
the rapids, however, all sound, with the exception of being nearly 
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full of water. The other boats let down past the worst of the 
rapids and then run out into the current again. From this time 
on to camp our ride was fine, just current enough to glide along 
swiftly, and not breakers enough to necessitate stopping to bail, 
one of the crew being employed in that capacity while running 
down. This day's run brought us out of the cafion into the upper 
end of a little Park. The river spreads out and runs in four or 
five different currents surrounding a number of islands, some of 
them a mile in extent. The cafion has been named “Whirlpool 
Cafion,” and the park “Island Park.” The entire distance through 
the cafion from Bear River mouth, by river, has been estimated 
at 25 miles. 


On the 23rd two of us attempted to climb a cliff on the left 
side of the river at the outlet of the cafion, for the purpose of 
making a barometrical measurement of its hight, but failed in 
reaching the top after most of a day’s hard climbing, only reach- 
inga hight of about 2,000 feet. Two others climbed up, lower 
down, to the top of the mountain and killed a fine blacktail buck. 
We were all in camp about 4 o'clock and concluded to drop 
around a peninsula to a better camp, about three fourths of a mile 
from this; so we loaded up and ran around a distance of four or 
five miles to the lower end of an island in the form of a crescent, 
a mile in length, where we camped until the 25th. On the 24th 
we climbed a cliff about four miles south of here, at the head of 
our next cafion, and measured it by barometer. Its hight is 2,800 
feet. Back east as far as the eye can compass, from the hights on 
our left, is an elevated plateau of rolling country, covered with 
artemesia, a fine pasturage for game of all kinds. The plateau 
averages about 2,500 feet above the river, with here and there a 
point as high as 3,000 feet. On our right is a various-colored 
broken country, running and rising gradually back to the Uintah 
range of mountains. It is cut by thousands of different water 
courses showing the strata, which has the appearance in color of 
a muddy looking rainbow. 


On the 25th we again started on our way, running down 
four miles and turning off in a tangent; towards the east we entered 
the cafion. Soon began to appear rapids which followed one upon 
the other, in rapid succession. Today we made two portages and 
camped at the head of another rapid, where we shall have to 
make another portage tomorrow. 

In my last letter to you I mentioned that the river appeared 
to run without any design. I have partially rejected that idea 
since leaving the mouth of Bear River. In Whirlpool Cafion, and 
also in this (Cleft Mountain Cafion) the river seems to go for the 
highest points within the range of vision, disemboweling first one 
and striking for the next and serving it the same, and so on, 
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indefinitely. Here it turns short and sharp into the very center 
at the upper end of a long mountain, then turns again as sharply, 
and goes tearing down through it to almost the lower end, and 
shoots out to the left again into the prairie, whirling, splashing 
and foaming as if in fury to think so tiny an obstacle should 
tower 3,000 feet above it to check its progress. This makes me 
think it has designs on all mountains of any pretensions. Small 
ones are not considered worthy its notice, it seems. 


June 26th—We made our portage of provisions, let down 
our boats and pulled them out upon the rocks on the beach, last 
night. If we had not done so the waves would have rolled them 
about upon the rocks so much as to have worn them badly. 
This morning we landed our boats, loaded up, ran down six miles 
to the head of the falls and made portage of a hundred yards. From 
here we ran with a good many short twists and whirls out into 
the valley. On our right, left and in front is an almost endless 
looking prairie country. The channel of the river widens from 
200 to 400 yards, and islands and groves of cottonwood begin 
to appear all along the course of the river. The distance through 
Cleft Mountain Cafion is estimated at about twelve miles. After 
leaving the cafion we ran on down the valley about 21 miles, by 
river, coming nearly back to the outlet of the cafon we had just 
left. As it was rather rough work in there, we began to fear the 
river was going back on us, so we hauled in for the night under 
some large cottonwood trees, to take a sleep before we entered 
it again. 

June 27th—In looking around last evening among the bluffs, 
I found that the river had found out its mistake, for it turned 
reluctantly to the left when within sight of the cafon and went 
wandering around here and there towards all points of the com- 
pass for 50 or 60 miles, when we got pretty tired of that kind of 
thing and camped for the night. 

The boys who have arms have had heaps of fun since we 
came out into the valley, running down and shooting a lot of 
poor geese unable to fly for want of full fledged feathers. When 
run down too closely by the boats, they attempt to get away by 
raising themselves partially out of the water by their pin feathered 
wings, and by partly paddling with their feet and rowing with 
their wings, succeed in getting out of harm’s way. On the 
twenty-eighth we ran down to this point and intend to remain 
in camp until the sixth. This gives time to get some supplies 
from the agency to replace those lost and other things necessary. . 

In footing up the estimated distance by river from Green 
River City to the head of this valley, we find it to amount to about 
two hundred and twenty-five miles; from the head of the valley 
to this point, about one hundred and twenty-five miles. The 
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first estimate is probably nearly correct, being almost all estimated 
from land points of view. But the latter is doubtless over-esti- 
mated, having all been guessed at from point to point while 
moving along in our boats. In making up our map from these 
last estimates, and then drawing a line from the mouth of the 
last cafion to this point, a distance nearly accurately known, we 
find our map exceeds that in the ratio of about five to three: 
this would make the distance from the head of the valley here 
only sixty-five miles, which is doubtless nearly correct. Our 
map shows the river runs from our starting point to the mouth 
of Henry’s Fork, about 25° east of south; from there to the lower 
end of Brown's Hole, 25° south of east; from Brown’s Hole to 
the mouth of Bear River, 25° west of south; Bear River to head 
of re valley southwest; from head, of valley here 40° west of 
south. 


This valley, as also the valleys of the White and Uintah for 
twenty-five or thirty miles, has the appearance of being very 
fine for agricultural purposes and for grazing. The Indians on 
Uintah Agency have fine looking crops of corn, wheat and 
potatoes, which they put in this spring, on the sod. They have 
also garden vegetables of all kinds, and are cultivating the red 
currant. Everything is said to look well. Most of the Indians 
are now from the Agency to see the railroad, while the rest stay to 
attend to their stock and keep their cattle from getting in and 
eating up their crops. 


We have been nearly eaten up by mosquitoes since lying in 
camp here, our principal amusement having been fighting and 
smoking the pests. 


Two of the Utes living at the Agency are here to take up 
our mail and some fossils we have collected, and will leave this 
morning. These are the only Indians we have seen since starting. 
It is scarecly sunrise yet, but anticipating an early start this 
morning I got up early to finish this letter, and having done so 
will dry up. When or where you will hear from us again is hard 
to tell. Mr. Goodman, one of the wrecked party, leaves us here, 
being unable to raise a personal outfit for the remainder of the 
trip, so we now number only nine to finish up our work. 


O. G. Howland. 


HAWKINS, HALL, AND GOODMAN 


Three other members of the Powell 1869 expedition who have 
not yet been given attention are William R. Hawkins, Andrew 
Hall and Frank Goodman. 

William Rhodes Hawkins was one of the mountaineers Major 
Powell met at Jack Sumner’s outfitting shack in 1868. Hawkins 
at that time traveled under the name of Billy Rhodes, or, more 
formally, William H. Rhodes. His nicknames were numerous 
and at times he was known simply as “Missouri,” a clue which 
proved of great value in trying to trace his origins and early life. 
William Rhodes Hawkins was born in Missouri in 1841 and first 
came to public record on June 20, 1863, when he enlisted at Boone- 
ville, Missouri, for service in the Union Army. He brought with 
him a good horse valued at $120.00 and all subsequent muster rolls 
state that remuneration was due him for his horse and equipment 
which he used during his service as a private, Company I, 9th 
Regiment, Missouri State Militia Cavalry. The company muster 
roll for November and December, 1863, dated at Macon City, 
Missouri, gives record that Hawkins was absent under civilian 
arrest. It is perhaps just as well that no additional facts are in- 
cluded. By January, 1864, he had returned to his company, and 
was ultimately discharged for disability May 29, 1865. The nature 
of the disability is not recorded. During the war, the company 
had been in numerous skirmishes and had been on the march con- 
stantly. Hawkins was mustered out at St. Louis, Missouri, May 
29, 1865. 

Sometime between 1863 and 1865, therefore, Hawkins had at 
least one brush with the law. He was suspected by the members 
of Powell's 1868 party to be a fugitive from justice. He was un- 
easy at the approach of a sheriff and otherwise acted suspiciously. 
Whatever the offense, trifling or serious, Hawkins served Major 
Powell loyally, not only in Colorado, but in the first exploration 
down the Colorado River. 

Subsequently, Hawkins took up farming and ranching near 
Eden in Graham County, Arizona, became a respected citizen of 
the community, and served honorably as a Justice of the Peace. 
He raised a large family, many of whom still reside in the south- 
west. Hawkins died June 21, 1919. 


Although Billy Hawkins did not keep a diary of his exper- 
iences, many years after the exploration he prepared two accounts 
of his part in the Colorado expedition. In these he was highly 
critical of the leadership and character of Major Powell. The 
first of these, prepared for Robert Brewster Stanton in 1907, con- 
tains several serious condemnations, but the one published in 


WILLIAM RHODES HAWKINS 
As he appeared in 1909 at the age of 68 


Reproduced from Colorado River Controversies (1932) 
by courtesy of Dodd, Mead & Company 
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1920,* shortly after his death, is even more critical of his former 
chief. Inasmuch as neither of these accounts has much standing 
as source material, having been written nearly fifty years after 
the time of the expedition, neither is here printed. There is, un- 
doubtedly, a considerable measure of truth in some of the things 
he has to say: however, it is not possible to disentangle the errors 
of fact and colored opinion after such a long period. Previous 
mention has been made of the correspondence between Hawkins, 
Sumner, and Stanton. 


Andrew Hall, known as “Andy” to the members of the 1869 
party, was, in the Major's words, “The Character” of the party. 
Although but 18 years of age, he had already spent five years on 
the loose in the plains as a bullwhacker, mule driver, and Indian 
scout. He had engaged in numerous Indian skirmishes and had 
raised hell wherever he found it. Little is known of his ancestry 
or background. He was Scotch, and one vague record suggests 
that his parents lived in Pennsylvania, yet Major Powell says of 
him, “without known family ties.” He seems to have had some 
_ knowledge of English literature. It was Andy who suggested 
the name “‘Lodore’”’ after the poem by Robert Southey, and on 
several occasions Powell makes direct references to the young 
fellow’s pertinent comments and objectives. The Major first met 
Andy, a skilled boatman, resting upon the oars of a home-made 
craft of nondescript design. He engaged the lad on the spot. On 
many occasions it was Andy’s good humor that enlivened the mo- 
notonous and gradually vanishing fare until starvation faced the 
whole party. Andy Hall and Billy Hawkins were the only two 
members of the party who continued to tidewater after the pas- 
sage through the canyons. Shortly thereafter Hall went back to 
his original vocation as a mule driver. 


A few years later he was guarding the stage between Phoenix 
and Tucson, Arizona. On August 20, 1882, Andy was riding with 
rifle across his lap, on the driver's seat of the stage near Globe, 
Arizona, when robbers fired upon him, stopped the stage and got 
away with $5,000 in gold. Hall fell by the side of the road, and 
the three highwaymen, believing him to be mortally wounded, took 
his gun and left him to die. He was not dead, and though in 
anguish, he managed to get to his feet and follow the killers, trail- 
ing them for a considerable distance when they again espied him. 
This time they made sure of their work, and murdered him with 
five bullets. A few days later the three desperadoes were hung 
with suitable ceremony on a large sycamore tree on Main Street 
near Pinal Creek, at Globe, Arizona. 


1William Wallace Bass, Adventures in the Canyons of the Colorado, Grand 
Canyon, Arizona, 1920, pp. 17-29. 
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Frank Goodman was a young Englishman who had been 
wandering about the United States for adventure. He had some 
means and was even willing to pay Major Powell if he could join 
the expedition at Green River Station. Goodman had no particular 
skill or training which would have suited him for the work. He 
came along for the adventure and proved to be a rather useless 
member of the party. He rode in the boat with the Howland 
brothers and when the “No Name’ was wrecked and the men 
lost their personal belongings, Goodman, who had nearly drowned 
in the accident, had had enough. His parting, though a disappoint- 
ment, was not entirely lamented by the others. Sumner says 
caustically, “Goodman, being fonder of bullwhacking than rowing, 
left us.” The dates of Goodman’s birth and death are not known, 
and his experiences, subsequent to his part in the expedition, 
have not been traceable. 


WILuiAM Cup DARRAH. 


JOHN C. SUMNER 


At the age of 17 or 18—a daguerreotype 
taken probably in 1868, a year before the 
epic descent of the Colorado River. 


Courtesy, Charles G. Sumner 


JOHN C. SUMNER AND ALCINDA JANE 
NORRIS 
Photographed on their wedding day, June 
30, 1873, at Muscatine, Iowa. 


Ccurtesy, Charles G. Sumner 


JOHN C. SUMNER 
1840-1907 


John Colton Sumner was born in Newton, Indiana, May 16, 
1840. A year later his family moved to western Illinois and 
shortly thereafter took up land on the Cedar River in northeastern 
Iowa. Jack spent most of his youth on the farm, but had several 
years’ schooling in a local academy. He hunted for market and 
became a first-rate marksman and a good boatman. At this time 
millions of ducks, passenger pigeons, and prairie chickens were 
slaughtered for commercial markets. 

On August 8, 1862, Sumner enlisted for three years’ service 
in Company E, 32nd Regiment, Iowa Volunteer Infantry. At the 
time of his enlistment, the company muster roll records Sumner 
was five feet five and three-quarters inches tall, had auburn hair 
and a light complexion. The regiment was in constant action, 
but it participated in only two important engagements: the battle 
of Bayou de Glaize, Louisiana, May 18, 1864, and the battle of 
Lake Chicot, Arkansas, June 6, 1864. Sumner remained a private 
until August 15, 1864, when he was promoted to the rank of 
corporal. Sumner was mustered out August 24, 1865, at Clinton, 
Iowa, and given his bounty and back pay. 

Jack Sumner’s sister, Elizabeth, had married William N. Byers 
at Muscatine, Iowa, in 1854 and later moved to Denver where Mr. 
Byers became editor of the Rocky Mountain News. Sumner 
spent the winter of 1865-66 in Denver but was not cut out for city 
life. With a small amount of capital, in the spring of 1866, he set 
up an outfitting and trading post in Middle Park where he drew 
the patronage of mountaineers, Indians, and an increasing number 
of tourists who came to see the scenic wonders of the Colorado 
country. It was at this outfitting shack that Major Powell found 
Sumner during the early summer of 1867. The Major had heard 
of Jack from Bayard Taylor, a popular lecturer who, during an 
extensive tour of the west, had been guided by Sumner and Byers 
through part of western Colorado. 

In 1867, when Major Powell went to Denver on his way to 
the park country, he obtained a letter of introduction from Mr. 
Byers to Jack Sumner. Sumner acted as a guide for some of the 
Major's trips in Middle Park in 1867. When the Major returned 
in 1868 to make preliminary preparation for an exploration of the 
Colorado River, Jack Sumner closed his trading post and threw 
his lot in with the Powell party. He had enlisted the services of 
O. G. Howland, Bill Dunn, and Billy Hawkins and thus was re- 
sponsible for the engagement of these mountaineers for the Major's 
Colorado River expedition. 
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Sumner was one of two outstanding men on the 1869 canyon 
exploration, sharing honors with Bradley. On one occasion he 
saved the Major from drowning, but it is for his management of 
the lead boat (from which signals were given to the others at 
places of danger) that he should be lavishly credited. When the 
voyage was over and the party had emerged safely through the 
canyons, Major Powell and his brother went overland to Salt Lake 
City. Sumner continued down the river to Fort Yuma and there 
made a copy of his diary for Major Powell. He added, as a post- 
cript, a pathetic and disillusioned statement of his feelings. Pen- 
niless and without any means of obtaining employment at the army 
post, he had to return with his gun and resume hunting and trap- 
ping to gain a livelihood. Jack Sumner was the only member of 
the 1869 party who had been asked to participate in the second 
expedition. 

Sumner was a man of slight build in his younger days, fear- 
less, dependable, and loyal to his friends. He had a pride which 
was easily offended, and when ignored in later years by Major 
Powell, bitterness was engendered in his heart. 


On June 30, 1873, he married Alcinda Jane Norris at Musca- 
tine, Iowa, and three sons eventually were born to them. Soon 
after his marriage, Sumner returned to Colorado, living for a time 
at Julesburg and then at Denver. He soon located at Rawlins, 
Wyoming, but about 1885 moved to Grand Junction. For some 
time he was superintendent of the Hawarden Placer Mines on the 
Dolores River, and he took a prominent part in building Mesa 
County’s Big Ditch. His second son, Edward, established a liv- 
ery business at Vernal, Utah, and after the turn of the century, 
Sumner spent much of his time there. His last years were plagued 
by chronic illness. In 1903 he began correspondence with Robert 
Brewster Stanton who was preparing a history of the Colorado 
River country. In his last months he completed a story of his 
part in the 1869 expedition. 


Sumner was a typical example of the restlessness that went 
hand in hand with the western tide of migration. He was a lineal 
descendant of the Massachusetts Sumners, a grandson of Gover- 
oe Robert Lucas of Ohio, who was later Governor of the State of 

owa. 


Jack Sumner died at Fort Duchesne, Utah, on July 5, 1907, in 
the country he had helped to explore and pioneer. He was buried 
in the family plot at Denver. His widow survived to January 5, 
1935, when she died in Salt Lake City at the age of 86. Jennie, 
as the family called her, was interred at Cedar City. Their 
youngest son, Ernest Maitland Sumner, died at Price, Utah, 
November 27, 1928, and their second son, Edward Carson Sum- 
ner, at Cedar City on January 15, 1948. The eldest son, Charles 
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G., who was born at Greeley, April 12, 1874, is the only child 
still living. For 20 years editor of the Pocatello Tribune, today 
he lives alternately at Pocatello and Ketchum, Idaho, where he 
engages in free-lance newspaper and other work, 


The status of Jack Sumner’s journal has been a source of 
controversy for nearly fifty years. When, in 1907, Robert Brewster 
Stanton obtained what was believed to be the original diary kept 
by Sumner, the complicated history of the manuscript gradually 
unfolded itself. The journal, which runs from July 6 to August 
31, 1869, is written in black ink on fine bond paper which bears 
in the upper lefthand corner of each sheet the raised impression 
of the Capitol building over which is the word “Congress” and 
under which are the letters “P and P.”’ It is obvious that this is a 
late copy made in Washington many years subsequent to the writ- 
ing of the original field notes. The copy was written by a foreigner, 
probably of Germanic background or education, because of the 
peculiar spelling of many common words (bud for but, ant for and, 
ledder for letter, etc.). The manuscript diary consists of 49 pages 
and is signed, “J. C. Sumner—Fort Yuma, California.” 


The most curious aspect of the manuscript was the haziness of 
Sumner’s memory and recollections concerning his original jour- 
nal. He insisted in 1907 that he sent no diary from Fort Yuma 
to Major Powell. Four years after the copy of Sumner’s diary 
was located by Mr. Stanton, several loose sheets of brown fools- 
cap were found interleaved with Powell’s 1869 journal. These 
sheets, written in pencil, are undoubtedly fragments of Sumner’s 
own copy of his diary. They record incidents which occurred 
over a ten-day period during mid-August. (It is of interest to 
note that all of the men who kept diaries, both in 1869 and 1871, 
made a practice of recording daily observations and events on 
small slips of paper and then copying them in more connected 
fashion at convenient stopovers.) It is most probable that Sumner 
made a copy on foolscap for Powell shortly after the completion 
of the expedition. Then because of the fragile nature of the copy 
some person associated with the Smithsonian Institution subse- 
quently made the pen copy which is preserved and which had 
erroneously been considered as Sumner’s original journal. 

The manuscript fails to answer any of the serious questions 
which Sumner himself in later life interjected into the controversy 
of the 1869 expedition. This is especially true of the circumstances 
leading up to the separation of the Howland brothers and Wm. 
Dunn. There are three journals of the 1869 expedition. Not one 
hints at any unpleasant circumstances which might have forced or 
led the trio to resign from the outfit and climb out to civilization. 


There are two or three questions concerning the manuscript 
itself which deserve mention. The diary begins with July 6, 1869, 
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and somewhat by coincidence Major Powell's diary began with an 
entry on July 2. Several persons have intimated that the expedi- 
tion had progressed for several months before journals were kept 
by any of the members. This is not true. Powell, Sumner and 
Bradley commenced journals from the very start of the expedition. 
However, when the Howland brothers and Dunn took their leave 
of the river party and climbed out of the canyon, they took with 
them a set of notes which had been kept in duplicate as a precau- 
tion against loss or calamity. In the haste and excitement of the 
separation the notes were not equally divided and O. G. Howland 
took with him all of the notes kept during May and June by Major 
Powell and Sumner. They did not have copies of those recorded 
by Bradley. 


Another question which has arisen over the interpretation of 
Sumner’s journal concerns the numerous blanks in the text which 
are indicated by dashes. Apparently the pencil copy from which 
the pen copy was made was illegible, probably by water-staining 
or excessive handling, and the transcriber found it impossible to 
read the original accurately. Dellenbaugh notes in his account 
of the second canyon expedition that each day they read the thrill- 
ing pages of Sumner’s journal to see what they could expect of the 
river. This implies that Sumner’s journal, undoubtedly the original, 
was available to Major Powell, and it probably suffered so much 
damage during the second trip as to require a more permanent 
copy for record. 


A few minor problems concerning the pen copy are in a sense 
paradoxical. In the entry for August 27 at the point where the 
three men left the main party the journal reads “Ran a dozen bad 
rapids then came to cross gulches where Howland Senior and 
Dunn left.” The “Senior’’ is a simple error in transcription. It 
was customary to call O. H. Howland simply “Howland,” while 
the younger brother was known as “Seneca’’ and Wm. Dunn was 
known by his last name. Thus this entry should read: ‘Where 
Howland, Seneca and Dunn left.” 


The copy of the Sumner journal on bond paper is preserved 
in the Stanton Collection in the New York Public Library. Jack 
Sumner gave an order to the Smithsonian Institution to deliver the 
diary to Mr. Stanton. A copy of this copy, is in the possession of 
the Smithsonian. The several sheets on foolscap which are un- 
doubtedly Sumner’s handwriting, are in the permanent collection 
of that institution. 

WILLIAM Cup Darran. 


J. C. SUMNER’S JOURNAL 
July 6—August 31, 1869 
Edited by William Culp Darrah 


Mouth of Uintah River 


July 6, 1869—After 7 days of weary, useless waiting we are 
at last ready to cut loose from the last sign of civilization for many 
hundred miles—The “Emma Dean,” now as before taking the 
lead, followed close by “Kitty’s Sister” manned by Rhodes, Hall 
and Howland. The “Maid” leaving last, manned by Bradley, 
Walter Powell and Seneca Howland. Goodman being fonder of 
“bullwhacking” than rowing, left the party at the Agency. Dropped 
down to a large island (2 miles) to where some white men had 
planted a garden; landed and the Professor, Dunn and Hall stole 
their arms full of young beets, turnips and potatoes. Rowed down 
a few miles past some splendid cottonwood islands and camped for 
dinner under the shade of one. Cooked our stolen forage, ate it, 
and pulled out again, but had not rowed a mile when all hands 
were as sick as landsmen on their first voyage. The Professor 
claimed that it was caused by some narcotic principle in the 
greens, but Hall decided the thing by swearing they were not half 
cooked, as the first thing he pulled out of his neck was a potato 
vine a foot long and as hard as when it was growing. We all 
learned one lesson—never to rob gardens. 6th of July made 37 
miles and camped on the east side in a cottonwood grove. Killed 
4 wild geese on the way. 

July 7—Off again at 7 o'clock. Rowed down 10 miles when 
we came to a cafion and stopped to measure the walls. Height 
1050 ft. Pulled out again at 10 o'clock and rowed until 6 o'clock 
through a channel that has no more current than a canal. It is 
cut through a sandstone plateau about 1500 ft. deep; there are 
also side cafions coming in every quarter of a mile, making the 
top of the plateau look like a vast field of honeycomb. Passed 
2 rapids today; killed 2 otter and 4 wild geese; made 34 miles and 
camped on the east side. A few stunted cedars on the side of the 
cliffs, no timber on the river. 

July 8—Professor, Bradley, and Walter climbed the west 
wall with barometers; height 1598 ft. Pulled out at one o'clock 
and ran down 1214 miles, passing 9 rapids. Camped on the east 
side ona sandbar. Small valley near camp covered with sage and 
greasewood. 

July 9—Made a portage to begin our day’s work, then ran 
20 miles with that number of rapids, some of them very bad, and 2 
that compelled us to let down past them with ropes. Passed the 
mouth of a small stream coming in from the west. Country 
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worthless, though imposing, as there is some fine timber growing 
on the tops of the mountains. Camped on the east side in a cotton~ 
wood grove. 

July 10—In camp taking observation, repairing boats. Pro- 
fessor and Howland measure the east side of the cafion; height 
4000 ft. 

July 11—Pulled out early and ran 34 mile; swamped the 
“Emma Dean.” Lost $300 worth of arms, all the bedding of the 
crew and ruined $800 worth of watches. Got the boat ashore by 
vigorous kicking and camped on the east side to make oars and 
dry out. Rain in the afternoon. 

July 12—Pulled out at 7 o'clock and ran 16 miles; passed 
10 bad rapids and 20 portages, one very bad portage made under 
an overhanging cliff on the east side. Let the boats down by 
stages, the last man swimming after the boats had passed. Saw 
a herd of sheep, but failed to get any. Walls of the cafion getting 
lower and more broken. Camped on the east side on a sandbar. 

July 13—Pulled out early and had an exciting ride of 18 
miles, passing 19 rapids, when we came out to an open valley and 
camped for dinner; passed the mouth of the “Little White River” 
(a stream 2 rods wide and a foot deep coming in from the west) 
7 miles above noon camp. Pulled out about 1 o'clock and ran 
down about 2 miles when we came to the old Spanish Crossing of 
Green River; at the ford the river is about 250 yards and very 
shallow. Saw a vast pile of Satin spar on the east side 10 miles 
below the ford. Came in sight of “Uncompahgre Mts.”; they are 
a beautiful cluster of snow-capped cones in western Colorado, 
south of Green River. Made 40 miles and camped on the east side, 
near the head of another cafon. The valley, or rather desert, 
first passed is of little use to anyone; the upland is burned to 
death and on the river there are a few cottonwood trees, but not 
large enough for any purpose but fuel. 


July 14—Pulled out early and ran 33 miles through as deso- 
late a country as anyone need wish to see. The walls over the 
canon about 14 mile apart, composed of a bluff sandstone desti- 
tute of any strata. On the river there is in some places a small 
table that affords a footing for a few willows. At intervals of 
4 or 5 miles there are also clumps of scrubby cottonwood trees. 
River about 125 yards wide with a current of 114 miles per hour. 

July 15—Off again at 7 o'clock and a repetition of yester- 
day's work. Passed the mouth of San Rafael 5 miles below 
camp. It is another dirty stream, 8 rods wide and a foot deep; 
comes in from the west. River very crooked. Saw several beaver 
but got only one. Got one goose out of a flock that we have 
driven before us for 3 days. Walls of cafion 350 ft. perpendicular 
on both sides, except at side cafions. Made 2534 miles today 
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by hard rowing. Camp on west side. Pulled dead willows to 
cook our scanty “grub.” 


July 16—Off at 7 o'clock again, and ran for 29 miles through 
a terrible desolate cafion with nearly continuous vertical walls 
on both sides. At 4:45 we came to the mouth of the Grand River, 
pride of Colorado. Camped on the point of land between Green 
and Grand. Distance from the mouth of Uintah River 344 miles. 
General course west of south. Number of rapids ran 65, portages 
yee ara ! 


Our enterprising edition’ [sic] went so far as to claim that 
he had laid out a town and called it Junction City. Where he 
had his burgh is more than I can say, as it is an apparently end- 
less cafion in 3 directions—up the Grand, up the Green, and down 
the Colorado; the walls 1250 ft. high, not timber enough within 
10 miles to supply one family 6 months. There are a few scrubby 
hackberry trees on both sides of the Colorado for half a mile 
below the junction and 3 small ones on the point between the 2 
branches. The Green is about 70 or 80 yards wide and 10 ft. 
deep; Grand about 125 yards wide, same depth and flow, but a 
clear stream and 6° colder than the Green. There is apparently 
an annual rise of 25 or 30 ft. at the junction. 


July 17, 18, 19 and 20—In Camp taking observations and 
repairing outfit. Examined our stores and found we were getting 
very short, as we were compelled to throw away 200 lbs. of 
flour that had got wet so often it was completely spoiled. 

July 21—Off again early and commenced the real work of 
exploration. Rowed through a very smooth channel for 5 miles 
when we came to a very bad rapid, but ran it all right. But we 
came to a worse one 200 yards below ... for 200 yards and got 
intoa...made 814 miles, 4 portages and ran... rapids; swamped 
the small boat and lost... oars. Camped on the south side among 
the rocks. 

July 22—Made a portage and ran a mile and camped on the 
south side to make oars and repair boats. Professor and Walter 
climbed the south wall, height 1000 ft.; saw fresh moccasin tracks 
on the sand near camp. 

July 23—Ran 4 miles of good current, then rapids. Ran 
5 bad ones and made 4 portages in 14 mile. Average width of 
river 80 yards; height of walls, 1800 ft.; north wall nearly all 
perpendicular. Camped on the south side on a sandbar. 

July 24—Hard at work early making a portage in the worst 
rapids we have seen so far. Made 4 portages in 34 of a mile. 
“Kitty's Sister” had another narrow escape today. While cross- 
ing between rapids Howland broke an oar in a very bad place and 


*These omissions are exactly as in the manuscript of Sumner’s diary. 
*Possibly this should read “One enterprising editor... 
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came very near being drawn into a rapid that would smash any 
boat to pieces. Saw the tracks of an otter and mountain sheep 
on the sand. Walls... 00 ft., 34 blue marble, the remainder grey 
sandstone, lightly touched with red by a thin bed of red shale on 
the top. Driftwood 30 ft. high on the rocks. God help the poor 
wretch that is caught in the cafion during high water. Camped 
on the south side among the rocks, 3 small hackberry bushes in 
sight of camp. 


July 25—Made a portage of 200 yards to begin with, then 
ran a bad rapid to get to another portage, made it and camped 
for the night at the head of another portage, north side. Made 3- 
4 miles. 

July 26—Pulled out and ran a bad rapid in 114 miles and 
camped on the south side to repair boats. 5 of the men tried to 
climb the cliff to get some rosin from the pine trees at the top 
but all failed but the Professor,’ he being lucky enough to get about 
2 lbs. Repaired our boats the best way we could and turned in. 
Rain this evening. 

July 27—Made a portage of 200 yds. and ran 11/12 mile 
passing 6 bad rapids. Killed 2 mountain sheep today—a Godsend 
to us, as sour bread and rotten bacon is poor diet for as hard work 
as we have to do. River today about 40 yards wide, walls 1000 
ft. perpendicular except at side cafion. Camped on a sandbar. 

July 28—Row a mile of smooth water. We came to 100 
yards portage, made it on the south side, then ran another mile 
of smooth water and got to a very bad rapid. Runs very narrow, 
with a fall of about 20 ft. in 200 yards; made a portage around 
it, ate dinner and pulled out again and ran 1214 miles through a 
grand cafion with straight walls, average width 40 yards; current 
4 miles per hour. Passed the mouth of an extensive dry gulch 
coming in from the south. Camped on the north side at the 
mouth of a stream 3 rods wide and 2 ft. deep. It is not laid down 
on any map. The water is about as filthy as the washing from 
the sewers of some large, dirty city, but stinks more than cologne 
ever did. It has been named “Dirty Creek.’’ From the mouth of 
San Rafael River to 10 miles below the junction, the walls gradu- 
ally increase in height and decrease from that point to the mouth 
of Dirty Creek [Dirty Devil]. At the mouth of dry gulch the 
limestone disappears, leaving the blue sandstone cut into every 
conceivable shape. 


July 29—Pulled out at 7 o'clock and ran down through a 


very crooked channel for 2034 miles; passed 15 rapids, but none 
of them very bad. Passed an old Moqui‘ ruin on a hill 30 ft. high, 


C ie testimonial to the persistence and fearlessness of one-armed Major 
owell. 


‘Pueblo. 
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200 yds. south of the river. One house or rather the remains of 
it, contained 4 rooms. Under the hill there are several more, 
but all have fallen to the ground leaving little but the foundation. 
How they contrived to live is a mystery to me, as the country 
around is as destitute of vegetation as a street. There is a small 
bench of a few acres between the hill and the river that might 
support half a dozen people if it was cleared of willows, cactus 
and horned toads. Passed 2 small creeks coming in from the 
south side. Camped on the north side near a clump of oak trees. 


July 30—Of again at 7 o'clock and made a good day. Ran 
through a grayish sandstone cafion, as destitute of vegetation 
(except where there is room on the river for walls) as the paper 
I write on. Passed 12 rapids, but none large enough to give us 
any trouble. Camp on the north side under a cliff 100 ft. high. 
Dunn killed a half-starved coyote near camp, the only sign of 
animal life we have seen for 3 days. Made 31 miles today. 


July 31—Pulled out at 7 o'clock and rowed 18 miles against 
a strong head wind when we camped for dinner on the south 
side under an oak tree 15 inches [in] diameter and 15 ft. high. 
Found granite boulders at camp, the first on the trip. Pulled out at 1 
o'clock and rowed 114 miles—that brought us to the mouth of 
the San Juan River, a stream 30 yds. wide and 15 inches deep, 
dirty as can well be, but not salty as most of the side streams are. 
Camped on the point between the 2 rivers and spent the whole 
of the afternoon in trying to find a place to get out, but failed to 
do so in any direction we wanted to. There is nothing growing 
at the junction but a few willows. One mile below on the south 
side of the Colorado River there is some scrubby oak. Cafion 
walls from 300 to 800 ft. all sandstone, so steep and smooth that 
it is next to impossible to get out. Distance from Grand River, 
116 miles. General course, due southwest. Country worthless 
to anybody or anything. Number of rapids run, 45. Portages 18. 

August 1—Ran down 134 miles and found a good camp in 
some oak and willow bushes. Camped on the south side to re- 
pair boats and take obs. Thermometer, 104° in the shade. 

August 2—In camp repairing and taking obs. Half a mile 
or less from camp there is a curious alcove worn in the sandstone 
by the rain water of a gulch. It is large enough to contain 2000 
people. Wall 200 ft. high and nearly closed in at the top. There 
are 3 cottonwood trees growing in the clear white sand floor and 
a little lake of pure water on one side. We christened it “Music 
Hall.” Strong wind all day. Heavy shower at dark. 

August 3—Pulled out early, made a good run, Saw 2 moun-~ 
tain sheep in a little valley on the south side. How they got there 
I will leave others to judge, as there is no outlet to the valley that 
a man can climb. Killed one and chased the other through the 
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natural pasture for an hour and pulled out again. Made 33 
miles and camped on the north side at the old Ute crossing be- 
tween Utah and western Colorado and New Mexico. The trail 
on the north side comes down a side cafion not more than 10 ft. 
wide with walls 200 ft. high, worn by a small, clear stream 
through the sandstone. On the north side it is broken and easy 
to get out with ponies. The river is about 200 yards wide and 
when we were there, about 7 ft. deep. 

August 4—Pulled out early and made a run of 38 miles, that 
brought us to the old Spanish Crossing between Salt Lake and 
New Mexico, called the Escalanta [sic] “El vade de los Padres.” 
It is desolate enough to suit a lovesick poet. There is a small 
dirty stream coming in from the north called by the Mormons 
Pahria River.” Ona mound 600 ft. above the river there is an old 
Indian fort about 25 ft. in diameter, with a 3 ft. wall, or rather 
the remains of a wall, as the green sandstone is fast crumbling 
to pieces. Camped on the north side on a sandbar. Saw the re- 
mains of cattle probably stolen from the Mormons by the friendlys 
[friendly Indians] and killed there. 

August 5—Pulled out early and ran a long rapid to begin 
with, then 12 more in 8 miles; made 2 portages over rapid of 15 
ft. fall in 25 yds.; stove a hole in the “Maid” while lifting her 
over the rocks. Heavy wind and rain at night. Made 15 miles. 
Very hard work; camped on north side on a sandbar. 

August 6—Repaired the “Maid” and pulled out again into 
more rapids. Made 3 portages and ran 10 bad rapids in 1014 miles. 
Walls of cafion 2000 ft. and increasing as we go. River about 
50 yds. wide, rapids and whirlpools all the way. Camped on the 
north side on a sandbar at dark. 

August 7—In camp all day repairing boats and taking obser- 
vations. 

August 8—Pulled out early and did a terrible hard work. 
Made 5 portages in 314 miles. Camped on the south side under 
a marble cliff; walls increasing in height. Gathered little twigs 
of CHE oe Siig: our bread and make coffee. 

ugust 9—Hard at work early. Made 4 portages an 
27 bad rapids in 13 miles. Passed a beautiful sede Se ne 
of the cliff 100 ft. above the river. The white water over the 
blue marble made a pretty show. I would not advise anybody 
to go there to see it. The walls of the cafions are about 3000 


*Paria River. Here Lee’s Ferry was established in 1872 
Note that Sumner has miscalled the Crossing of the Fathers ay Biron 
ing,” and the old Ute ford at the mouth of the Paria “El Vado de los Padres,” 
thus transposing identities. Escalante and Dominguez had to cut steps in the 
solid rock to get down to the river. See Escalante’s journal entry for Novem- 
ber 7, 1776, in this Quarterly, 1943, vol. XI, p. 101. There has been much con- 
fusion over the actual location of the Crossing; late research has shown the 
true ford to be a mile below that usually called “the Crossing of the Fathers.” 


WILLIS JOHNSON CLIMBING (1942) THE STEPS CUT IN 1776 AT THE 
CROSSING OF THE FATHERS BY FATHERS ESCALANTE 
AND DOMINGUEZ 


Photographed by Charles Kelly Courtesy, Charles Kelly 
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ft. nearly perpendicular and it can not be climbed from the river. 
Made 16 miles and camped on the south side on a sandbar. « 


August 10—Pulled out at 7 o’clock and ran 14 miles, pass- 
ing 20 rapids many of them bad. Came to mouth of Flax or Little 
Colorado River, as disgusting a stream as there is on the conti- 
nent; 3 rods wide and about 3 ft. deep, half of its volume and 
% of its weight is mud and silt. There are a few mesquite bushes 
growing on the south side of Flax River, nothing on the Colorado. 
Walls about 4000 ft. high, inaccessible except on a very few 
points. Camped under a ledge of rocks, 100 yards below Flax 
River, and 14 of a mile from the Colorado. 


August 11 and 12—In camp taking observations and measur- 
ing walls. The reason is plain to us why Lt. Ives and Dr. New- 
berry’ did not get to the junction. 


August 13—Pulled out at 8 o’clock and enter into another 
nest of rapids. Ran 30 and let down with ropes; passed 3 more in 
15 miles travel. Ran [out of] the old red sandstone about 4 miles 
below the mouth of Flax River; 6 miles below there are the re- 
mains of an old volcano. Camped on the north side at the head 
of a rapid about 1 mile long with a fall of 50 or 60 ft. that has 
about 100 rocks in the upper half of it. How anyone can ride 
that on a raft is more than I can see. Mr. White’ may have done 
so but I can’t believe it. At the lower end of the rapid the granite 
rises for the first time. There is no granite whatever (except 
boulders) from Green River City to the head of this rapid. 


August 14—Made a portage of half the rapid and ran the 
rest to get into a half dozen more bad ones in... when we came 
to a fearful looking ...a long rapid with a fall of 30 ft. and no 
foothold to make a portage. Climbed up the side of the cafion 
wall as far as we could to get a partial view of the thing. Re- 
turned to the boat. Fastened down the hatches of the cabins and 
pulled out into the waves. The two large boats went through 
without getting more than half full of water. But the small boat 
filled in the first waves and drifted 34 of a mile through a perfect 
hell of waves, but came out all right. Bailed out our boats, laughed 
over the scrape and pulled out again in some more, one of which 
filled “Kitty’s Sister.” At 2 o'clock came to a rapid that cannot be 
run by any boat, half a mile long, 75 yds. wide, fall of 50 ft. and 
full of rocks. Landed on the north side and worked hard till 
sunset to get half way down. Ate our supper of some bread and 
coffee and went to sleep on the bare, rough granite rock. Made 
7 miles; 12 rapids, all bad. River very narrow. Granite 1000 
ft. high. 

*Lt. J. C. Ives’s expedition, which attempted to ascend the Colorado in 1857- 


58. J. S. Newberry was the geologist in the party. 
Reference to James White (see p. 62). 
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August 15—Finished the portage and ran 12 more bad 
rapids and made 2 portages in 8 miles travel. Camped about 4 
miles at the mouth of a clear trout stream coming in from the 
north. There is a large willow growing on a sand bar a few rods 
above the creek that affords a splendid camp. Stretched our 
weary bodies on the sand under the willow and rested the re- 
mainder of the day. 

August 16—In camp today and repair and rest. Made some 
oars from a pine log we found half mile up the creek. The Pro- 
fessor named the stream ‘Silver Creek.’* Very hot all day. 


August 17—Pulled out at 8 o'clock and ran a continuous 
rapid for 3 miles; then came to a portage; while letting the “Maid” 
down with a line she struck a rock and loosened her head block 
badly. Repaired damages and pulled out again into more rapids. 
Made 2 heavy portages and ran 12 bad rapids in traveling 934 
miles. Camped on south side at the head of another portage. 
Supper of unleavened bread. 

[August 17—-Left Silver Creek at 8 o'clock and ran a con- 
tinuous rapid for 3 miles then came to a portage. Made it and ran 
11 more during the day’s run of 934 and ran 10 rapids. Camped 
on the south side.]° 

August 18—Made 3 portages in 4 miles; camped on the 
north side on account of a terrible storm. Rained all night. 

[August 18—Made 3 heavy portages in 4 miles. Camped 
on north side. | 

August 19—Made 3 heavy portages and ran 3 very danger- 
ous rapids; in one the small boat was swamped again. Made 534 
ae Camped on the south side. Rain all day and most of the 
night. 

[August i9—Made 2 heavy portages and ran 3 very danger- 
ous rapids in 514 miles. Camped on south side.] 

August 20—Laid over till noon to dry out what little we had 
left. Pulled out at noon and ran one dangerous rapid to begin 
with, then 3 portages in 814 miles. Camped on the north side 
near a lot of Moqui ruins. Course of river 15 miles 25° north of 
west. 

[August 20—Made 3 portages and ran one bad rapid in 
84 miles. Camped on north side. Course of river 25° N. of W.] 


*Later named by Major Powell “Bright Angel Creek.” 

*The alternate entries, enclosed in brackets, are from the original foolscap 
sheets found loose in Major Powell's Journal. Comparison of the entries from 
August 17-27 will show at once that the full manuscript copy of Sumner's 
diary is considerably more detailed than the fragments on foolscap. In my 
opinion, Sumner did the editing and amplifying at Fort Yuma. Bradley polished 
his account when he transcribed his notes periodically. I do believe, neverthe- 
less, that the person who made the preserved copy has made minor mistakes 
and alterations; none, however, malicious. —W.C.D. 
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THE GREEN RIVER FROM THE MOUTH OF WHITE RIVER TO 
LABYRINTH CANYON 


Reproduced in part from “Map of Utah Territory, 
Charles Mahon, J. H. Renshawe 


lished as Atlas Sheet No. 8 in C, E. Dutton’s Geolo 
(1880). The cour 


Compiled and drawn by 
, W. H. Graves and H. Lindenkohl,”’ originally pub- 
gy of the High Plateaus of Utah 


se of the river has been emphasized for clarity. 
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August 21—Made a portage within half a mile of camp, 
then ran 6 bad rapids in 7 miles when we came to a perfect hell— 
a rapid with a fall of 30 ft. in 300 yds. Made a portage on the 
south side, then pulled out again and ran 14 miles, passing 20 
rapids, but ran them all without trouble. Ran the granite up and 
down again. Made 22 miles. Camped on the south side on a 
sand bar; a few willows the first since leaving Silver Creek and 
second since Flax River. Near camp average width of river 60 
yds.; height of walls 4000 ft. but getting less. Course of river 
northwest. 


[August 21—Made a portage to begin with, then ran 6 
rapids; there came to a very dangerous rapid fall of 20 ft. in 300 
yds.; made portage on south side. Made 14 miles today. Passed 
27 rapids. Average width of river 60 yds. Course northwest. 
Walls 4000 ft. Crossed on south side. ] 


August 22—Made 1114 miles—nearly all rapids, one heavy 
portage. Course of river northeast. Camped on north side on 
some lava. Ran the granite up and down again today. Rain 
all day. 

[August 22—Made 1114 miles, made very bad portage. 
Course northeast. Camped on north side.] 


August 23—Made 3 portages and ran 20 bad rapids in 1214 
miles. Passed 2 cold streams coming in from the north, one of 
them pouring off a cliff 200 ft. high. Camped on the south side 
between perpendicular walls 2000 ft. high, all marble. 

[August 23—Made 3 portages and ran 20 rapids in 1214 
miles. Camp on south side. Passed 2 streams north side.] 

August 24—Made a portage on the start. Ran a few miles 
to get to another—made it. Ate dinner of unleavened bread and 
pulled out again and ran 15 miles through a narrow gorge, be- 
tween walls 1500 ft. high—all marble. Passed 12 rapids, 4 bad 
ones, but ran them all, as they were clear of rocks. Made 22144 
miles and camped on the south side under a ledge of rocks on a 
bed of lime and magnesia. 

[August 24—-Made 2 portages and ran a dozen rapids in 
2214 miles. Camped on south side in a lime cave.] | 

August 25—Ran a bad rapid to begin our day’s work, then 
a dozen more in 1414 miles, when we came to a fall, or the nearest 
approach to it of any on the river; about 5 miles above the falls 
the cafion has been completely filled up with lava when it was as 
deep as it is now, and has all been cut out the second time except 
at the falls, where there is a large lot of basalt still in the river, 
making a fall of about 15 ft. in 40 yds. On the south side of the 
river, 14 mile below the falls, there are a number of springs that 
flow more water combined than Flax River does, but they are 
so strongly impregnated with lime as to scald the mouth when 
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drank. Made a portage on the south side, had dinner and pulled 


out again and ran a dozen more rapids, some bad ones 3..... 
and camped out of sight or hearing of ........ first time in 10 
WEEKS «6% sale 


[August 25—Ran 13 rapids in 1414 miles, There came to 
lava falls. Made portage on south side. Then ran a continuous 
string of rapids for 2014 miles further. Made 3514 miles. Camped 
on north side, walls getting lower and more broken. ] 


August 26—Pulled out early and ran 35 miles... .. portage. 
Passed an Indian...... large dry gulch, but not...... pump- 
kins and a few.... little use to us, but....... 


[August 26—Made 35 miles. Ran 31 rapids and made one 
portage. Passed melon garden. Camped on north side.] 


August 27—Made 12 miles. Ran dozen bad rapids then 
came to cross gulches were Howland senior” and Dunn left. 
16934 miles. 

August 28—O. G. Howland and W. H. Dunn decided to 
abandon the outfit and try to reach the settlements on the head 
of Virgin River. Each took a gun and all the ammunition he 
wanted and some provisions and left us to go it or swamp. The 
remaining 6 men lifted the 2 large boats over the rock past some 
of the rapids, abandoned the small boat as useless property, and 
pulled out and ran the rest of the damned rapid with a ringing 
cheer, though at great risk, as the boats shipped nearly half full 
in a perfect hell of foam. Bailed out and pulled out again and 
ran 10 more rapids in 6 miles, when we came to another hell. 
pi Nere: iSchene as eres pouring in from the south..... of large 
Tocksnnatre ss sts to make a very bad..... “Maid” down with 
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August 29—We came out to a low rolling desert, and saw 
plainly that our work of danger was done—gave 3 cheers and 
pulled away steady strokes till 5 o’clock when we camped on the 
ane side and summed up the log and found we had run 4214 
miles. 

August 30—Pulled out at sunrise, and made 24 miles by 
noon, seeing nothing but smooth water and rolling desert till 
10 o'clock when we came to the palatial residence of a Piute In- 
dian; found the paternal head of a large family without even 
the fig leaf wallowing in the hot sand and ashes under some 
weeds thrown over 2 poles. Her ladyship’s costume was nice 
and light and cool. It consisted of half a yard of dirty buckskin 
and a brass ring. She was as disgusting a hag as ever rode a 
broomstick. Camped for dinner on the north side. Pulled out 
at 1 o'clock and rowed about 7 miles, when we came to the mouth 


*That is, O. G. Howland and Seneca Howland, See p. 112. 
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of Virgin River, where we found 3 white men and a boy fishing 
with a net. Stopped, and dispatched a Piute Indian after the mail 
at St. Thomas, 25 miles up the Virgin; set the men cooking fish, 
settled back on our dignity till the fish was cooked, when we laid 
our dignified manners aside and assumed the manner of so many 
hogs. Ate as long as we could and went to sleep to wake hungry. 
August 31—Laid over to fill up and rest all. Our mail 
carrier came in at noon with word that the Mormon bishop was 
on his way down with mail, flour and melons for us. He did not 
make his appearance till dark when we talked and ate melons 
till the morning star could be seen. The Prof. and Walter con- 
cluded to leave and go to Salt Lake City rather than to go to 
Yuma and take the stage to San Franzisco [sic]. Distance from 
mouth of Uintah River to junction of Green and Grand Rivers 
248 miles. General course 10° west of south. Rapids run 61— 
Portages—4—9/10 of the distance. Cafion and all worthless. 


From junction to the mouth of San Juan River 116 miles 
course 5°—south of west. Rapids run 45—Portages made 18— 
all Cafion. From San Juan River to Flax, or Little Colorado River 
127 miles. Rapids run 45—Portages 14—Course southwest—all 
cafion. From mouth of Flax River to mouth of Virgin River 290 
miles course about 10° north of west. Rapids run 234—Portages 
made 26—all Cafion, but about 3 miles at the last end of route. 

Total distance from Uintah River to Virgin River 877 miles— 
Rapids ran 414— Portages made 62—making 476 bad rapids, 
which it would be practically out of the question to go up. If any 
one thinks it can, go in I say. I never want to see it again any- 
where. Near the Grand Cafion it will probably remain unvisited 
for many years again, as it has nothing to recommend it, but its 
general desolation as a study for the geologist. The Cafion 
from the mouth of the Virgin to Cottonwood Valley is but little 
bedder [sic] as it is burned to a cinder. At Eldorado Cafion (80 
miles from Virgin River) there is a quartz mill running on ores 
from a mine 6 miles up the cafion. Wheter [sic] it pays or not 
is more than I can say, as I could get no satisfaction out of the 
“Dutch Boss.” There are mines all the way down and the owners 
have the old story; some trifling thing stopped them for a short 
time. What I have seen of Arizona I do not consider worth 
settling. As a disgusted wood chopper expressed it, “The whole 
damned Territory is a Bilk.’” In Mojave Valley there is some 
good land but it must be all overflown or it yields no crops—It is 
BOnte ses 3 it cannot be irrigated unless pumped up—and that 
happens to belong to the Mojave Indians. They are at peace now 
but it is hard to tell how long they will remain so. They are the 
largest Indians I have ever seen and differ from the rest. The dress 


“For this and misspellings to follow, see the Introduction, p. 111. 
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of the men is much less than the Georgia uniform. The women 
wear a girdle of cottonwood or willow bark around the loins and 
reaching nearly to the knees all have a “hankering” after “Aqua 
and when drunk the squaws can out talk a ‘‘Billingsgate Fish- 
woman.” 


The Chemohereis [sic]* Indians are a different class and I 
think altogether better as they work more and dress much better. 
They raise pumpkins, beans, and melons and cut cord wood to 
supply the steamers plying between Yuma and Mojava. They 
are a smaller race—in fact a branch of Utes, as also are the Yumas 
and Mojaves, one tribe with two names. The country bordering 
the lower Colorado is some better than the upper, but still nothing 
to brag of as it is a desert off from the river bottoms. The bottom 
is moderately well wooded with cottonwood, mesquite and wil- 
lows but none large enough to make lumber—at least I have not 
seen any that was. The soil when well cultivated yields well of 
corn and pumpkins, but I have not heard of its raising anything 
else to good advantage. A few words more and my weary work is 
done. After two years of hard work of exploration of the Color- 
ado and its tributaries, I find myself penniless and disgusted with 
the whole thing, sitting under a Mesquite bush in the sand. I 
write this journal hoping that it will give a faint idea of the 
country at large. If anybody disbelieves any of this or wants to 
know more of the cafions of the Colorado—go and see it. Before 
we started I was called a damned fool for embarking in such an 
enterprise, for nobody possibly gets through. Since I have got 
through, I have been called a damned fool for the same thing, 
because there has been many men long since that have proved 
that there was nothing to go for as they have it all. But of all 
reports I can find, that describes any part of the river. 


To Col. Stacey and the Surgeon (whose name I have for- 
gotten) at Fort Mojave, I am deeply indebted for many courtesies 
and much help; to Maj. Ponde and brother officers at Camp 
Colorado I feel very grateful for like favors. All that I can do 
is to return my hearty thanks, as I cannot get work in these parts 
of the country to earn my bread by the sweat of my brow. I 
shoulder my gun and bidding all adieu I go again to the wilder- 
ness, where I will have a chance to earn it, 


J. C. Sumner, 
Fort Yuma, California. 


“Chemehuevi. 


MAJOR POWELL'S JOURNAL 
July 2 — August 28, 1869 
Edited by William Culp Darrah 


July 2, 1869—With Rhodes [Hawkins], and Frank [Good- 
man] I started for the Uinta Indian Agency.’ At noon met Hall 
coming for me with pony. Had a long hard trip crossing and re- 
crossing the river many times. Wrote letters at night. 

July 3—Went with Lake’ to visit Tsau-wi-et® and see the 
fields. This former chief is very old. His skin lies in wrinkles and 
deep folds on his limbs and body wherever naked. Each Indian 
has 1/3 acres (Indian the head of a lodge) of wheat, then turnips, 
beets, potatoes, etc., all doing well. Irrigation done by white men 
and some of the sowing the same. The Indians are learning fast, 
[to] plough, sow, etc. Will not build houses—Superstitious. Their 
uncleanness probably a reason for it. I purchased certain articles. 
Beautiful place for reservation. Kindness of the people. Bishop, 
wife of Tsau-wi-et a great talker. Has much influence. Sits in the 
thee Often harangues the people. Indians gone to see the 

4 

July 4—Wrote letters. Lake went to City. 

July 5—Wrote until 10:00 A.M., and then came to camp with 
Walter. 

July 6—Started down river again. Got mess of greens on 
head of island. Made all hands sick.© Camped on left bank of 
river, Cottonwood Grove. Camp No. 1. 

July 20°—Climbed “Cave Cliff” with Bradley. Summit of 
cliff full of caves, hence name. Pinnacles in the red sandstone. 
The terraces, the monuments of the stages of erosion. Found a 
cool spring in gulch on our way up. One cave 75 paces long, dome, 
skylight at each end connected by fissure 6 or 8 inches wide, from 
10 to 40 ft. wide, 514 ft. high. 

July 21—Came down river 814 miles. Bad rapids. 3 portages. 
Lost 3 oars from “Emma Dean.” The flood plain is 18 to 20 ft. 
higher than river is now. Camped among rocks on left bank. 
No. 11. 

July 22—134 miles to confusion of rocks. Boys commenced 


1The agency was located at what is now called Whiterocks. 
°An aeeisteal at the Indian Agency. The agent, Captain Pardyn Dodds, 
was away at the time. 
®Sowiette, as he is known in Utah annals; a famous friend of the Mormons 
in 1850 and thereafter. 
< ‘The Union Pacific Railroad, which had just been completed May 10, 1869. 
5Ror a fuller account see Sumner’s Journal, p. 113 and Bradley's Journal, 
. 45-46. ; 
adh °There are no entries for the period of July 7-July 19, inclusive. 
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to make oars. I examined the points of rock, before dinner. 
After dinner Walter and I climbed Mt. over camp. Easy found 
pitch. Unraveled the mystery of the rocks.’ Barometer obs. 
Camp scene. Supper, poor. Rhodes takes instruments to deter- 
mine the lat. and long. of the nearest pie.° 


July 23—Difficult rapids. 3 portages. Ran 514 miles. West 
wall of cafion vertical except 14 or 14 of height from base which 
has a steep talus. Camp on left bank. No. 13. 

July 24—Only made 34 [?] mile today. 3 long portages 
where the river fell by estimate 42 ft. Huge rocks across the 
river. We camp among large rocks. I sat for an hour watch- 
ing the waves—ridges at all angles to the direction of the river, 
mounds, and even cones with crests of foam that fall back. No. 14. 


July 25—More rapids. Let down one long one. Ran one 
in which the “Emma Dean” was suddenly turned around, then ran 
3 in a series before dinner. When Jack made a heavy oar, the[n] 
we ran down half a mile, let down past one rock, and run be- 
tween 2 others. Bad run half a mile more, and let [down] a long 
rapid. Crossed over to right, for camp No. 15. 

July 26—Ran a short distance after breakfast and then went 
into camp No. 16. Fix bars [barometers]. Repaired boats. Made 
oar, lunch at 10:00 A.M. With Capt. P., Seneca, Bradley, and 
Andy’ started up canon on left. Soon found pools of water, 
then brook, then amphitheater with deep pool clear and green. 
Climbed to left on shelf—to [?], another amphitheater deep pool. 
Cut off 3 miles from camp. Return one mile. Climb to north 
first on a slide, large rocks, then up an irregular amphitheater 
on points that form steps and give hand hold, then up a cleft 25 
or 30 ft., then up gorge along benches to left, away round point 
to left, still along benches up over grey sds.” to summit. Take obs. 
Collect pitch, use shirt sleeve for sack, hard rain—hail. Came 
down in mud, find Mt. Torrent rushing down over dry bed, 
water red and thick, reach camp about 10 minutes before creek. 
Little rain at camp. Camp 16. 

July 27—Let down boats over rapids, with portage. Another 
let down before dinner. One after dinner then through narrow 
cafion, with vertical walls for several hundred feet, above which 

"At this point the strata dip both ways from the river. Compare Bradley's 
diary for this date. 


*In Powell's Exploration of the Colorado River of the West, p. 59, he 
describes this incident in greater detail, though under date of July 19. “While 
we are eating supper we very naturally speak of better fare, as musty bread 
and spoiled bacon are not pleasant. Soon I see Hawkins down by the boat, 
taking up the sextant, rather a strange proceeding for him and I question 
him concerning it. He replies, that he is trying to find the latitude and longi- 
tude of the nearest pie.” 


*Walter Powell, Seneca Howland, George Y. Bradley, Andrew Hall. 
*Abbreviation for sandstone. 
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v- rCROSSING OF THE FATHERS 


THE GREEN AND COLORADO RIVERS FROM LABYRINTH CANYON TO THE 
CROSSING OF THE FATHERS 


Reproduced in part from “Map of Utah Territory, Compiled and drawn by Charles Mahon, 
J. H. Renshawe, W. H. Graves and H. Lindenkohl,”’ originally published as Atlas Sheet No. 8 
in C. E. Dutton’s Geology of the High Plateaus of Utah (1880). The courses of the rivers have 
been emphasized for clarity. 
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the walls rise in steps. 10 or 12 ft. of the walls at the base was 


black with iron. Camp 17. At noon of 27th Capt. P. commenced 
with bar[ometer]. 


July 28—Made 2 portages today, one very long at noon. 
After dinner ran a long chute, about half mile, very narrow, very 
rapid down the slope of the rocks. It had a marble floor. Then 
the cafion was rapid, narrow, straight, the walls rising from the 
water's edge, and running back with 2 grand steps that gradually 
come down to the water’s edge. Between these smaller inter- 
rupted steps. Near the end of Marble Cafion on the right, was the 
thousand crags. From the bend down to the mouth of Dirty 
Devil Creek was very direct, very narrow, and very quiet. (Es- 
timated at 25-75 yds. wide.) Beautiful view of Mts. through the 
cleft of the Cafion to West. Walter and I climbed cliff. Had 
good view of Red Monument, and the creamy pink rock, base 
sloping up to the N. E. Beautiful rounded ridges running down 
from a long ridge seen S. of W. from night Camp No. 18. 


July 29—Climbed rock on right. Going most of the day 
through Cafion with low red walls. During the afternoon found 
ruins of house with fragments of pottery on rocky bluff to left 
at point of rock where it was overhanging. The remains of other 
walls were seen, perhaps 3 houses or compartments of one. Be- 
tween the bluff and the river was a valley 14 mile long and 200- 
300 yards wide. Some mortar was yet left [diagram]. Where 
the walls had not fallen, there was an opening in the wall at the 
west near corner. Everything old looking; may be 2 or more 
centuries. After leaving ruins we ran down to camp 3 or 4 miles 
and I climbed the right wall and went back a mile or two. This 
monument formation is wonderfully rounded above into mounds 
and cones. Deep holes are worn out. In one well I saw a true 
well 25 ft. deep. Mts. to N.W. Returned by dark and took obs. 
for lat. Camp No. 19. 


July 30—Ran today through cafion in monument form, Where 
the walls are broken down there are many gently rounded mounds 
and slopes towards the river. In the middle of the afternoon dip 
changed to a little N. of E. Cafion walls gradually higher, and 
a terrace on the points. At noon I walked back some distance 
from river. The country runs back in broken ledges. At night I 
went up gulch and collected beautiful ferns found in dense masses. 
Camp on right. No. 20. 

July 31—Cool pleasant ride today through this part of 
Monument Cafion. The large boats racing. Still more cones and 
rounded points. After dinner soon found the mouth of San Juan. 
Then I climbed Mt. Failed on obs. by reason of clouds, but 
obtained alt. of B. ceti [beta ceti, a star of 3.8 magnitude] in 
morning. Camp No. 21. 
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August 1—Up early taking obs. Dropped down %4 mile 
and went into camp. Took obs. for time, by Lunar. During 
afternoon I went up into “Music Temple,’ 100 yds. long, 50 yds. 
wide, cleft of rock above “‘skylight’’ 25 feet wide. Tinkling cafion. 
Pool. A dozen poplars at entrance. Tufts of pines saves [?] the 
Old House at Home. etc; George, Bram and Harry.” Rock 
above 500 feet high. Temple 200 ft. Camp 22. 

August 2—Still taking obs. Spent several hours during 
afternoon in Temple—good sleep. Jack and I went up after dark 
to sleep there on account of storm—hard time getting there. Same 
Camp. 

August 3—Ran down through upper part of Monument 
Cafion. Many huge Mts. seen near river and back some distance; 
low walls giving a view. Stopped at night just above a small 
clear creek where had been an Indian camp. Camp No. 23. 

August 4—Cafion walls grow higher today. Still monu- 
ments for 10 or 12 miles. As the walls are higher, the Cafion is 
narrower. Gradually the walls change from 200 to 600 ft. 
Late in the afternoon we found the rocks disturbed [?], with long 
broken slopes where river bends to W. maybe a little N. Camped 
at mouth of Ute Creek. I found a green sds. Camp No. 24. 

August 5—A very long rapid to start with. Still more 
rapids. A portage, fall 14 ft. Dinner on right bank. Run of 
2 or more miles, another long portage. Camp on right bank on 
sand. No. 25. 

August 6—Walls still get higher as down we go [in] to the 
limestone. Had a hard climb along benches and through cleft 
of rock to see rapids—made portage. Another after dinner—I 
went up lateral cafion found fossils, saw cascade of red mud. 
Camped at night on right bank. Cafion with high walls, narrow, 
walls terraced. The chief terrace about 350 ft. high with slope 
of 40°-50°. Upper vertical wall with many projecting points like 
ad os wall. Below, rocks often projecting over water. Camp 

On20, 

August 7—Took obs. in morning. Climbed Mt. after 
dinner to observe eclipse.” Failed, clouds. Slept on Mt. side, 
too dark to get all the way down. Same Camp. 

August 8—Five portages today. Beautiful marble, cream 
and pink and grey, purple with light red tints, etc. Curious effect 
of the water's dashing against foot of pile of rocks. Alcoves and 
arches of water. A temple changing like a flame but by beats 
[?]. Camp in Cave. Camp 27. 


“George, not positively identified; probably George Vasey, botanist at 
Illinois State Normal University; Wm. Bramwell Powell, the Major's brother; 
Harry, Almon Harris Thompson, the Major's brother-in-law. 

*The Major had been very anxious to make observations on the solar 


eclipse. Bolt 
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August 9—Scenery on grand scale. Marble walls polished 
by the waves. Walls 2000-2200 ft. high. 3 portages before din- 
ner. This afternoon I had a walk of a mile on a marble pave- 
ment,” polished smooth in many places, in others embossed in a 
thousand fantastic patterns. Highly colored marble. Sun shining 
through cleft in the wall and the marble sending back the light 
in iridescence. At noon a cleft or cafion on left, guite narrow 
with a succession of pools one above another, going back and con- 
nected by a little stream of clear water. The pavement a little 
too wide for a Boston street. Pot holes filled with clear water. 
Banded marble at noon, 20 ft. out of the water. After dinner we 
found a spring gushing from an orifice in the marble, as silvery 
foam glad to see the light released from prison. A bank of 
brilliant verdure (ferns chiefly) on the talus below. 

Many little springs this afternoon with patches of verdure 
below. A huge cafion 14 mile below spring. Vast number of 
caves and domed alcoves in this region. Walls about 2500 ft. 
high. At 3 p.m. just below spring the high water mark comes 
down to 10 or 12 ft., and the first mesquite seen. Camp in Mesquite 
Grove. No. 28. 


August 10—Walls still higher. Water very swift. Falling 
rapidly (altitude). Timber-clad ridges run to right. Reach 
Flax River at2 P.M. Camp No. 29. 

August 11—Capt. and Sumner take obs. I walk up Flax 5 
miles. Old Indian camp seen, trails footpaths. Flax tumbling 
down over many falls. Water very muddy, salty. P.M. Walter 
and I walk down river. Old path well worn. No lunar on account 
of clouds. Same camp under rocks. 

August 12—Take obs. Capt. climbed Mt. 

August 13—15 miles of very rapid river. Walls much 
broken. Come to granite at night. Ind. camp nearby. I climb 
wall, still more rapids before us. Camp 30. 

August 14—Made a portage from camp then ran 2 miles to 
bad falls in narrow chute, no talus, no foothold of any kind, must 
run it or abandon the enterprise! Good luck! Little boat fills 
with water twice. Chute 14 mile long. Fall 30 ft. probably, 
huge waves. Then run of 2 or 3 rapids, then a long portage. 
Dinner in a cave. Camp at night on rocks in middle of long 
portage on right bank. No. 31. 

August 15—Finish portage, and make a short one where Billy 
runs his boat to opposite shore failing to reach us. After dinner 
short run and portage and camp early, at mouth of Silver Creek. 
I have a long walk up creek; find oar timber. Camp No. 32. 
~ -¥This indicates a very low stage of water at this time and place. 


“The Major later named this “Bright Angel’’ and used the more romantic 
name on the lecture platform in November and December, 1869. 
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August 16—Make oars and take obs. Same camp. 

August 17—Make run of 1014 miles today, with 2 bad 
portages. Camp at night just above one. Walk up creek 3 miles. 
Grand scenery. Old Indian camps. Through this Cafion the 
limestone overlies the granite and runs down near the river in 
sharp wall-like points. To the summit of this the highest rocks 
that can be seen at any point. I estimate the height at 4000 ft. 
may be only 3500. Camp No. 33. 

August 18—Bad rapids, portages and rain. Camped on right 
bank among the rocks. Wagon sheet makes but poor cover. 
Camp 34. 

August 19—Run bad rapid, and two more below. Make 
portage. Dinner in rain among the rocks. After dinner little 
boat swamps. Bradley comes up with boat in good time. Camp on 
left bank, dig out a sleeping place, dry out by fire. Camp No. 35. 

August 20—Remained in camp until noon. Made 2 portages 
in afternoon. Came at night to the “old red.”* Found remains of 
old Moquis village on bank, stone houses and pottery. (Found 
some remains at Silver Creek) (and Mill). Country broken up. 
Camp 36. 

August 21—Good run today. Many bad rapids, let down 
one near camp in morning. Made about 20 miles. The rocks near 
the river after leaving the granite were shelving and vertical then 
a sloping terrace. Then marble walls with terraces. Camp on 


left bank. No. 37. 


August 22—Today made a long detour to N. E. Ran back 
again into the granite. Camp on right bank early, on account of 
rain, at the head of long portage. No. 38. 

August 23—After portage ran short distance to dinner 
camp. In afternoon found beautiful fall from a curiously worn 
hole in lateral cafion 100 ft. high, when we ran into the marble. 
Wall almost vertical. Cafion still grand. Very bad portage on 
right bank this afternoon. Camp on left No. 39. 


August 24—Good run today of 22 miles. Many rapids. 
High water mark coming down. River widening. Camp under 


rock. No. 40. 


August 25—Good run in forenoon, 14 miles. Cafion still 
with marble walls. Sds. [sandstone] in distance now and then. 
Come to lava monument in middle of river, then to lava falls. 
These falls must have been very great at one time. Lava comes 
down to high water mark—may be lower—and is 1500 ft. high 
on either side. The cafion was filled. Vast piles of gravel below 
point where lava crossed 100 ft. high. Limestone and sds. in 


*Refers to the red sandstones which Powell considered to be of Devonian 
age. 
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THE COLORADO RIVER THROUGH THE GRAND CANYON AND ARIZONA 


Reproduced in part from “Map of Portions of Utah and Arizona Showing the Arrange- 
ment of Faults and Flexures in the Kaibabs and High Plateaus,’’ originally published as Atlas 
Sheet No. 1 in C. E. Dutton’s Geology of the High Plateaus of Utah (1880). The course of 
the Colorado has been emphasized for clarity. 
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lava. The falls now are among boulders some distance below 
the ancient fall. Coming on after dinner it was seen that the 
lava had filled the cafion far below noon camp. The lateral 
cafions on the right were filled far out and to great height for 


peut 5 miles. The same true on left side, but fewer gulches 
illed. 


Great patches of rock [lava] were seen on both sides along 
the walls, sometimes as a thin lining, sometimes filling up old 
amphitheaters and alcoves. Often little patches up on the shelves 
of the limestone. Places were seen where it had rolled down 
[run] on the sand and gravel. In many places it was down below 
the water now. Much of it was columnar in structure which was 
best seen looking at a mass. These columns were seen to start 
from concentric points and shoot out until they met. Like con- 
centric masses sometimes the columns were curved. Two instances 
were noticed of the filling of deep narrow gulches—the cooling 
commenced next the walls, giving 2 vertical plates composed of 
horizontal columns. Usually these columns were small—say 4 
or 6 inches; but occasionally they were much larger, being from 1 
to 2 ft. square. 2 of these instances were where the lava had run 
down on the sand and gravel. 


After coming 5 or 6 miles the lava was found to be lower in 
the cafion and slowly to lower [?] up to camp at night. Up to 
this point large, or small patches, were seen at small intervals on 
both sides of Cafion. T'was never out of sight. I think lava 
came from right. 35 miles today. Camp 41. 


August 26—Found Indian camp today—gardens. Good 
run of 35 miles. Camp 42. 


August 27—Run 12 miles. At noon came to bad rapid. 
Spent afternoon in exploration.” Camp on left bank in gulch 43. 


August 28—Boys left us.” Ran rapid. Bradley boat.* 
Make camp on left bank. Camp 44.” 


Trying to find a way to get around the formidable rapid before them. See 
Bradley's account. 

“This is all Major Powell had to say about the separation of O. G. How- 
land, Seneca Howland and William Dunn. 

See Bradley's journal for the incident to which this brief refers. 

Here the original field journal ends. Following this date and bound in the 
same book are 22 leaves (i.e., 44 pages) of blank paper. Then follows a page 
of figures, and following this are 10 pages of geological notes and at the end 27 
leaves of blank paper, all tied together with a tow string —W.C.D. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES BY MAJOR POWELL 


Major Powell kept a second journal during his first explora- 
tion of the Colorado River canyons. This small notebook con- 
tains geological notes and sections, and various tables of data 
mostly of an astronomical nature. The journal commences with 
observations at the mouth of the Uinta River and thus corres- 
ponds with the first notebook containing the actual diary of the 
second lap of the exploration. 


The geological notes given in the following pages indicate 
the type of information which the Major recorded. His brief 
notes on the various rock formations and the fossils picked up 
occasionally during the course of the work show rather clearly 
that the observations were carefully made, and while the men 
were engaged in the work of portaging or foraging for food, he 
was busy at his scientific activities. The selection of notes re- 
produced here is but an abstract of a much larger body of data. 


Powell's book numbered by him “2” may be described as 
follows: 


There are four pages of almost illegible notes in a hand- 
writing other than that of the Major. These pages are loose but 
clipped together and carry a note in pencil that they are not a part 
of the journal. The notes refer to the work of the expedition but 
they are of almost no value. 


The next section contains ten pages of geological notes 
which were duplicated and amplified later by Major Powell. 
Then there follows thirty blank pages in the notebook. The 
journal proper starts with two pages of figures and twenty-nine 
pages of geological notes, followed by astronomical readings 
which are commenced on the last page of the book and then work 


back, 


The notes selected are the twenty-nine pages enlarged upon 
by Major Powell, probably upon his return to civilization after 
his emergence from the canyons. 


The scientific importance of these notes may be open to 
question. The recognition of certain fossils in some of the rock 
formations and the recognition of other geological features cer- 
tainly gave the Major an approximate idea of the geological se- 
quence exposed in the canyons. The brief report Powell prepared 
a few months thereafter for Bell’s New Tracks in North America 
clearly shows that he had a comprehensive and understanding 
interpretation of the canyons, their mode of occurrence and the 
sequence of strata cut by the river and its tributaries. The notes 
are so meager, however, that they represent but a sketchy sum- 
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mary of Powell's observations. It is obvious that he carried a 
vast amount of detail in his memory and drew upon it freely and 
with considerable accuracy. The dates and camp numbers cor- 
respond accurately with the various entries in journal No. 1 and 
when used together, these two journals have added meaning. 


The original journal is preserved in the archives of the 
Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Wiiuiam Cutp Darran. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES AND SECTIONS BY 
J. W. POWELL 
Edited by William Culp Darrah 


JOURNAL (No. 2) 1869 


About the mouth of Uinta River chocolate-colored sand- 
stones with gray and buff were seen coming down the Green. 
The rocks were seen to emerge from below along its banks chiefly 
grey sds.," some green sandstones then sds. and shales. Then 
bituminous shales. A measurement was made at noon camp on 
the 7th. The lower half of the bluff was of bituminous shales in- 
terstratified with sandstones. 

At Camp No. 2 the cliff was measured and found to be (see 
obs.)* Near the summit of the cliff were found shales with sand- 
stones, then sds. grey and buff thickly bedded, and at the base 
these were seamed with beds of red friable sds. 

At Camp No. 4 a Section was made about 4000 feet high 
(see obs. var.). From base to first obs. dark red friable sds. ag- 
gregated in imperfect nodules from 1” to 2” (obs.) alternating 
strata of red and grey, the red strata becoming thinner above 
and often disappearing with[in] a few rods or yards. 

Lateral exposure fossils were seen in the upper beds of red 
and a few collected Paludina Melania. The upper part of this Sec. 
[Section] exhibited slate-colored shales, they seeming to take the 
place of the red. 


Coming down river there was found to be what was esti- 
mated at 200 feet more of the red bed. Then grey sds. and 
shales, the dip still to the N. but somewhat increased. One of 
these beds below the red was found to contain fossils Paludina, 
Melania and “Unio.” None collected. 


At noon of the 12th two beds of impure lignite were found 
and a stratum of rock intervening composed chiefly of “Ostrya.” 
A few collected. Hard to get good specimens. At Camp No. 6 
the cliff is estimated at 1800 feet and does not reach to the red 
above. 

Dip still to N. up to Camp No. 7, though less than between 
the last two camps. After leaving cafion the rocks were slate- 
colored shales with grey sds. then red and chocolate with grey 
all thinly bed[d]ed, then dark brown rocks, not examined closely. 

few miles above Camp No. 7, 34 mile above rapids, was found 
a bed of spar, the region about showing that it had been the sight 


‘Abbreviation for sandstones. In editing the field notes, punctuation has 
been inserted where called for. 
*Kefers to tables of figures and calculations. 
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[site] in former times of a mineral spring. Two specs. 
[specimens] saved. 

Below Camp No. 7 the rocks gradually rise into sight, show- 
ing the dip to be still to the N. but at a low angle. Three or four 
miles below camp a beautiful buff and light red sds. appears in 
cliffs along the river. Gradually this rises so as to form the low 
vertical walls of a cafion. Then the buff which seems softer 
disappears and the light red only is seen. At Camp No. 8 it has 
a thickness of 300 feet by estimate and below is seen a bed (50 ft.) 
of softer dark red that might be described as breciated. Going 
down the river to Camp 9 the cafion walls gradually rise; still 
lower strata of this bed are seen. 

The dip is still to the N. but at a lower angle. Beds of grey 
and slate-colored sds. otherwise described as above are seen to 
be interstratified with the dark red, the whole formation having 
a thickness of 450 feet at Camp No. 9 by estimate of the light 
red compact upper rock 300 feet. When this made the entire 
wall it was vertical, when the lower dark red set in, the wall had 
a slope to it and were [was] then vertical. 

At Camp 9 there is also 50 feet of grey sds. seen above the 
river compact. 

Coming down the river on the morning of the 16th this bed 
was seen to rise from below for about 214 miles until it had at- 
ea thickness of about 100 feet. Then a red sandstone ap- 

eared. 
P At noon of the 16th I climbed cliff up to this grey—Camp was 
200 yards above the first limestone seen to emerge from below— 
and estimated the thickness of this red sds. at 750 ft. These red 
sds. are dark thinly bedded and soft with a few beds of buff inter- 
stratified. 

The light red compact rock mentioned above as forming the 
vertical walls of the cafion was here seen to stand at the summits 
of the cliff between the lateral cafions forming conspicuous vertical 
monuments in every direction. Coming down to the junction of 
the Grand and Green the limestone formation was seen to come 
up more rapidly than did the sds. before. A great abundance of 
encrinite’ stems were noticed a short distance (34 mile) below 
noon camp. The upper beds are a calciferous sds. with beds of 
purple sds. Then beds of grey sds. were interstratified down to 
the junction. At this point fossils were found. 

The river here seems to cut through an irregular anticlinal 
axis. The strata dip into the bluffs on both sides at a point on 
the east side 2 miles about. Below the junction the dip was 75° 
or 80° a little S. of E. Cave cliff was climbed and limestone 
found 100 feet below its summit. 100 ft. grey compact sds, in 
which were brown caves. 


®Crinoids, fossil echinoderm remains. 
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A half mile below Camp No. 11 the dip is shown on both sides 
of river quite well and is about 25°. The river to this point seems 
to have cut along an anticlinal axis which is very irregular. At 
Camp No. 12 confusion of rocks, a careful examination was made 
to determine the cause of the strange dip which has usually 
[been] from the river, especially at points, and these would often 
overlap. It was found that the walls had broken off from 14 to 
34 of a mile back and in falling had tumbled back at top, the 
bottom pushing out toward the river. See diagram [not repro- 
duced here]. 

Up to Camp No. 14 the rocks are to all appearances horizon- 
tal and for two miles the cliffs have not been broken off so as to 
show dip from the river as they had most of the way from the 
junction to that point. 

At Camp No. 16 I climb and take obs. for alt. on thick grey 
sds. under which are red and grey beds of sds., the red sometimes 
chocolate. It must be 1500 ft. to the summit of limestones which 
are gradually replaced by sds. In lower part of limiestone forma- 
tion there area No. of beds of black indurated clay which near the 
river are thickened and pressed out. ‘This is the cause of the 
back fall of the walls above. 

Shortly after leaving Camp No. 16, say two miles, the dip 
was seen to set in to the S. Up to this point it was slightly to 
the N. Only now and then could any dip be seen from the junc- 
tion. But the finding of the limestone form. at a higher altitude 
proved it. At the end of Marble Cafion the limestone disappeared 
under water. Toward the top of this formation beds of limestone 
grow gradually thinner and the sds. thicken and it runs out in 
seams. Through Narrow Cajfion the dip was to the West by 
nearly S.W. and quite rapid. By estimate we ran through 1000 
ft. of grey sds. from the head of the cafion 214 miles below the 
mouth of D.D.‘ Creek when it disappears under water and the 
dark red noduliferous sds. sets in. Here a measurement was 
taken of the dark red up to thick bed of grey. There are several 
thinner beds of grey below. 

Afternoon of July 29th. 


Have been most of the day in the red sds. that lies above the 
grey of Narrow Cajon. Below it is dark red often disintegrating 
into nodule-like fragments sometimes a little shaley. A few thin 
beds of buff or light grey below these, thicker above. Some a 
slate grey then a compact light red or deep orange bed from 750 
to 800 ft. thick [“I call the section I call the sect Thru an’”— 
(crossed through by J.W.P.)]. This rock seems to have been 
colored after deposition—the lower part sometimes being buff 
and mottled with orange as though an orange-colored liquid had 


“Dirty Devil,”’ now Frémont River. 
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sunk down through deeper in some places than others. Still 
over this is a creamy pink rock. The whole I call the Still Water 
Cafion formation. The monuments are in this form: The com- 
pact upper rock protecting the lower silt which washes out with 
fewer slopes and rounded ridge talus. The light red is often 
pointed giving a columnar appearance to the upper parts of the 
monuments. The pinnacles and spires are in this. The creamy 
pink seems to be jointed but the joints farther apart, and’ as it 
more easily disintegrates the columns are rounded and often 
slope back to the crest of the wall. 

At night of the 29th I climbed the cliffs (see description of 
rocks). About the middle of the afternoon of the 30th we had run 
to 150 or 200 feet of the summit of the monument form. The dip 
changed to E.N.E. about 2 miles below the camp of that night 
(No. 20). The up axis was reached 200 ft. below the homogeneous 
light red bed. Here there was more grey in the upper strata of 
the lower part of the form. This axis is at the point where the 
river makes the bend to W. a little N. Maybe the walls are much 
broken down. 

After passing this axis the strata soon dip down again until 
the lower part of Monument Form. is below water. The San 
Juan is in the homogeneous red. There must be more than 800 
feet of this light red. 

On the third of Aug. the light red slowly went down. Above 
was a grey and buff sds. interstratified with light red, the light 
red beds becoming thinner above. Then grey shales were seen 
in the cliffs back from the river. At Camp No. 22 the summit 
of light red was but about 200 ft. above the water. 

On the 4th, dip changes, the light red coming up to more 
than 800 ft. alt. Just before going into Camp No. 24 the lower 
part of Monument Form. came up with a dip of 12° or 15°. Here 
with the upper grey there is a bed of green sds. 25 or 30 ft. thick 
Dip E. 

On the 5th we soon ran through Monument Form. into Nar- 
row Cafion Form. There are beds of calciferous sds. in the upper 
part of this with many encrinite stems. Gradually the walls grew 
higher, about 400 ft. of grey sds. rather homogeneous. The [then] 
about 400 to 500 ft. of red sds. and shales, dark red, then beds of 
hard rock between, then beds of soft and friable sds., then 500 or 
600 ft. of sds. more thickly bedded with a few seams of soft shales 
like above. Some of thick beds buff; others dark red buff stained 
dark red. 

On the 7th I climbed right wall and found fossils at summit— 
Productus & Athyris.* (See obs. for alt.) The lower members of 
the Monument Form. could be seen two or three miles distant on 


*Two genera of common Brachiopods (Molluscoids of Carboniferous age). 
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either side of river with thin characteristic colors. There is some 
lime in the upper rock of the walls and some beds of calciferous 
sds. 

At the foot here the limestone is seen 20 ft. above the water. 
The lower bar [?] stood at this point 20 ft. above river. 


On the 8th we ran down so as to get more than 200 ft. of 
this limestone. It is much flexed—the flexures being short, and 
shows much metamorphism as though thin beds had yielded, 
pressed out, and the great weight of the walls had changed it. 
There is much beautiful marble in this cafion. Some grey, drab, 
cream, pink, purple and brown and their mixtures of these. The 
purple beds mentioned before as the upper part of this form. 
have more lime here and IJ think would make a beautiful marble. 


About 5 or 6 miles above mouth of Flax, grey and purple 
sds. appear and rise rapidly to that point, dip, I think, a little E. 
of N. These sds. are coarse, sometimes a conglomerate and rather 
hard, wearing out in shelves and overhanging rocks as they did 
near mouth of Bear R.° 

Coming down the River below the mouth of the Flax rusty 
grey sds. come up until there is 600 ft. below the lowest limestone 
found. Then we come to the “‘old red’”’ where the region is much 
broken up for 3 or 4 miles. The “‘old red”” seams turned into short 
folds but the N. predominates and is much greater than the dip 
of the marble—say 18° or 20°. The upturned edges have been 
much eroded, some deep gulches. 


After erosion a great outpouring of “lava,” then the deposi- 
tion of the marble nearly or quite horizontal. At Camp No. 30 
come to granite, having run 12 miles through upturned “‘old red.” 
Dikes are seen in this region for 6 or 8 miles. Old patches are 
seen above the granite, then rusty grey is always next to granite. 

At Camp 33 I went up creek and had a good view of the rocks 
for more than 1000 ft. Rusty grey sds. first with brown beds, 
then shaley sds. grey and green, then shaley limestone—thin com- 
pact limestone stained red by the shaley sands above. Here the 
carboniferous must be 3500 ft., about the same as it was 3 miles 
below Flax. Above the compact marble is found the same beds 
of red sds. and limestone and then grey and buff up to summit. 

The “‘granite’’ has been from 400 to 800 ft. Some garnetifer- 
ous schists, much feldspar, some talcum schists. 

At Camp No. 36 we had ran [sic] so far N. as to be almost 
out of the granite (50 ft.). Here the ‘old red” reappears dipping 
to the N.E. or N.N.E. at 20°. The granite here shows much ero- 
sion before the formation of the “old red.’ The carboniferous is 
horizontal. This “‘old red” is here often grey—more grey than 


°The Yampa River. 
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red, the red dark all hard. A clif[£] of trachyte was seen 1 mile 
below camp in the “old red.” 


Two miles below Camp No. 36 ran out of the granite. “Old 
red” seen on both sides of river for still a mile below. From time 
to time for 16 miles the granite reappears sometimes 50 ft. high. 
No doubt forms the floor of the river all the distance. From last 
mentioned point no more granite seen until we are 5 miles from 
Camp No. 38 where it is seen getting thicker—say to 300 ft. for 
4 miles, when it suddenly disappears under “‘old red” one mile 
above Camp 38. This ‘‘old red’’ has a bed of igneous rock sds. 
above and below it 125 ft. thick. 


At Camp 38 dip N.E. 20°. 114 miles below Camp 38 the 
igneous rock is lost. Granite walls near the water soon set in 
sometimes 100 ft. high showing much erosion of the country before 
the deposition of the “‘old red” as it has everywhere done. This 
ae constructed the floor of the river up to 2 miles of Camp 
39. 


To Camp 40 we ran through the lower members of the car- 
boniferous one or two hundred ft. disappearing under water. 
There is more limestone among these lower carboniferous. 


At noon Camp on the 25 [th] we came toa bed of igneous rock 
that had at some time dammed the river. I estimated that it was 
1500 ft. high. Could not see back. Might be higher. Have some 


specs. 


Lower members of carboniferous up to this point along the 
water slowly coming up today as they went down yesterday. Still 
through lower members of carboniferous granite. Reappeared 
about 5 miles above camp on the 25th. See journal for descrip- 
tion of lava. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTS OF THE EXPEDITION’S END 


The Powell Expedition 


By the courtesy of William B. Dougall, Esq., of the Deseret 
Telegraph Line, we learn that the Powell expedition, concerning 
the supposed loss of which there was so much excitement a few 
weeks since, arrived safely at the mouth of the Rio Virgen, on the 
Colorado River, on the 30th ult. Major J. W. Powell himself had 
arrived at St. George in good health, and expects to reach the 
city en route to his home East, in a few days. It is interesting to 
know that all that was necessary to the success of the Expedition 
was saved at the time the boat was lost of which accident mention 
has been made in previous communications from him, and that 
his trip has been a successful one. The Colorado River has now 
received a thorough exploration. Lieutenant Ives explored the 
river up to about the point where Major Powell has landed, and 
the Major has doubtless given it a thorough examination from the 
place where he launched upon its waters.’ 


Three of the Powell Expedition Killed By Indians 


We have received a dispatch through the Deseret Telegraph 
Line from St. George of the murder of three of the men belonging 
to the Powell exploration expedition. It appears according to the 
report of a friendly Indian that about five days ago the men were 
found by peaceable Indians of the Shebett [Shivwit] tribe very 
hungry. The Shebetts fed them, and put them on the trail leading 
to Washington in Southern Utah. On their journey they saw a 
squaw gathering seed, and shot her; whereupon they were followed 
by three Shebetts and killed. A friendly Indian has been sent out 
to secure their papers. The telegraph does not give us the names 
of the men.” 


Exploring the Tributaries of the Colorado 


The news of the safe arrival of Major Powell at the mouth 
of the Virgen River, though he has lost everything except what is 


‘Deseret Evening News, September 7, 1869. 
*Deseret Evening News, September 8, 1869. 
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necessary to make a successful report of the expedition, has given 
rise to general congratulation and has excited considerable interest 
with regard to the River Colorado and its tributaries; we there- 
fore believe that the following extracts from a letter of Mr. Samuel 
Adams to the Cheyenne Leader regarding his exploring expedition 
down the Blue and Grand Rivers’ to the Colorado, will be interest- 
ing to our readers. Mr. Adams says: 


“On the 12th of July my party of eleven men and four boats, 
constructed on the Grand, left a point on the Blue River, ten miles 
from the summit or main divide of the Rocky Mountains. For the 
first one hundred miles we descended five thousand feet. The 
canons of the Blue and Grand rivers were much swifter and more 
dangerous than any I have found on the Colorado proper. The 
fall of water for the entire distance we ran after leaving Summit 
County was never less than seventy-five feet to the mile. All boats, 
instruments, papers, etc., were lost. My instruments were replaced, 
and with ten men I proceeded on our destination—built a raft, 
and continued forty miles further, when this was broken up, and 
all provisions, except five days’ rations, were lost. The country 
and river when I left were very favorable, wild wheat, barley, 
rye, oats and timothy growing up spontaneously, and the timber 
increased in size. I have, after four years’ experience in the ex- 
ploration of the Colorado River, no hesitancy in saying that this 
stream, whose waters run over two thousand five hundred miles, 
has been and continues to be the most splendidly misrepresented 
river on the American continent. I have not time to enter fully 
into the facts connected with my explorations up and down the 
Colorado.’”* 


The Powell Expedition 


We have received the following dispatch through the Deseret 
Telegraph Line: 


“The three men supposed to be killed by Indians were named 
O. G. Howland, Seneca Howland and W. H. Dunn. They left 
the party 80 miles above the mouth of the Virgen to walk to the 
settlements, since which nothing has been heard from them. It is 
possible, however, that the men said to be killed belonged to some 
other party, as nothing yet has been found to identify them, and 


3"The Blue” was a name applied to the present upper Colorado River above 
its junction with the Gunnison. For many years the Gunnison was regarded 
as the major fork, hence was thought of as the upper portion of the Grand. 

‘Deseret Evening News, September 10, 1869. The Adams venture, of 
course, had no connection with the Powell expedition. 
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there are many prospectors in the mountains to the north of St. 
George. The exploring party reached the mouth of the Virgen 
forty-eight hours after they left for the mountains, having had 
good success in the objects for which the expedition was made. 
No men were lost on the river, the rations were not quite exhausted 
on their arrival. No Indians were seen on the trip. Major Powell 
and his brother are on their way to Salt Lake City. The other 
members of the party have gone with the boats to Fort Mohave.’ 


(Special to the Deseret News) 
Exploration of the Colorado Finished 


Major J. W. Powell, Chief of the Colorado River Exploring 
Expedition, accompanied by his brother, Captain W. H. Powell, 
arrived in this city last evening, having performed his task and 
made a complete exploration of the path pursued by that stream. 
After all that has been published about this Expedition and its 
loss, according to the lying statement of Risdon,’ it was with 
feelings of pleasure that we met the Major, in the enjoyment of 
excellent health, after having made his adventurous and hazard- 
ous descent of this remarkable river. He appears to have endured 
the fatigues and anxieties of the trip remarkably well. There are 
but few men who have the opportunity in this life of learning 
what the world thinks of them after they are supposed to be dead. 
Major Powell is one of those few. Though Risdon’s statement was 
quickly contradicted by Mrs. Powell, still there was a feeling of 
wide-spread anxiety on the subject throughout the country, and 
many regrets were expressed, before the contradiction came to 
hand, at the loss of so valuable a life as his, together with eulogies 
to his memory. 

We gathered from his conversation, in which we were very 
much interested, a few of the features of his journey, which we 
lay before our readers, to whom everything connected with the 
Colorado River is interesting. 

After the accident to the boat, an account of which has al- 
ready appeared in our columns, the party performed a land journey 
of about thirty miles, to the Indian Agency, where, after obtaining 
three sacks of flour and other supplies, they again started down 
the river, passing through a cafion, which, from the entire absence 


°Deseret Evening News, September 11, 1869. 
°The reference is to a false report of disaster that overtook the Powell 


party, retailed to the newspapers soon after the expedition embarked in May, 
by John A. Risdon. 
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of vegetation, they named the Cafion of Desolation, and had a 
pleasant trip until they reached the junction of Green and Grand 
rivers. Upon leaving the junction of the Green and Grand they 
entered Cataract Cajfion, so called from being filled with cataracts, 
the latter being so numerous that the average distance between 
them is not more than half a mile. From a point fifty miles below 
the junction of Grand and Green rivers the cafion is broken by a 
lateral valley coming in from the south-east. 


On leaving Cataract the party entered a cafion, about twelve 
miles long, which they named Narrow Cafion, at the foot of which 
they found a very dirty stream, upon which some of the men be- 
stowed the euphonious name of “Dirty Devil Creek.” From this 
creek they entered the Mound Cafion, the sides of which are 
composed of beautiful mounds of orange-colored sandstones, which 
had been formed by the erosion of the water. In this cafion they 
continued to the mouth of the San Juan, another dirty stream, 
running in from the west [east]. 


Leaving the San Juan they entered Monument Cafion, con- 
taining many monuments of red sandstone, formed by the same 
agencies as the mounds of red sandstone mounds in the other 
canon. They next reached the Paria, or Elk River. From there 
to the mouth of the Little Colorado, the party passed through 
Marble Cafion, so named because the rocks forming the sides of 
the cafion consist of variegated marble—white, slate, gray, cream- 
colored, pink, purple and chocolate, beautifully polished by the 
action of the waves. Probably no finer marble can be found in 
the world than in this cafion. 

From the Little Colorado the region for about ten miles, has 
been disturbed by igneous agencies, lava being scattered over the 
rocks, showing at some period, the outburst of a volcano, the 
location of which they were unable to discover. Leaving this 
region they entered the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, which 
makes three great bends to the south, and three corresponding 
bends to the north, swinging around to the mouth of the Virgen, 
its general course being west; the distance to the mouth of the 
Virgen River, in a direct line is about 140 miles; but by the river, 
owing to the sinuosity of its course, nearly 300. The walls of the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado have a granite base, the floor of the 
river being granite, and they are surmounted by marble cliffs; the 
granite base varies from a few to 800 feet in height; above the 
granite base tower marble walls to the height of 2600 feet. This 
cafion extends to Spanish Valley, about forty miles from the 
mouth of the Virgen, and the party were upwards of three weeks 
in traveling it. 

The country throughout the entire length of the river trav- 
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ersed by Major Powell is rocky, and characterized by an almost 
entire absence of timber. There is no country on its banks suscep- 
tible of settlement. The peculiar color of the Colorado, from which 
its name arises, is owing to the washing of the red sandstone 
forming Mound and Monument Cafions; but the water in many 
places varies, being gray, green or red, according to the color of 
the rocks in the vicinity. 


The first human beings they saw on their journey, after leav- 
ing the Indian Agency, was about six miles from the mouth of the 
Virgen, where they saw three Indians. At the mouth of the Virgen 
they met with Brother Joseph Asey and his two sons, who were 
fishing. 


From the mouth of the Virgen, Major Powell sent an Indian 
to St. Thomas for his mail matter, and upon the news of the 
arrival of the party being made known there, Bishop Leithead 
and Bro. Andrew Gibbons went down, taking melons and flour, 
and other necessaries for their use. The men and boats were sent 
by Major Powell from the mouth of the Virgen, down to Fort 
Mohave, and he and his brother, Captain W. H. Powell, came to 
St. Thomas with Bishop Leithead, who furnished them the neces- 
sary animals to overtake Bro. Henry Nebeker, who had started 
northward with a four-mule team, which they did by traveling all 
night. They came on with him to this city. 


The men who left the expedition, who, it is supposed, have 
since been killed by Indians, separated from the party when about 
forty miles above the foot of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 
They left because the cataracts ahead were, in their opinion, too 
dangerous to descend. On making their descent, however, they 
were found not to be as bad as had been anticipated. Two miles 
below these, the party encountered another, and worse series of 
rapids and falls, which, as the Major states, were run by accident, 
and made safely; thence to the mouth of the Virgen they had 
smooth sailing, and no more difficulty. 


Major and Captain Powell both wish us to express their 
gratitude to the citizens for the many acts of kindness of which 
they have been the recipients, from the time they landed at the 
mouth of the Virgen, until reaching this city. Speaking of the fruit 
generously supplied, the Major says that, at the mouth of the 
Virgen they had melons; when they reached Beaver Dam, to the 
melons peaches were added; at St. George they were regaled with 
melons, peaches and grapes; and at Fillmore they had melons, 
peaches, grapes and apples, all of the very best flavor and quality.’ 


"Deseret Evening News, September 15, 1869. 
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Salt Lake Correspondence, 
Salt Lake City, Sept. 15, ’69. 


Major Powell, of the Powell Expedition who has been lost, 
drowned and resurrected a dozen times (on paper), arrived here 
last night from the south, in the best of health and spirits, a plain, 
unpretentious gentleman. 

B. [J. H. Beadle]*® 


Major Powell’s Lecture To-night 


At the solicitation of numerous friends, Major Powell, who, 
when at home, lectures on Geology, being Professor of that science 
in the Illinois State University, has kindly consented to deliver a 
gratuitous lecture on the exploration of the Colorado River. Bishop 
E. D. Woolley has tendered the use of the 13th Ward Assembly 
Rooms, and the lecture will be delivered punctually at 7 p.m., this 
evening. The necessity for punctuality will be apparent when we 
mention that the Major intends to leave the city this evening for 
his home in the East on the stage which leaves at 9 p.m. 


Major J. W. Powell, who with a party had just completed an 
exploration of the Colorado River gave a gratuitous lecture upon 
the subject in the 13th Ward Assembly Rooms.” 


Major Powell's Lecture 


Last evening the 13th Ward Assembly Rooms were crowded 
with a highly appreciative audience, who listened with great 
interest to Major Powell's account of his exploration of the 
Colorado River. We shall not enter into the details of this brave 
man’s recital of the incidents, dangers and triumphs of the expedi- 


®Corinne Utah Daily Reporter, September 17, 1869. 
*Deseret Evening News, September 16, 1869. 
"Deseret Evening News, September 17, 1869. 
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tion as it forced its way through Desolation, Coal, Still Water, 
Cataract, Mound, Monument, Marble, and Grand Cafions to the 
mouth of the Virgen, as we have already given, from the Major's 
own lips, a detailed statement of his discoveries; and a synopsis 
of last evening's lecture would add little to our reader's knowl- 
edge of the great work he and his party have accomplished. 

Among the incidents of the journey, the following was one 
of the most exciting and perilous; shortly after the three men 
(supposed to be killed by Indians) left the party, the Major at- 
tempted a portage of his boats over a series of rapids, and just at 
the last found it impracticable. One of the boats, then being held 
by four men on the rocks above, by means of a rope whose entire 
length had been played out, was swinging partly in and partly 
out of the water, at one moment dashing against the rocks, at 
another carried into the middle of the stream. An old explorer 
named Bradley, was in the boat and doing his best to steady it. 
This was a rather perilous dilemma; it was equally impossible to 
pull the boats back, and it seemed equally impossible to save 
either, the man or the boat. While the Major was considering 
the question, the stern of the little craft gave way, and she shot 
like an arrow, clearing rapid after rapid, and wave after wave 
until she reached the whirlpools below. The party were full of 
anxiety for their brave comrade Bradley, fearing that during the 
perilous course of the boat he had been thrown out and drowned. 
But great were their surprise and joy when they saw him wave his 
hat, in token that all was safe. They afterwards found that he 
had shot the falls without shipping a bucket of water. The 
Major said it was not often that he shed tears, but on that oc- 
casion tears of joy filled his eyes, and he declared it was one of 
the happiest moments of his life, for he felt the greatest dangers 
of the expedition were then over. Fearing there might still be 
a probability of Bradley being engulfed by the whirlpools, the 
Major and two of the other men immediately followed him in a 
boat to render assistance, if possible, in case of such an emer- 
gency. But the second boat was not so fortunate as the first, 
and Bradley had actually to come to their rescue and help them 
eB bale out the water. But no damage of any importance was 

one. 

In summing up, the lecturer observed the Colorado River 
was one of the grandest examples of the least possible erosion of 
the waters—the rains and snows of the clouds. In the Mississippi 
and other valleys we have examples of the greatest powers of the 
waters; there the lateral rains have washed out immense valleys, 
removed the rocks and rendered the country fit for human habita- 
tion, but in the Colorado River the case is quite different. As 
there is scarcely any rainfall in the neighborhood, there has been 
but little lateral erosion, and the river has simply cut a gorge 
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through the solid lime, sandstone, and granite, leaving the masses 
of rocks towering thousands of feet on each side. 


Amongst other. interesting discoveries it was found that 
part of the country was once thickly inhabited by Moquis Indians, 
a tribe of diminutive men kindred to Aztecs, driven by stronger 
tribes to the region of the Colorado; they built their L-shaped 
houses amidst its almost inaccessible rocks, the remains of which 
are still plainly visible far above the waters of the river. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer, proposed by Alderman S. 
W. Richards, closed the proceedings.” 


Major Powell—This gentleman, concerning whose fate 
the world of science and letters was long in suspense, has been 
spending a few days in Salt Lake City, where he delivered a lecture 
on Thursday evening, at Bishop Woolley’s church. His subject 
was: “What I saw on the Colorado,” which was quite interesting, 
though the lecturer labored under the difficulty of making a rapid 
selection from such a mass of facts as he had evidently collected. 
A painful uncertainty rests upon the fate of three men connected 
with the expedition. They declined to attempt the passage of the 
large rapids towards the latter part of the trip, and started to 
make the journey of nearly a hundred and fifty miles overland. 
The Major states that he has not yet heard from them, but within 
a few days a report has reached the city of three men having been 
killed by the Indians on that route. He fears that his former com- 
panions were the victims. Immediately on the conclusion of the 
lecture the Major took the stage for the east.” 


Return of Colonel Powell 


The Reported Murder of Members of his Party 


We have received a brief note from Major Powell, dated 
Mouth of Virgin River, Aug. 30, announcing the safe arrival of 
his expedition at that point. Virgin River is at the head of navi- 
gation on the Colorado, and the exploration, therefore, of the 
dangerous portion of the river may be considered as successful. 
In a few days we hope to receive from Major Powell the full re- 
port he promises of his adventures and observations. 

The Deseret News of the 7th inst., says, as had already 
been stated in a dispatch from Detroit, that Major Powell had 


“Deseret Evening News, September 17, 1869. 
Corinne Utah Daily Reporter, September 18, 1869. 
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arrived at Fort St. George in Utah, and the same paper of the 8th 
says that it has received a dispatch from St. George with the intel- 
ligence that three of the men belonging to the expedition had been 
killed by the Indians. The story rests on the report of a friendly 
Indian, who stated that the men were found, very hungry, by a 
portion of the Shebett [sic] tribe, who fed them and put them 
on the trail leading to Washington, in Southern Utah; that on 
their journey the men fell in with a squaw and shot her, where- 
upon they were followed by three of the Shebetts and killed. 
The names of the men are not given, and it is to be hoped that 
the whole story is untrue. It does not seem probable that the 
Powell Party would have scattered immediately on issuing from 
the canyons of the Colorado, and if kept together Major Powell 
would have had sufficient authority over his men to have pre- 
vented any collision with friendly Indians. If his men straggled, 
however, it is quite possible that they may have got into trouble. 
The Detroit dispatch, published some days ago, announcing to 
the Major’s family in Detroit his arrival in St. George, does not 
mention this story of the Deseret News.” 


Concerning the death of three of his men, Major Powell in- 
forms us that these men left him a few dzys before the completion 
of his journey down the river, and struck across the country for 
the Mormon settlements. After his arrival at Salt Lake he re- 
ceived a dispatch from one of the Southern Mormon elders, stating 
that the dead bodies of three men had been discovered, but the 
Major does not deem it at all certain that they were his men, and 
utterly discredits the report that they killed a squaw, as he says 
they were honorable men and gentlemen. The men were O. G. 
Howland, formerly of the Denver News, and his brother, and 
William H. Dunn, an old mountaineer.* 


I have known O. G. Howland personally for many years 
and I have no hesitation in pronouncing this part of the story a 
libel. It was not in the man’s faithful, genial nature to do such a 
thing. [Statement by J. W. Powell.]” 


*Chicago Tribune, September 20, 1869. 
“Cheyenne Leader, September 18, 1869. 
*Chicago Tribune, September 28, 1869. 
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MAJOR POWELL PREPARES FOR A SECOND 
EXPEDITION 


Early in 1870, Major Powell obtained a Federal appropriation 
of $10,000 to further his explorations of the Colorado River and 
its tributaries. With the opportunity afforded by government 
support, Powell made preparations for a second and more 
thorough survey of the river. The scope of these preparations 
is deserving of consideration, because it is indicative of the Major's 
characteristic determination. 

A. H. Thompson, the Major’s brother-in-law, was engaged 
as chief topographer and astronomer with the immediate responsi- 
bility of preparing a base-map of the river. Powell turned over 
to him the notes, maps, and sketches gathered by the first party. 
An assistant topographer, Walter H. Graves, was hired to ac- 
company the Major in additional field work and to help later in 
the preparation of the map. 

With these preliminaries under way, Powell proceeded to 
Salt Lake City, where he outfitted a small party. Thompson re- 
mained in Bloomington, Illinois, working over the notes and re- 
cords, but Walter Graves and F. M. Bishop came west as 
members of the field party. 

Major Powell had three principal objectives in mind for his 
1870 land exploration: first, to locate several trails by which 
food supplies could be carried down to the river to replenish a 
river party, and thus spare them the near-starvation which had 
plagued the pioneer party of 1869; second, to learn, first hand, 
from the Indians, the true story of the murder of O. G. Howland, 
Seneca Howland, and William Dunn; and. third, to visit the 
several Moqui (Hopi) towns of the ““Tusayan province” of north- 
eastern Arizona, to observe and compare these people with the 
Utes he had studied previously. 

Major Powell consulted President Brigham Young and asked 
him to recommend someone as an interpreter and guide who knew 
the Indian’s character as well as his language. Brigham Young 
recommended the far-famed Jacob Hamblin, who was promptly 
approached and engaged for the work. 

Several accounts of the work of the 1870 expedition have 
been published and at least two other journals remain unpublished. 
Major Powell included an account in his official report (1875)? 
and published a similar narrative in Scribner's” The Major's 


1Exploration of the Colorado River of the West and Its Tributaries, 


Washington, 1875. 
oA Overland Trip to the Grand Canyon,” Scribner's Monthly, October, 


1875, vol. 10, pp. 659-678. 
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technical notes,’ which include descriptions of geological forma~- 
tions, records of fossils, and miscellaneous data, have never been 
published, except as incidental information in his monographic 
studies. F. M. Bishop kept a brief journal of his experiences,” 
which is printed for the first time in this Quarterly. 

In addition to these records, reference should be made also 
to the Annals of the Southern Utah Mission,® and the biographical 
sketches of Jacob Hamblin by Little* and Bailey.’ 

Major Powell had already known of two routes by which 
the Green River could be reached from the settlements in Utah. 
One of these was at the mouth of the Uinta River and the other 
at Gunnison’s Crossing (Greenriver), but only one of these 
would be usable because of their nearness to each other. The 
first of these appeared to be more convenient, and an instalment 
of supplies considered sufficient to last the projected boat party 
for three months was sent there. 

During the latter part of 1870, therefore, Major Powell tried 
to locate a number of routes from the Mormon settlements in Utah 
down to the Colorado River. After the arrangements had been 
made, the Major proceeded with his party to the valley of the 
Sevier and passed up to its head near the southern boundary of 
Utah. From there the pack train crossed the divide by the head- 
waters of the Sevier and the Paria, and descended the Paria to its 
mouth. The Paria trail proved to be a second practical route by 
which supplies could be hauled down to the Colorado. The 
Major then returned by way of this canyon to the eastern base 
of the Sevier Plateau, and, following a southerly direction, found 
his way to the town of Kanab. Supplies which had been ordered 
in Salt Lake City had already arrived, by way of St. George, and 
it appeared that no serious difficulties would be encountered 
when the river exploration got under way in the following 
spring. Powell waited a few days to rest his animals and to re- 
plenish the outfit. 

During the stay at Kanab, Powell sent for a number of Indians 
to learn from them something of the country to the south. In 
mid-September, acting largely on information the Indians had 
given him, the Major started in a southwesterly direction for the 
Uinkaret Mountains, reaching them in three days. The party 
crossed the mountains and established a camp on the southern 
slope. Powell then sent out his Indian guides to contact the 


Journal No. 8, Geology, 1870 (Land Trip) MS, in the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
ota M. aoe fora apne a 1870—September 19, 1870, MS. 
ames G. Bleak, Annals of the Southern Utah Mission, Book A, 1870, : 
in L.D.S. Church Historian’s Office. . oh ae Sana 


‘James A. Little, Jacob Hamblin, Salt Lake City, 1881. 
"Paul Bailey, Jacob Hamblin—Buckskin Apostle, Los Angeles, 1948, 
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chiefs and principal warriors of the tribe which inhabited the 
region. When these chiefs had been gathered together, Powell 
explained the object of his visit, distributed a few gifts, and 
obtained a promise that he and his party could travel unmolested 
through their country. The Indians gave the Major information 
concerning trails and watering places, and furnished a guide. 
Within a week the Major had found another practicable, though 
difficult, route into the Grand Canyon. 


During the stay among the Uinkaret Indians, Powell sent 
for a group of Shivwits who lived not far distant, and the following 
day some thirty braves of that tribe came for a council. 

The story of the meeting between Major Powell and Jacob 
Hamblin and the Shivwits has been retold many times and need 
not be repeated here in detail.® It is a touching tribute to the 
patience of Jacob Hamblin, the forbearance and sympathy of 
Powell, and the disarming honesty of the Indians. The Howland 
brothers and William Dunn had been put on the trail to Washington, 
ambushed, and filled with arrows. When the trio claimed to have 
climbed out of the canyons, the Indians disbelieved them and had 
assumed instead they were fugitive prospectors. All of these 
things the Shivwits admitted willingly. 

Both Hamblin and the Major addressed the Indians, ex- 
plaining the purpose of the expedition and asking for assurances 
that such a tragedy would not occur again. When promises were 
given by the Shivwits, the peace-pipe was ceremoniously passed 
around, and Hamblin gathered further details of the killing of 
the Howlands and Dunn. 

Satisfied now that the most difficult part of the preparations 
for the Second Expedition through the canyons had been com- 
pleted, the Major returned to Kanab. Additional supplies which 
might be needed during the coming winter were ordered, and 
the next two weeks were spent in making arrangements for pro- 
curing the food and equipment. Meanwhile, Powell had ordered 
by telegraph, a quantity of Indian goods to be sent to St. George 
and he had dispatched a wagon to meet them at that village. These 
articles were chiefly cloth, indigo, knives and files, which he be- 
lieved would be desired by the Mogqui Indians. This period was 
needed by the topographers to put the field notes and sketches in 
proper form for future use. 

On October 11, everything being in readiness, the Major 
started once more for the Colorado River. This time the train 
was sent to the valley of the Skumpa (now Thompson Creek), 
with directions that it should proceed down the valley to the foot 
of the Kaibab Plateau, and from there, skirt the north end of 


®See the accounts by Powell published in 1875 or those of Hamblin (foot- 
notes 1, 2, 6, 7); and see also this Quarterly, p. 94. 
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the Plateau to the head of House Rock Valley, and from that 
point to the foot of Vermilion Cliffs to follow the cliffs of the 
Colorado River. Then, taking) one companion with him, the 
Major crossed to the Kaibab and passed along its foot to the 
southern extremity. Powell climbed the plateau to obtain a 
good view between that point and the brink of the Grand Canyon. 
As he studied the character of the country from this vantage 
point, he concluded that it would be wise to explore still another 
route to the river in case some unforeseen difficulty should prevent 
the use of the trails which had already been explored. He then 
crossed the plateau to a point where the cliffs overhang the 
Colorado River opposite the mouth of the Little Colorado. This 
proved to be a keen disappointment because no way by which the 
river could be reached in this region had been discovered. There- 
upon Powell passed along the plateau to the north, descended 
into House Rock Valley, and followed the trail made by his pack 
train, until he joined the party at the Colorado River. 


It should be noted that, despite all of these preliminary ex- 
plorations and the discovery of three, perhaps four, possible 
routes by which the river party could be replenished, it proved to 
be difficult, indeed, to meet the 1871 party at the prearranged 
points. Unforeseen difficulties and trying disappointments did 
occur, putting even the second party on ‘short rations.” 


On the 19th of October, Major Powell, Jacob Hamblin, and 
two men started in a southeasterly direction toward the seven 
“Moqui villages” of the so-called Province of Tusayan in north- 
eastern Arizona. The route followed the base of a line of cliffs 
and along a good Indian trail which took them all the way to their 
objective. They had anticipated considerable trouble in finding 
water, but from time to time they met with springs and water 
pockets along the trail, these at frequent intervals, so that no 
serious thirst was experienced. In nine days they reached the 
ancient town of Oraibi.” The simple people accepted the Major 
kindly; they knew “‘Old Jacob” well. Powell remained for five 
weeks among the Hopis, studying their domestic customs, arts, 
language, and mythology. 


Major Powell decided to return to the East by way of Fort 
Defiance, and he suggested to Jacob Hamblin that he accompany 
the train as far as the army post. Perhaps the Navajos who had 
gathered at Fort Defiance to receive their annual bounty could 
be induced to halt their thieving depredations against the Mormon 
settlements and enter into a treaty of peace. Powell offered to use 
his influence to help accomplish the treaty which Hamblin had so 
long desired. 


*See Utah Historical Quarterly, vol. XII, p. 80. 
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Captain F. F. Bennett” called the tribal chieftains together 
and arranged for a meeting. Major Powell introduced “Old Jacob,” 
praising his good works and noble mission, whereupon Hamblin 
made a plea for peace between the Navajos and the Mormons. 
A treaty was signed on November 5, 1870." 


The topographer had been busy during the entire season, 
a set of barometric records had been kept and a large series of 
altitudes had been determined. A running geological section was 
taken across the entire route traversed, and vertical sections, where 
the cliffs presented interesting features, had been measured and 
sketched. The work being now completed, Major Powell sent 
his train back to Kanab in the care of Jacob Hamblin. He himself 
proceeded to Denver and returned by railroad to Washington, 
D.C., to organize the Second Colorado River Expedition. 


WILLIAM CuLp DArRRAH. 


*Tetter by Captain Frank F. Bennett, Agent to the Navajo Indians, “To 
Whom It May Concern,” Fort Defiance, Nov. 5, 1870, in possession of Pearson 
H. Corbett, St. George, Utah. 

“In the sketch of Jacob Hamblin by James A. Little the date of this treaty 
is erroneously given as 1871; however, in Bailey’s recent Jacob Hamblin— 
Buckskin Apostle, the meeting is correctly dated. It is to be noted that this 
latter narrative, developed as it is by fictitious conversation, gives a decidedly 
inaccurate portrait of Major Powell. 
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FRANCIS MARION BISHOP 


As he appeared in 1869-70 at the time 
he joined with Powell. 


Courtesy, Mrs. Virginia B. Chase 


FRANCIS MARION BISHOP 
As he appeared in the field in 1871-72. 


Courtesy, Mrs. Virginia B. Chase 


FRANCIS MARION BISHOP 
1843-1933 


Captain Francis Marion Bishop was born in Pleasant Valley, 
Essex County, New York, on August 2, 1843. He was the son 
of Dellivan DeLance and Priscilla Alden Bishop, his mother be- 
ing a lineal descendant of John and Priscilla Alden of Mayflower 
fame, a lineage of which the Captain was justly proud. When 
seventeen years old he ran away from home and, misrepresenting 
his age, enlisted as a private in the Union Army, joining Company 
1 of the First Michigan Infantry. He was made a second lieutenant 
for bravery and efficient service at the first battle of Bull Run and 
was decorated with the chevrons of a first lieutenant at the battle 
of Antietam. While in command of his company at the battle 
of Fredericksburg in 1862, he was wounded by a shot through the 
chest, the bullet passing through the upper lobe of the left lung 
and narrowly missing the heart. After recovery he was trans- 
ferred to the Veterans Reserve Corps and served as assistant 
inspector-general under General Augur in the defense of Wash- 
ington in 1864. He was later transferred to the staff of General 
Smith, Department of the Illinois, at the Rock Island Military 
Prison, where he received the rank of Captain. From there he 
was ordered to the Department of the Missouri under General 
Pope and served as assistant inspector-general on the staff of 
Brigadier General Ford of the Second Colorado Infantry from 
which he was honorably discharged at the end of the war. 


After being mustered out of the Army, Captain Bishop en- 
tred Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington, through 
which he worked his way. In spite of his serious financial handi- 
caps he made an excellent record throughout his course and 
graduated with distinction in 1870, receiving the B.S. degree at 
that time. Though at Bloomington he did not neglect the classi- 
cal and literary studies so much emphasized at that time, and was 
an active member of the Belles-Lettres Society; he also acquired 
a special interest and training in Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy 
and Natural History. At the commencement exercises of his 
class he was chosen to deliver the Salutatory address, his topic 
being “The Bible, the Keystone of Civilization.”” This subject was 
in keeping with an interest in and reverence for religion that 
characterized the Captain throughout his life. 

At Illinois Wesleyan one of Captain Bishop's professors in 
Science was Major J. W. Powell. When the latter organized his 
second Colorado River Expedition, he chose Bishop as being 
especially well qualified to serve as topographer of the expedition, 
with the young Frederick S. Dellenbaugh as assistant topographer 
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and artist. In his capacity of topographer Captain Bishop made 
the first map of the Colorado River, based upon actual field mea- 
surements and data. 

After completing his map of the Colorado River section, 
Captain Bishop severed his connection with the expedition, not 
remaining to participate in the minor lateral exploratory trips 
that were to follow, although in later years he did accompany 
Powell for briefer periods in the field. After his resignation he 
came to Salt Lake City where he was first employed “to teach 
the sciences” in the then well-known Morgan Commercial Col- 
lege.’ 

: In 1873 he joined the staff of the University of Deseret as 
Professor of Natural Science, at which he was destined to serve 
for the next four and a half years. His participation in the Powell 
survey and his intimate association with the scientists of that 
party in their field explorations provided him with a sound train- 
ing in the natural sciences and a wealth of illustrative material 
upon which he constantly drew for his teaching. Among other 
studies he had, while in the field, become an enthusiastic student 
of botany and brought with him to the University an important 
collection of plants from the Colorado River area, among which 
were representatives of a number of new species. Several of 
these were named for him by the famous Sereno Watson, among 
them being e.g., a sweet pea, Astragalus episcopus.” As a teacher 
Captain Bishop rendered an important service to the University in 
a period when it was much needed. Among the students of that 
day, he was popular and much loved. 

Resigning from the staff of the University in 1877, Captain 
Bishop opened an assay office which he maintained on West 
Temple Street for many years. He also engaged in many mining 
ventures and was for some years also active in the real estate 
business. He was for a long time secretary of the Midland Invest- 
ment Company. In his later years particularly, he was interested 
in politics and for some years served as justice of the peace in 
Salt Lake City. As a justice he had the reputation of a thorough 
acquaintance with the law and of eminent fairness in his office. He 
also served in the juvenile court, and his last political position 
was that of bailiff of the Third District Court in 1926. 


Captain Bishop was a 32nd degree Mason. He joined Argenta 
Lodge No. 3, F.& A. M., in February, 1880, and was made Master 
of same in 1887. A member of Utah Chapter No. 1, R.A.M. and 
Utah Commander No. 1, Knights Templar, in 1890, he was active 
in initiating the establishment in Salt Lake City of El Kalah 


"This institution was headed by John Morgan. At the height of the 
school’s success he was aided by a corps of seven teachers and the school was 
much more than a business college. The attendance in 1872 was 689 students. 

*From the Latin episcopus, meaning a bishop. 
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Temple, Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and 
under Dispensation was the first Potentate of the Temple from 
1890 to 1892. He was not active in Masonry after 1893. 


He was however, active in the L.D.S. (Mormon) Church as a 
Sunday School teacher and choir leader. For many years he was 
prominent in the G.A.R. reunions, at which he always led the 
singing. He died in Salt Lake City on May 22, 1933, at the age 
of 90 years, and exactly 62 years from the day on which he set 
out from Green River on the second Powell expedition. 


Captain Bishop in 1868 married Miss Belle Conklin, who died 
while he was on his first trip to Utah with Powell in 1870. On 
January 24, 1873, he married Miss Alzina Pratt, daughter of 
Apostle Orson Pratt, by whom he had four children: Allie, 
Bertha, Florence Alden, and Francis Edmond. Alzina died May 
16, 1902. On February 25, 1903, the Captain married Ella Derr, 
daughter of William H. and Mary Ellen (Rogers) Derr, by this 
marriage having a son, Dr. W. DeLance Bishop, and two 
daughters, Miriam Derr Bishop and Mrs. Virginia (Bishop) 
Chase. His wife by this last marriage died November 12, 1932. 


Captain Bishop kept a journal during several important per- 
iods of his life. One, relating to his Civil War service, was dis- 
covered after his death by Ray T. Stites. It had been used as a 
scrap book from which Mr. Stites removed the clippings; he later 
sold ‘it, and its present location is unknown. Two journals cover- 
ing the period of the second Powell expedition are reproduced 
herewith, the originals being in the possession of the Bishop fam- 
ily. The first of these ends on September 16, 1871, when the 
expedition was at the junction of the Green and the Grand 
rivers, at which point the Captain ran out of paper, thus necessitat- 
ing a gap in his record. The second section of the journal covers 
the period from November 19, 1871 to June 3, 1872. For permis- 
sion to print these journals we are indebted to his children, Mrs. 
Virginia (Bishop) Chase, Miss Miriam Derr Bishop, Dr. W. 
DeLance Bishop, and Mrs. Fred C. Graham. 


Apart from these primary records, Captain Bishop wrote a 
description of the descent of the river, not here reproduced,” 
which in 1875 was delivered as a lecture in the Fourteenth, Nine- 
teenth and other Wards of Salt Lake City. In April, 1918, he 
again gave an address on “Major J. W. Powell and His Work,” 
before the Utah Academy of Sciences. The Academy had elected 
Captain Bishop to an honorary life membership, the coun- 
cil having recommended him for this distinction in March, 1916, 
“in recognition,” the citation reads, “of valuable service while 


8A transcript is in the files of the Utah State Historical Society. 
‘Printed as “Personal Reminiscences of John W. Powell,” in Transactions 
of the Utah Academy of Sciences, vol, II, (1918-1921), pp. 16-27. 
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engaged with Major John W. Powell in geological survey work 
for the U. S. Government, also as a pioneer professor in our state 
university, then known as the University of Deseret, also for 
other work in science, and development of the resources of our 
state as a chemist, zoologist and botanist.” 


A notable reunion between Captain Bishop and Mr. Dellen- 
baugh occurred in Salt Lake City on September 3, 1929.° These 
men at that time were the last two survivors of the second expe- 
dition down the Colorado. The Captain was then 87, Mr. Dellen- 
baugh, 76. The latter was on his way to Los Angeles, California, 
where he was to testify in the case called to determine the owner- 
ship of the Colorado River bed. Captain Bishop subsequently 
entertained for Mr. Dellenbaugh at a dinner on the evening of 
September 15, the dinner being given at the Captain’s home, 
2638 Alden Street. 


Ratpo V. CHAMBERLIN, 
Head of the Department of Biology, 
University of Utah. 


"Salt Lake Tribune, September 4, 1929. 


CAPTAIN FRANCIS MARION BISHOP’S JOURNAL 
August 15, 1870—June 3, 1872 
Edited by Charles Kelly 


3:45 A.M., Monday, Aug. 15, 1870. Walter [Graves] and I, 
today started [from Bloomington, Illinois] on the 3:45 A.M. train 
for Chicago on our way to join Maj. J. W. Powell. Took break- 
fast at the Saclide Hotel, and at 11 o’clock met the Maj. at 166 
Wabash Ave. Bought our outfit in Chicago and now ready to 
move on. 

10:30 [A.M.]. “All aboard” and we were whirled away to- 
wards the setting sun. All seems pleasant only that I am compelled 
to leave Belle [Bishop's wife] sick. I succeeded in getting my life 
insured in the Con. Mut. for $1000—with Bro. Ansley—before I 
left. Passed through a beautiful country today and now as night 
closes around us, we are whirling on towards the west. 

Aug. 16, 9:30 [A.M.]. 23 hours from Chicago to Omaha— 
not a bad run for a day. One finds many changes here since 1867, 
hardly leaving enough of the olden landmarks to recognize the 
town and times.” 

1:20 [P.M.] and we are off. Secy. Wm. H. Seward of Au- 
burn, N.Y., is on our train, as well [as] several other notaries 
[notables], A. La Miletan. 

12 M., Aug. 17, 1870. Cold rains, N. N. W., and today we 
are dining at Cheyenne, at the terminus of the great western plains. 
Looking back for 20 years what imagination then could have risen 
to this stupendous height of the growth of scientific advancement. 

Three years ago and this same City of Cheyenne, was one 
unbroken solitude of desolation and grass, but today it lives a 
monument of the uncontrolled power of mind. Passed Lake Como 
and Medicine Bow River today and still cold and rainy. The gen- 
eral character of the country is becoming rougher and more 
inclined. 

After passing through many grand and beautiful valleys we 
at last enter upon one of Nature’s masterpieces of wild grandeur— 
“Echo Cafion,” and “Weber Cafion.” Here grand old rocks 
lift their stately heads, giving weird shapes. Devils Slide, Devils 
Gate, Pulpit Rock, Brig. Young’s forts on the summit of the lofty 


?The first few pages of this journal contain entries from Aug. 15 to Sept. 
19, 1870. Major Powell was returning to Kanab to continue exploratory 
work in that region. Bishop joined him as assistant topographer, returning 

later in the year. 
ai *After his dais in the Civil War, Capt. Bishop joined the 2nd U. S. 
Volunteers for service in the west, patrolling the Overland Stage route and 
taming some of the plains Indians. These volunteers roamed as far west as 
South Pass, in present Wyoming. 
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sandstone cliffs.» At Auburn (?) Station a car of observation was 
attached to the train which added greatly to the beauty of the 
scenery. 

Friday, [Aug.] 19, 1870, Salt Lake. And here are we in 
“Gomorrah” the City of Sin [Balance of page blank. ] 

Saturday, Aug. 27. One week in Salt Lake and now we are 
off for lands to us unknown. Expect to make 35 miles today. 
Among other things of interest, the Mayor of the City ordered 
some of ye purliece, to go through a brick room and the result was 
a fearful flowing of “Holy Water.” Oh, but it did smell strong of 
the juice of corn and mashed grapes. I am afraid said Mayor has 
stepped into a hornet’s nest. But I have no sympathy for whiskey, 
or those who vend it. 

[Aug.] 28. Camped last night at American Fork. Passed 
Church Fork, Springville, and Pond Town [Salem], and camped 
near Spanish Fork. All thriving little towns. Monday. Camped 
at Muddy Springs and had good water. 

[Aug.] 29. Passed Salt Creek and Cove Creek Ranch, also 
Mt. Nebo, the loftiest peak in Utah [sic!], and after a drive of 
12 days through one of the dustiest countries in the Nation reached 
Toquerville, where we stayed over one day and a half enjoying 
the liberty of our friend, Ash Nebeker’s grape and peach orchard. 
Here the rocks are principally of an igneous or metamorphic char- 
acter giving the hills a lonely, desolate look. We are nearly 325 
miles south of Salt Lake, and in a much warmer climate. 

At Parowan on Wednesday last, Maj. left us and went on 
by way of the Sevier River with Prest. [Brigham] Young and 
party, and will meet us at Kanabe [sic]. 

Friday, Sept. 9, [1870]. At 11 o'clock we pulled out for 
Kanabe, by way of Virgin City. Went into camp about 3 miles 
from the river. The road has been very heavy. Made the “Sheep- 
troughs” today, the 10th, and camped. Heavy roads with more 
volcanic rocks and sandstone bluffs. Scenery grand. 

Sunday, 11th. Made a short drive of 12 miles as far as Max- 
well’s Ranch and went into camp. Plenty of good milk and genial 
ranchman. A Mr. [Ammon] Tenney came into camp tonight tired 
and sick. I gave him an opiate, which quieted his nerves and he 
slept quite well. 

Monday. Called the boys at 4:30 but our stock had strayed 
and we got a very late start. Mr. Tenney had two hard congestive 
chills this A.M. Gave him two quinine pills, 1 grain each. I am 
afraid his days are numbered for this vale of tears; he was resting 
quite well, when I left, but looking badly. 


*Rude_ rock fortresses, built by the Mormons in the fall of 1857, during 
the Utah War, were visible for many years on the cliffs in Echo Canyon. 
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Met the Prest. party about one o'clock. Road fair, some bad 
hills. Was glad to meet Mr. Jacob Hamblin, our interpreter, and 
the Maj. at Pipe Springs, and find our plan is somewhat changed, 
to wit, the wagon goes to on Kanabe while our party, (Maj. 
Powell, myself, Walter, Mr. Hamblin, Charlie Benn, Mr. A 
Nebeker, and the Indian guides) with the pack animals will go on 
Boe for the Colorado. ‘Tomorrow will be spent in fixing up the 
packs, 


Tuesday. Today has been a busy one for all. My work has 
been to take the topography of this locality. I have succeeded quite 
well and am pleased. 


9 A.M., Wednesday, [Sept.] 14, 1870. Here we go for the 
Colorado, or bust. Made the water pockets at 15 miles from Pipe 
Springs. All in good shape. 

Thursday, 15. I did not get into Camp until quite dark; a 
hard drive and a fine camp at the foot of Trumble [Trumbull] Mt. 

Saturday, 17. Yesterday we made the Spring at the Uingkaret 
[Uinkaret] village, and today we are off for the Cafion. 

Monday, 19. Well! I have today to write of one of the grand- 
est trips I ever expect to take. We reached the side cafion, about 
4 o'clock and commenced the descent. To one not familiar with 
such wild scenery, the first sight is awfully grand. We stood for a 
while gazing down into the awful gulf below, then looking around 
us upon the dizzy heights above, and until a sense of the super- 
lative littleness of man seemed to hide us, even from ourselves. 

The voice of the Major cries “Forward! Boys!” and down 
we go. Down to the Colorado. To write the recito of going down 
seems easy enough, but to do it is quite a different thing. After 
pulling away at the rocks for some time, and getting our feet and 
horses considerably bruised, we enjoyed the satisfaction of stand- 
ing on terra firma and looking up at the towering crags behind 
us. Then winding among the cafions we at last reached not the 
cafion but the edge of it.“ The effect here was grand indeed. Be- 
fore us yawned a fearful gulf, dropping down some 1500 feet in 
one threatening cliff. To the left one immense bed of lava, black 
and threatening. The lava appears at one time, to have filled the 
cafion and side canons for 43 miles and then to have washed out 
again, giving a beauty to the scene unparalleled in any country. 
After resting awhile Mr. Hamblin and our Indian guide (one of 
the Uingkaret Utes) struck off to try and find a pass for our 
animals. While waiting their return, Walter and Charley were 
bantering each other to sleep by the side of the river that night. 


‘This spot was reached through Toroweap Canyon and the view from 
that point is considered the finest anywhere along the Colorado. The river 
can only be reached by climbing down over broken lava. Height of the walls 
is considerably more than estimated by Bishop. 
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I said nothing, but took a private scout along the edge of the cliff 
and in about the same rig I had at Pikes Peak, I determined to 
slip in ahead of them. The first notice I gave them of my plan was 
a fire in the gorge 1500 [ft.] below them. The descent was peril- 
ous and full of risk. The Major said I was only 30 minutes going 
down, not abad run. How delicious the water was—cool and re- 
freshing. I made some large bonfires and after fixing up a torch 
started back, to find out what the rest were doing. 


When I had reached the base of the mountain near the mouth 
of the cafion down which I had come, I lighted my torch, and com~ 
mitting my life to the Mercy of God, began the ascent, which 
proved to be of no ordinary danger and peril—for with one hand 
occupied with the torch I found it not so easy to make the creep- 
ing and climbing a matter of safety. When I had passed by most 
of the dangers, I heard a “shout” above me and saw “torches” 
coming down and in reply each to each, we made the echoes ring 
again along the gray old cliffs. 


o0o————_ 


Feb. 15, 1871.° Started today, with St. John, for Chicago 
on my way for the North Country. Reached there just 10 minutes 
before train time, and by good fortune and a fast horse, I stepped 
upon the platform just as the train started. Perhaps if my excel- 
lent friend, Miss Selena, had been Omniscient she would have 
smiled at the rate I traveled from stations, inasmuch as it might 
have suggested a correlative idea. “How he would run from the 
bears.’ I only hope I will get a chance to try my courage on a 
bear once. I wonder which would run! 


11 P.M. Time at Fort Howard. Stopped at Beaumont House. 
Met my old schoolmate, Nelson Hidgkins, at breakfast, and Mark 
English and wife, also Mr. E. L. Hall Jnodar. 


At 8 A.M. [Feb. 16] started on Lake Superior Stage for 
Escanawba [Escanaba, Mich.]. At Oconto met James Maryen, an 
old Marquette boy, one of the 27th Inf. At Menominee met 
Geo. English, a schoolmate. Stayed over night at this place and 
here changed cars, Nell going back and I going on with Geo. 

After a cold ride of 65 miles I reached Escanawba just after 
sundown; found the folks all sick and suffering with colds. After 
tea nothing would do but I must go out on a sleigh ride to Food 
River, some six or seven miles back. I went, but of some things I 
failed to see the point. I would rather ride alone, sir, than ride 
under the robes with a crowd unless I pick my own company. Got 
home at 3 A.M., and felt more like a stewed witch than ever before 


"Here begins Bishop's record of the 1871 river expedition. 
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within the reach of my memory. Stayed at Escanawba until this 
A.M. (Monday). ; i 

Came up from there on the engine with Frank Hollister, and 
finally reached Marquette about 1 o'clock and just one week from 
starting from Normal. I found more snow in Chicago than at 
Green Bay, and only about 18 or 20 inches at M[arquette], just 
enough for comfort and good sleighing. 

Wednesday, 22. Thawing fast today. I went up to the “Old 
Crossway,” this forenoon after some Arborial specimens—col- 
lected some 12 or 15 varieties and got gloriously wet wading in 
the snow. For tea tonight Bro. Richards and wife and Bro. Gor- 
don and wife and Rev. Mr. Bennett were with us. They are quite 
pleasant. 

Thursday, [Feb.] 23, 1871. This section was greeted by a 
heavy thunderstorm last night playing hob for awhile, with the 
snow. 

Friday, 24. Went to Harvey today. Found Oliver's folks 
well. Also called on R. H. Richards and wife; they were glad to 
see me and very kindly furnished me some copper specimens from 
the Minnesota Mine and one from the North Iron. In my tour 
of calls, I made it a point to call Mrs. Ada White, and oh! ye 
shades from Trojan shores—how it sickened me. A mess of filth 
and slouchery, in such marked contrast with her mother before her. 

Monday, April 24, 1871. After so long a time of waiting we 
are off at last on the 3 P.M. train for St. Louis. Mrs. Bakewell, 
Miss Hopkins, and Lena were down to the depot to bid us good- 
by. In our party are Prof. Thompson and wife, Mr. Powell 
(Maj’s. father), W. H. Powell, S. V. Jones, A. J. Hattan, Stew- 
ard, Be[a]man and myself, with a Rev. Mr. Smith of Colorado. 
Arrived in St. Louis at ten o'clock tonight. 

April 25. Spending the day in this miserable dirty city is 
anything but pleasant, but such we must endure. At 4 P.M. we 
started via N. Mo. R. R. for Kansas City, where we arrived at 
7 A.M. Spent the day among the rocks and writing to Lena. At 
11:25 started for Denver. Kansas City is situated at the junction 
of the Kansas River with the Missouri and is one of the most im- 
portant railroad centers in the country, as the Kans. Pacific, N. 
Mo. K. & St. Joe, Mo. Pacific, Atcheson, Fort Scott and one or 
two other roads terminate here. On the opposite side of the Kansas 
River is the thriving town of Wyandotte, Kas——Kas. City Situa- 
tion and Hotels. 

27. Today we passed Fort Riley, Junction City and Salina 
bringing up old memories to me—memories of days spent on the 
plains in 65 with my regiment of the 2d U.S. Vols.—memories 
of trials, of struggles and of victory. Last night we passed through 
most of the settled portion of Kansas and today we are passing 
through the celebrated Buffalo Range of the Smoky Hill River. 
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Just before reaching Denver, 28th, Friday, we ran over a cow, 
breaking her left hind leg. Reached Denver at 6:30 A.M. and 
left for Cheyenne at 8:10. Met the Maj. here and Rev. Mr. 
[Joseph] Powell [father of the Major], and Mr. Smith left us. 
Denver has changed much in the last 4 years, aided by the power of 
steam and the impetus of the railroad power. Many new buildings 
are up and others are in process of erection. 8:10 and we are en- 
route for Cheyenne. 1:30 stopped and changed for Green River. 

The Denver Central connecting the K. 6 U. P.R.R. is well 
built, running in an almost direct course from Denver to Cheyenne 
and giving a view of the Rocky Mts. unequaled in part of either 
of the other roads. Met the balance of our party at Cheyenne 
waiting for us, they having come by way of the U.P. from Chicago. 

Saturday, 29. Reached Green River Station [Wyo.] at 7 
o'clock A.M., and all disembark and look around for breakfast, 
which was soon under way at the station eating house. About 
half an hour after the passenger train pulled out it was discovered 
that the box of chronometers had been left on board the sleeping 
car, and the Maj. sent me on the first train going west to follow 
up the passenger and get the box, having sent a telegram to have 
it put off at Bryan. At 8 A.M. I started on a freight and found the 
box at Bryan. Got it and returned all safe. 

Sunday, 30. Have been pretty busy today cutting paper for 
the maps. I do not like to work on Sunday for any man. 

Monday, May 1, [1871]. A beautiful day, have been paint- 
ing the boats. They look quite pretty. 2. Painting still and getting 
ready for a start. 3, Paint—4. Steward helping me today and 
finished them up. 5. General work getting fixed up. 

[May] 6. On Tuesday the Maj. went to Fort Bridger and 
on Thursday the ladies left us also. On Wednesday night we 
went over and had a good sing at Mr. Fields’s. Today, 6th, I am 
at work fixing up a box for the thermometers. 

Sunday, 8 [7]. Wrote to Mrs. B. and will send it tomorrow 
night. Friday I went up on Fish Butte with Mr. Steward. It is 
quite a climb that I went—farther than anyone had ever been be- 
fore. It is a tough climb and not very safe. 

Tuesday, 9. Monday I wrote to Lena and this morning re- 
ceived her letter, a good long one at that. 

Wednesday, 10. Prof.’ left on Monday for Salt Lake to get 
an observation for longitude and tonight I am going to telegraph 
time with him. Am putting in my spare time painting a sign for 
Mr. Fields. Have taken observations every day since Prof. left 
when it was not cloudy. Got a good one today. Tel. time tonight. 


"It will be remembered that in the journals of the 1869 expediti 
“Prof.” referred to Major Powell. On the 1871 expedition this is the mire 
pers of Almon Harris Thompson, and Powell is invariably called “the 

ajor. 
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Tuesday, 16. Last night Prof. and Maj. came from S. L. City 
and brought to me the pleasant surprise of two letters. Another 
from Lena and one from brother Oliver. “‘L’’ was afraid her first 
letter was not directed correctly, but it came all safe. This morning 
I received a third letter from Sister L; a good chat it seemed like, 
and as natural as if she were here in person. I sent her a letter 
today written on Cong. letter [head?] with about 2200 words in 
it, averaging 25 words per line. Her letters are good, excellent. 
I guess if Sister L could see us today she would laugh. We all’ 
were in the boats to have our pictures “‘took’”’ and then we took a 
trial of our strength going down the rapids or across the river. 
Prof., Steward, Richardson, and myself took the “Nellie Powell’ 
over and back and then Jones and Hiller[s] and Dellenbaugh 
made a trial and got across in pretty good style but they failed 
to connect in getting back again. Beaman, Andy and Clem tried 
it and went down to the ferry. In the meantime our crew ex- 
changing ‘‘Little Breeches” for the Major, went up the shoot on 
the west side of the river and came round the head of the island 
about half a mile above the bridge, and then came down sailing. 
It was gay skimming along over the rapids. Jones and his boat 
landed at the foot of our camp island and hauled their craft up 
through the slough. Thompson and Jones with Hillers—after we 
came back—went down and brought Beaman’s boat up and into 
her place in the shoot. In our trip up above the bridge we had to 
get into the water and haul our boat considerable of the distance 
on account of the shallows and the current. The water might be 
considerably warmer without any trouble at all. After dinner 
hauled the boats up and commenced calking and covering with 
canvas. Water rising fast. 

Saturday, 20. ‘All of this week has been passed in getting 
the boats ready for the trip, pulling on canvas covers and painting. 
Yesterday Mrs. Fields, Miss Wire and Miss Nettie Wire were 
down to tea with us, and after tea we went out and took a boat 
ride. All is bustle and stir today getting ready for loading. Extra 
oars came this A.M. 

Sunday, [May] 21. All is bustle and hurry today preparing 
for a start on Monday. I was in hopes I would get some time to 
write but I have been pretty busy all day. Went over to Mrs. 
Fields this evening and sat chatting awhile, then sang a song or 
two as Mrs. F. was busy with Sammy who is sick. 


"The members of the 1871 expedition, with their nicknames, were: E. O. 
Beaman (no known nickname) ; Fenda Marion Bishop (“Cap” and “Bish INE 
Frederick S. Dellenbaugh (“Fred,” “Rusty,” and “Sandy ye AL J. Hattan 
(“Andy” and “General”’); John K. Hillers (“Jack’” and “Bismark’’) » S. V. 
Jones (“Deacon”); J. W. Powell (‘Major’); W. C. Powell (‘Clem’); 
Frank Richardson (‘“Frank’’ and “Little Breeches”); John F. Steward 
(“Ford,” “Sergeant,” and “Truthful James”); and A. H. Thompson 
(“Prof.’’). 
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Some one seemed to feel rather bad and remarked that Bishop 
and “Little Breeches’’ were roaming and moaning with tears, etc., 
when Mrs. E. dried the young gent up with—‘‘O hush up. I should 
think you had said that enough to learn it all by heart,” “and how 
is that for high, Clem.” I wrote home to Escanawba, to Prof. De 
Motte, to Lulu and to Lena. Finished Lena’s letter at 2:30 A.M. 
Monday. I do not expect I will hear from anyone until we get to 
Uintah Mission.* 


Monday, 22. Today we made our start accompanied by all 
the good wishes of our friends at Green River. Ran down about 
3 miles and stopped for dinner, and here found that the two 
thermometers I had fixed in a box were missing. Sent Richardson 
and Clem back to Green River to see if they could find them and 
bring an extra oar to replace one broken by Jones. While waiting 
for them the “Emma Dean” and “Nellie Powell” dropped down to 
a point below and waited for the boys and the other boats. Camped 
on a little valley for the night and then I went back up on a high 
ridge to sketch the topography of the country. Had a splendid 
view of the surrounding country, and especially of a high ridge 
to the S.W. by which we shall pass tomorrow. | have a fine view 
of Green River City, from this point, but I have no time to stop 
to journalize as it will soon be dark and I have some distance yet 
to go to reach camp. Ah! there comes the mail and passenger 
from the West. What a fine sight from here. I wonder if I 
haven't a letter on the train; well, | must wonder on until we may 
in the providence of God meet some express with our mail. Made 
from six to eight miles today. 


Tuesday. Snow and rain this forenoon so that we did not 
leave camp until afternoon. Our run today was short but through 
a succession of grand and awe-inspiring scenes—Mighty cliffs 
rising 3, 4, 5 and 10 hundred feet in solemn majesty. Camped 
for the night opposite Gibralter Butte. The Serg. caught eleven 
fine fish here so we have a change in our diet. 


All passed off quietly today and we are in fine spirits. At our 
morning camp we found some fine fossils at a point just opposite 
our camp, among which are Melania, Paludina, Unio, Cyclass, 
etc.; also scales and fragments of a reptile in the Miocene Tertiary. 


Wednesday, [May] 24. Started at 7 A.M. Madea long run, 
passing Sargent Creek and Dial Buttes and camping opposite the 
mouth of the Black Fork. After landing I went across the river 
and took the topography of the Fork for three or four miles, getting 
back about 7:45 just in time for supper. Had a most delightful time 
as the view was very fine. Saw two deer just before we landed 
for camp today. They had come down to the river to drink. 


‘Refers to the Uinta Indian Agency, which was never a mission. 
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Thursday, 25. This morning took topography from the east 
side of the river, before starting. The country is hilly and very 
barren. Nothing but grease brush and sagebrush with willows 
along the shore. 

Stopped at Currant Creek and I went out and took the topog. 
The creek runs back a mile through a valley and then turns to the 
east and winds away for miles between two ranges of hills, making 
a beautiful green valley. How I enjoy these valleys with their 
meandering streams and green vales. Am thinking as I sit here 
alone on the rocks, of other forms and faces. At our noon camp I 
went across to the west side and climbed a high butte to determine 
points as a check on my work. Found near the top a stratum con- 
taining fossils, some Melania and Paludina, also scales of Selenite 
along the bluffs and Obsidian. The general system of rocks are 
the same here as at Green River, the shales being replaced by 
sandstone in places. Saw two deer running along the right bank 
this P.M. While passing an island just before camping, the Maj. 
saw a deer and fired at it, then gave the signal to land. It did not 
take long to land and the Maj. soon got another shot and hit his 
deer but did not disable him. Two or three of the party by this 
time had reached the land side of the island and just in time to 
see the deer swimming for the mainland. A shot from Steward 
turned him on his side and for a moment it was thought that he 
was safe but the buck soon recovered and struck for shore and 
succeeded in escaping amid a storm of bullets. Two more were soon 
started and then a third, all three of which were killed; then a 
fourth and a fifth were started but no more were killed. We are 
pretty well supplied for the present with venison, and a piece of 
“Jerked Venison” will not go so bad once in a while. Camped on 
the east side of the river to preserve our fresh meat. 

Friday, 26. Today ran down as far as the first line of up- 
turned strata and landed for camp. Saw a beaver today on the 
river. After landing, Prof., Maj., and I went up on the ridge of 
tilted strata to determine the bearing of the point noted a day or 
two before. Obtained a fine view of the Uintah Range. Found 
some fossils in a stratum just above our camp, Unio, Paludina 
and Melania. Steward is out making a section of the rocks in this 
vicinity. A. J. [Hattan] found a vein of coal under a spring not 
far from our camp. 

Saturday, [May] 27. This A.M.the “Nellie Powell” ran down 
to Flaming Gorge to make an observation for time, leaving the 
other boats to come on as soon as they were ready. We were 
favored with a stiff head wind and a long and steady pull resulted. 
We reached camp in an hour and 20 minutes and found a fine 
grove of cottonwood just at the mouth of Flaming Gorge. Here 
we are in our first canon and Saturday night is creeping on and 
soon one week on the river will have swept along. I fain would 
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be among other scenes and with others of whom I dream. But 
why should I pine? God will keep me e’en here. The “Canonita 
came in about 11 o'clock and we dined in a whirl of sand. The 
“Dean” came in about 5 o'clock and we all dined again on venison, 
etc., and tonight we are sleeping again under the green trees and 
the blue heaven spread above. Tonight, I wonder what the friends 
of Normal are doing. Seems to me I would enjoy an hour or more 
with them tonight. 

Sunday, 28. In camp today at the cottonwood grove. Very 
windy. Have been writing up my diary. After dinner Maj. and 
Steward went over the river and geologized and I went up on the 
bluff. It was quite a climb and took me until nearly dark to get 
back. One has a fine view from Flaming Gorge of the mountain 
through which we are to pass. I enjoy these climbs all by myself. 
I can commune with my own thoughts. How I wish I was a better 
man, and yet I know that I may be if I live for it. God help me 
while surrounded by temptations to live a Christian life. I know 
I am weak and I pray that I may obtain grace to arm me for 
every hour. 

Monday, 29. Ran down to Horse Shoe Cafion and here 
[have] seen our first rapid. Stopped for dinner and went up on 
the neck for observations, then ran down to Kingfisher Cafion and 
camped. 

Tuesday, May 30, 1871. Jones, myself, Prof., Major, Bea- 
man and the Sergeant [Steward], went over to Kingfisher Creek, 
Jones and I taking the topography, Major and Jack going on over 
the valley to the range beyond. Camped in the same place tonight. 


Wednesday, [May 31]. Ran down to the mouth of King- 
fisher Creek. Saw a deer, fired several shots, and Jones and I out 
following the trail by the blood. Jones started him about half a mile 
up the creek and watched for him. I just got a glimpse of his 
side as he jumped in and owing to the thick bushes could not see 
him again until he was away up the side of the bluff. Followed 
the spoor for a mile down the river but finally lost it and waited 
for the boat to come down. Camped at head of Red C[anyon]. 


Thursday, June 1, 1871. I am up on a beautiful plateau some 
three miles from camp, taking observations. Saw three deer as we 
started out going down to the river to drink. Shot a grouse when 
nearly to the summit of the plateau, and saw two others on my 
way down. The Major calls this tableland I have been up on 
today, ‘Bishop's Table.”” Prof. and Jones have been up on the west 
side of the river toward the Uintah range. Steward and Little 
Breeches [Richardson], are out making a section geological and 
Beaman and Clem are out photographing. These last on the same 
side of the river as I. Our camp is in a beautiful grove of small 
poplars by a spring. 
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Friday, June 2 [1871]. Today we start out for a run of a 
series of rapids and we know not what shall be. I expect we will 
get a ducking. Noon. Well! we have got it—the ducking I mean, 
and the way we got it was thusly. In the second rapid, we 
shipped pretty near a barrel of water, and stopped to bail out. All 
being ready, we pulled out and in about 15 minutes we came to 
a sharp bend and in the bend a strong current which set over to 
the west side. Our boat was caught and made it impossible for 
us to head down stream, and hurled us bang against the rocks, 
knocking a hole in her side and rolling the““Nellie Powell” [sketch] 
upside down and necessitating an abrupt disembarking of the crew 
of the said “Nellie P.” For a few minutes times were pretty lively. 
We lost our camp kettle, sponge and my compass, but no one got 
wet. I sprang to the rope and then on to the rocks giving it a twist 
around a rock to hold her from going down the stream. With a 
sharp strong pull up the bank she gradually righted up and floated 
four or five inches above water with her middle hatches full. We 
hauled her in and bailed out and commenced to repair. 

The “Canonita” as we were rolling under, went by and 
thought it was pretty rough. In about an hour and a half we got: 
started again and ran down to the other boats, and then we all 
ran down about [a] half mile and made a portage, letting the 
boat down with lines about 200 yards, and camped. This then is 
a fair begining of our work among the “Rapids and Rocks.” 

Saturday, June 3. In camp today mending and fixing up, 
both man and boats. Jones and I climbed the bluff back of our 
camp and took some observations, barometrical and topographical. 
Were up some 1800 feet above camp, and it proved to be a sharp 
climb, rising upwards of 1600 feet. 

Sunday. Ran down a short run and went into camp at noon, 
and I went out on to a peak a mile or so from camp for topography. 
Saw the river just above Ashley Falls. Maj., Prof., and Steward 
are out on the bluffs N.W. of camp. Saw two deer and plenty of 
bear tracks. 

Monday, June 5. Ran down to the falls and made a portage, 
carrying two boats over and letting the ““Canonita’’ down by ropes, 
loaded up a few things tonight and tired and sleepy we are glad 
enough to find a resting place for our weary limbs. Well, good 
night. 

Tuesday, June 6. Ran down to [illegible: Ashley?] Falls, 
Brown's Park, and found rapid after rapid until we thought it all 
arapid. Here we leave Red Cajfion, the scene of our first adventure 
and of our first breasting of the strong waves. Our camp tonight 
is on the spot where the expedition of 1869 camped. 

Wednesday, June 7. Major, Thompson, Steward, Clem and 
I took a tramp up on to the Uintahs today. We climbed a very 
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high point which we named “Mt. Lena” in honor of Sister L. It 
was a grand old climb and when we had reached its top the sur- 
rounding country was spread like a map at our feet. Away to the 
north lay the snowy peaks of the Wind River Mountains, giving a 
stretch of vision of 200 miles or more, and as a companion picture 
the rugged Wasatch Range towered aloft on our west. Thirty 
miles to the south, softened by the hazy hue of distance, we could 
see the foot of the Cafion of Lodore. What a whirl of emotion, 
such a display of Nature’s grandeur seems to sweep over me. 
Here in one comprehensive glance are taken a series of beautiful 
objects, from the modest violet and mountain rose in its delicate 
fragrance, through forest, valley, rills, river and majestic mountain 
wrapped in eternal ice and snow. O Lena! would that you could 
stand with me here on Mt. Lena’s green-clad brow and drink of 
this gorgeous cup of earth's sublimity. "Tis passing swift from my 
sight, o'er rocks and fallen trees; through tangled brushwood, 
down, down, down, 4000 feet and it is gone, but the image is 
there, and the thoughts it awakens are pleasant and in my heart 
I feel like singing. Of the land that is fairer than day. Coming 
down we stopped on Ashley Creek and ate some lunch. Prof. 
made some tea so strong that Clem says it jerked the Maj. and 
I into the creek; well it was a stronger dose than I could manage 
and if the waters of said creek are hereafter tainted by the taste of 
tea, I can’t help it. Mt. Lena is probably the highest point above 
the sea that we shall climb; is about 10,000 feet high and bears 
209° from camp No. 13 in Red Cafion Park. Jones was out on the 
opposite side of the river. 


Thursday, June 8. Today ran down to Brown’s Park. Found 
the camp of Messrs. Bacon and Harrell at the head of the Park 
who have an immense herd of cattle ranging in the valley. Here 
we are going to send out our mail by them. Frank [Richardson] 
will leave us here and go back to the Green River Station, as he 
was found in no way suitable for the trip. It seems rather sad to 
part with him after all. His heart is kind and although he is not 
of much value, yet he is one of us. 


Sunday, June 11, This morning F. left us and we pulled 
out for the Cafion of Lodore. We sent mail and copies of all our 
scientific work out with Mr. Haller [Harrell], who is going with 
Richardson. Ran down to Swallow Cafion and took dinner and 
then on down to Beaver Creek and down to camp on the right- 
hand side of the river. Here we dried the two quarters of beef 
that we got from Mr. Haller. 


Monday, June 12, The last part of yesterday's river was 
very fine and the run was delightful. Prof., Messrs. Steward and 
Jones are out today. I am in camp about half under the weather. 
Very warm today, 97 in shade. 
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Tuesday. Our run has been a most delightful one; nearly all 
day we have been lashed side by side and floating gaily along while 
the Maj. read from Scott’s poem of “The Lady of the Lake.” 
Farewell, Frank. Reached the head of Lodore and went into camp 
to wait for our mail, which is to come on down to us here, if it 
has not been sent to Uintah. 


Saturday, June 17. Yesterday Mr. Bacon came down and 
reported that Mr. Haller has returned from Green River, that 
Frank got through all safe and that our mail, if any came, would 
be sent down the next morning. I am copying my maps and we 
are all writing letters to send out. I will send a letter to Selena, 
one to the Bloomington Pantagraph,” one to the Dr’s. folks and that 
is all, I believe. 


On Thursday I went back some six miles to the valley of 
Vermilion Creek and got the topography of the country. It was 
a long hard climb and very hot today. I was climbing up and 
down sandy ridges, and over cedar bluffs and it tuckered me 
considerably. On my way back I stopped at the Spring Creek 
about a mile from camp and got a good cool drink of mineral 
water. It tasted like ice water. 


Sunday, June 18. Last night we ran down from Camp No. 
16 about two miles: ran one rapid where the former Ex.[pedition] 
made a line portage. There is a portage just below our camp that 
we are going to run today. I am sorry the Major is going to start 
today, for to me the Sabbath is still sacred. Just below our camp 
there is a lateral cafion running back from the west side of the 
river; about 200 yds. from the mouth there is a great amphitheater 
caused by the wear of a cafion stream coming in from the gorge 
2000 feet deep above us. We are up here getting some views and 
enjoying the scenery. Steward named it ‘““Winnie’s Grotto.” I am 
sitting where the sun never shone. I am on a ledge beneath the 
arched dome and in the center of the tier. ““Around me flash ten 
thousand crystalline drops and pearly rills that on glittering green 
of moss and rock make music sweet, though soft and still.” 


I am going to write a name here on the rocks and leave a 
prayer breathed in behalf of the same that God may in mercy 
bless and protect, for she has been kind to me, has Sister Lena. 
How grand to sit here listening to the musical pattering of the 
water as it trickles down from the overhanging rocks. Ah Me! 
I would that Sister Lena could see this beautiful “Grotto” and 
listen to the music of the falling waters. Well I must go out into 
the glare and heat of the sun, as we must be off soon. Away above 
is a little strip of Heaven’s own blue and here and there a little 
patch of sunshine comes creeping in: 


"This letter is reprinted on pp. 239-240. 
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Above is spread the dark blue sky; 
Beneath the rapid river roars— 
Eternal rocks in silence keep 
Their Sentry watch, forevermore. 


Monday, 19. Yesterday P.M. ran down to [Disaster] Falls 
and unloaded for the transit. Beaman stopped across the river to 
make some views of the falls and the bluffs on this side. When 
the “Canonita’’ came down they ran too far out and came near be- 
ing drawn into the sink sitting in just above the falls. We made a 
portage of a couple hundred yards and then loaded up and let down 
with lines about as far again, and then made a portage of about 
3/8 of a mile and let one boat down. We found two oars from 
the wreck of the “No Name” of the Ex. of 1869 and a hundred 
pound sack of flour which was remarkably well preserved, being 
wet in only about half an inch, and from which Andy baked bread 
for dinner today and it was quite good, the flour in its day being 
of a much finer grade than our present supply. 

Tuesday, [June] 20. Made the remainder of our portage to- 
day, making in all about 34 of a mile and the longest and hardest 
we will have during the entire trip, so says the Major. 

Wednesday, 21. Today, having passed in safety Disaster 
Falls, the scene of the wreck of the ill-fated ““No Name,” we ran 
down to the head of Triplet Falls. Here we are to make another 
portage. We are in camp tonight on the same ground as that 
occupied by the Expedition of 1869. Here they took time to spread 
out their rations and dry the same. 

Thursday, 22. The Major, Prof., and I went up on to the 
high cliff on the east side of the river. It was a long and heavy 
climb right up from the start, until we had reached an altitude of 
nearly 3000 feet. What a grand sight from these towering cliffs 
to view. Mountains, valleys, groves and the river as it winds amid 
the deep dark cafions of Lodore. 

Here among the silence of the eternal rocks we stand, yet 
others have been here. On the highest point found a mound, old 
and moss-covered—erected by someone many years before. So 
long ago that lichens have grown old upon the rocks, giving it a 
queer and weird appearance.” 

Friday, June 23. Made the portage of Triplet Falls today, 
running down to a point just above “Hell’s Half Mile,” so called 
from its proving to be the worst and roughest portage of the trip, 
being fully half a mile of foaming, boiling water falling nearly 20 
feet. We let down the “Emma” first and just after unloading 
her she got the bulge on us, shot out into the rapids, ran her bow 


*So far as known this ancient monument has never been rediscovered 
since Bishop saw it. It may have been built by early trappers. Powell 
erroneously places it near the mouth of the Yampa River. 
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under the foaming waves, swung around on a rock and then 
capsized, and swung back toward shore; as soon as she came 
within reaching distance I caught the rope and hauled her in, 
Prof. wading in and catching her as she came ashore. She floated 
finely keel up and behaved pretty well, for all she rolled over. 
Bailed her out, loaded up and let her down over the rest of the 
“Half Mile,” making another portage, and made our way back a 
tired and hungry lot of fellows, I assure you. 

Saturday, June 24, 1871. Finished Hell’s Half Mile this 
morning, taking dinner at the foot of the falls, then ran down 
about a mile through some pretty rough water. Our boat caught 
on a rock and gave me a good bath and for an instant things looked 
somewhat dubious. She finally swung off all right and I bailed 
the water out, and while doing so she struck again. Camped to- 
night at a point a few miles above Yampa River near a little 
stream called “Leaping Brook.’’ Here we will let down by lines as 
it is a rough place. 

Sunday morning, June 25. In camp this morning while Mr. 
Beaman takes some photographs or stereographs of the Cafion 
of Leaping Brook. During the last three or four days we have 
found quite a variety of things that were left by the former Ex.— 
a vice, axe, set of gunsmith’s tools, incomplete, of course, but such 
as are useful here. The Major gave them to me. Among them is 
a fine set of dies for cutting screws. When I get back I will have 
a set of taps made for them and then I will have a handy little 
“fix’en” for small repairs. 

After dinner we pulled out and ran some pretty rough rapids, 
ran down to Alcove Creek and stopped for Beaman to take some 
views. At this point the former Ex. was burned out, and compelled 
to break camp in a hurry. A whirlwind coming up the cafion 
whirled the fire into the driftwood and in a very short time the 
whole beach was in flames. Some of the party jumped into the 
water, some into the boats, and some on the rocks and then into 
the water, forcing them to run the rapid below in a measurable 
degree of ahurry. Wiews taken in Alcove Creek. We ran down 
to the mouth of the Yampa, or Bear River, where we are to re- 
main for a few days. Camped on E. side at junction. 

Monday, 26. Commenced copying on my topography while 
the rest are busy about various things. Have a pleasant camp in 
a box elder grove in the same spot occupied by the Ex. of 1869. 
[A few shorthand characters, not readable. ] 

Tuesday, 27. Major, Beaman, Jones, Hillers and Hatten took 
the “Emma Dean” and started up the Yampa for a survey of the 
river. Steward and Clem have gone out a mile or two back to the 
Ribbon Cliffs we passed from Alcove Creek down, to make a 
geological section, leaving only three of us in camp—Prof., Fred 
and me. Prof. and I took observation for time today. 
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Wednesday, 28. Steward and Clem did not get in until after 
ten o'clock and came down the river part way on a log. They 
came very near losing their lives in the scrape, for first above 
them was a low wall of projecting rocks that stood out in an abrupt 
angle to the course of the river, causing the water to eddy and 
whirl about pretty sharply. Into this they were carried by the 
current and Steward generously letting go the log to prevent 
their both going down, was carried under instantly in the whirl- 
pool and Clem and the log were whirled about and in and out 
and over and over a time or two, going under at first but finally 
coming up and floating on down, while Steward at first tried to 
swim to the surface but found the suction too much for him, and 
let the water take him down until he found that the force of the 
water was less, when he struck out for the surface and succeeded 
in getting air, but only a little, for the whirling water took him 
under again but with less force, as he soon reached the surface 
and took air, but was again taken down and when he reached 
surface the third time found he was master of the situation and 
saw about 50 yards below, Clem sticking to his raft. Each was 
suffering for fear the other was drowned, but when they saw and 
realized the condition of each other, they were a “heap glad.” 

Thursday, 29. This morning Prof., Steward and I started 
up the Green River for a tramp over the hills on the west side. 
We started out with the “Canonita” to go up and cross the 
Green River, but we found after considerable exercise of a muscu- 
lar character, that we could row down stream with much less 
exertion, and suiting our actions to the decision, we ran back to 
camp and down to the point of Echo Park near a stream we 
called ‘“‘Steward’s Creek,”’ and leaving our boat here we went up 
a lateral cafon and climbed up on to a ridge formed by some 
geological fault or fold, as against the side of the ridge lay im- 
mense ledges of vertical strata. For three hours we climbed in- 
cessantly; at points lifting and helping each other along. At one 
place near the crest of the ridge we came to a wall of rock im- 
penetrable, impassable—a narrow talus on which we stood and 
vertical walls before us. The only practicable point of egress if I 
may so speak, was in a narrow crevice thus [small diagram 
sketch] and barely wide enough to admit our bodies. Well, we 
went for that crevice, and up it by dint of hitching, shrinking and 
swelling, and then along the comb of the cliff until we reached 
the summit some 2600 feet above camp. Just as we were about to 
start for camp, we saw the “Emma Dean” coming down the Yampa, 
some three or four miles away. She looked like a monster bird as 
she skimmed over the water away up the river. From our position 
we could see the Pillars of Lodore, and some five miles down 
the Green, Whirlpool Cafion, and about a mile up Yampa River 
and around on valleys and crags. We came down that mountain 
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just as if we had no time to tarry. It took 3 hours to go up and 
about one to come down. Had quite a stiff pull for camp but 
made it. 

Friday, 30, 1871. We found some very interesting geologi- 
cal problems in our trip yesterday, an apparent and probable fault 
of some 2000 feet [small diagram sketch] and the superposed 
strata folded correspondingly. Steward thinks it is a fault and 
fracture, and Major only a fold. The day spent in working up 
topography. Water falling fast. 

Saturday, July 1, 1871. Another month is passed and all are 
yet safe. Thanks to Him who ruleth both wind and wave. The 
Yampa River party found everything delightful and plenty of 
work, saw plenty of sheep and the spoor of a grizzly and brought 
data so as to plat the river for some 12 or 14 miles. 

Sunday, July 2. We start again tomorrow, in consequence 
of which there is considerable confusion today and some work. 
Am compelled in consequence to finish my map of Yampa River 
today. How different this from a civilized Sabbath—I don’t fancy 
this Sunday work, indeed I don’t. How I would enjoy an hour at 
church with loved ones where God is revered. 

Monday, July 3. Pulled out “Emma” and “Nellie,” or rather 
the “Nellie’’ pulled out and then towed off the “Emma,” and left 
the “Canonita” to come on after they had taken some pictures. 
Ran down into Whirlpool Cafion to a line portage 3-7/8 miles and 
stopped for dinner and the “Canonita.” Let the “Em” and “Neil” 
down and waited until 2 o'clock for the “Canonita,” then ran 
down to Brush Creek and camped. Passed three rapids, including 
the portage, and had a pleasant run of about 7 miles. Saw 11 
sheep just before we camped, but did not get any. Jones and I 
went up the valley of the Creek to get topography of valley; found 
a beautiful piece of natural scenery and mountain beauty. At the 
cafion at the head of the valley, there is an immense mountain of 
white sandstone, in appearance very beautiful. Saw evidence of 
plenty of game. This creek” was formerly a favorite resort of the 
band of the Uintahs, now on Reservation. It is a beautiful stream 
of clear, sparkling water. 

Tuesday, July 4. Bang! bang!! bang!!! Even here the fatal- 
ity seems to follow us for the first echoes of the morning reverber- 
ate the salute of joyous hearts, that undivided we breathe the free 
air of our beloved land on this, our 95th Independence Day. What 
a world of memories come rushing over us as we think of the past 
and its scenes of weal or woe. I am glad that all is well with us 


“Powell named this stream ‘‘Bishop’s Creek,” and the little valley “Jones's 
Hole.” It is still a favorite camping place for river voyagers. Many petro- 
glyphs indicate it was a popular Indian camp. In 1936 I found a complete 
buffalo skeleton at one camp site, perhaps the last killed in the Ulinta 
country.—C. K. 
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and feel like giving praise to Him, who is worthy. Prof., Jones, 
and Andy are off on a trip up the creek to go out and get the 
topography from the high lands above if they can get out. Fred is 
cook and the rest of us are variously employed. 

Our supper deserves special mention. First, inasmuch as it is 
the 4th of July and second, as it is in Whirlpool Cajfion, our bill 
of fare comprised ham, dried fruit, canned fruit, apple pie, syrup, 
tea, warm bread, and candy, as a dessert, and was eaten at our 
camp at the mouth of Brush Creek. Fred was cook, and now I 
say “Hurrah for the 4th of July,” and hurrah for our mail at 
Uintah. 

Wednesday, July 5. Left camp No. 25 at 8 A.M., ran a mile 
and ran a rapid; 2 miles more and a bad rapid; let down with lines 
34 mile, one rapid small. Saw two sheep on west side of the river, 
but did not get any as they skedaddled. Stopped for dinner on the 
east bank. Started at 2 P.M., ran a bad rapid and one or two 
shoales, and in about 20 minutes ran out of Whirlpool Cafion into 
Island Park, a beautiful valley in the mountains, running east and 
west for ten or fifteen miles and 4 or 5 wide. The river running 
N. of W. and then bending back on itself runs S. of east and then 
S. of west to the head of Split Mountain Cafion, where we are 
now in camp. We got through “Whirlpool” with very little 
trouble, making only two line portages. Just as we sailed into 
Island Park the “Emma” struck pretty hard against a rock in the 
bed of the river, but doing no special harm. Here we are just 
entering upon the second grand fold of the rock—not the grand 
fold, but a fold transverse to the most extensive, i.e., that com- 
prising the rocks of the Red Cafion and Lodore. The first occurred 
at the foot of Lodore near the mouth of Yampa River, in what 
are designated as the ‘Ribbon Beds’’—from their parti-colored 
strata—giving it a variegated or banded appearance. The second 
here at Split Mtn. Cafion seems to fold back on itself thus— 
[small diagram sketch], and the strata to the left seems to be 
white or buff sandstone. 

Thursday, July 6, 1871. In camp at the head of Craggy 
Cafion at the foot of Island Park. Across the river a huge wall 
of rock rises for many hundred feet and seems to watch the little 
stream that, apparently harmless, roars and foams at its base. But 
know thou, old Mountain, yon little river can bring thee e’en to 
the lowest rock its waters wash. 

Friday, July 7, 1871. Maj., Jones, Hillers and I start this 
A.M. in the “Emma Dean’ for Uintah Mission, as last night it 
was decided to go with the boat.” We ran a quarter and came to 
a rapid over this and came to a portage of nearly a mile; we lifted 


“Powell left the others to finish geological and topographical work while 
he pushed on to Uinta Agency to obtain more supplies. 


PARDYN DODD'S CABIN 1871 


Identified by the journals of F. M. Bishop and S. V. Jones. This has erroneously been termed 
Fort Robidoux in some of the Powell journals. It was built on the site of the fort constructed 
sometime in the 1830s at the mouth of the White River. 


Photographed by E. O. Beaman, July, 1871 Courtesy, U. S. Geological Survey 
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over one bad place and then let down by line. When the chance 
to run was clear for a short distance, I went back to where we 
began our portage and put up a sign for the other boats. Ran 
across the river and made a portage by line and lifting over rocks, 
ran about half a mile, then let down by line, then ran a way and 
for a change let down by line. Stopped for dinner at the head of 
a rapid at 11:20. Stopped two hours and then pulled out. I broke 
one of my oars soon after starting this A.M., caught it on a rock 
and snapped it in two. Ran this rapid, then another, and another 
and still another. Made a portage, ran a rapid, hauled over a 
shoal, ran a rapid, small, and another shoal and we sweep clear, out 
of the cafions of the Uintah. Rub, rub, thump and stand! We are 
on a shoal. Pull and tug until we get off and then on we go down 
the beautiful valley, in such marked contrast with the frowning 
walls and butting cliffs of the cafions. How delightful to sail along 
in quiet water. Camp at the ground of the 1869 Expedition. Killed 
three geese today. Summing up, we have done in this one day 
what it took the 1869 Ex. three days to do; have run 9 miles of 
rapid, making one short boat and a portage, and making about 
4 miles of line portage, and running 7 miles after leaving the 
Cafion, which is about 7 miles long. How is that for work? I 
feel the effects of it, but we are going with and after the mail. 


Saturday, July 6 [8]. Feel pretty sore today, but am in for 
the chase, and who would back out now. Pulled out about 7 A.M., 
ran about 144 mile and stopped for dinner on the right-hand side 
about 11:30 A.M. Stopped about 2 hours and then pulled out 
just as it began to rain finely. Ran in a shower (pretty sharp, too) 
for an hour or two, when it cleared up and we had a pleasant 
remnant of the afternoon. Made about 30 miles today, shot five 
(5) wild geese, and tired enough, we camp for night on the right 
bank of the Uintah. My hands are very sore and tired tonight © 
and tomorrow is Sabbath day. The river has been heavy all day 
and hard pulling. 


Sunday, 9. Pulled out early and ran until] 12 M., and then 
camped for dinner. Saw two fine antelope at the opposite bank 
from the outlet of the first of the two lakes above the mouth of 
the Uintah. Reached the mouth of the Uintah at 6 P.M. in three 
days from Island Park, a fearful long run, and a terrible hard one. 
I have not been able to pull any today, Jack and Jones having it to 
do. There is quite a fair house built on the bank just opposite 
our camp—by one Dods [Dodds], I believe.” 


Monday, 10. Finished a letter to Lena late last night, for the 
Maj. to take out today, as he and Jack start early this A.M. for 


131{e means Green River, but wrote “Uintah” because that name was on 


his mind. ; ; ; 
“See photograph of Pardyn Dodds’s cabin facing this page. 
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the Agency. Hauled the “Emma’’ up and overhauled her for 
damages. Found her all O.K. Jones caulked the bulkheads and 
am doing some repairing on my clothing. 

Thursday [Tuesday], 11. Sewing this forenoon and then 
afternoon, packing up preparatory to start for Uintah Agency. 
Took the boat up the Uintah about half a mile and cached her in 
the willows—to keep her from the Indians—and at 5 P.M. started 
Jones and I for Uintah. Walked out about 5 or 6 miles and 
camped for the night. 


Wednesday, 12. Today we have had a long and weary. 
tramp of it and at dark camped not yet at Uintah. Slept in the 
same spot occupied by the Maj. and Jack. Saw no game, only a 
beautiful valley watered by many creeks and streams. 

Thursday, 13. This morning while we were getting ready 
our breakfast, an Indian rode up with his ponies and squaw and 
showed us a line from the Maj. to ferry him across the river, etc. 
We came on and found that the Maj. had gone on to Salt Lake 
City and that we had only been just a little too late to see him. 
Found also that Mr. Critchlow had gone out to Salt Lake City, 
so we got our letters and enjoyed them hugely; one from Mrs. 
Bakewell, and one from L., one from home, one from Aunt Sarah, 
one from Frankie and one from Sister Rosa, and expect more mail 
when the Major gets back from Salt Lake City. 


Friday, 14. Mr. Layton and myself, as also Mr. Jones, rode 
out this A.M. to visit the Indian Wick-i-ups and see their farms 
and note the plan of operations. Was very much pleased with the 
valley and saw several of the Indians at work in their little patches. 
They have horses, cattle and goats, and each has as large a patch 
as he can or will care for. We found the Chief Tab-u reclining 
in lazy indolence, surrounded by his squaws and papooses, and 
near his Wick-i-up that of the Medicine Man of the tribe. After 
leaving the band of Tab-u, the Chief, we rode on up to the foot- 
hills and visited the remains supposed to be of an ancient town of 
the Moquis.” On our way back we rode by a fine piece of wheat, 
corn and potatoes worked by the son of the former chief of the 
tribe, To-quan-er (Mountain Lion). He is one of the finest looking 
Indians I ever saw—is dressed in American style, 6 feet, 2 or 3 
inches high, and has a fine, manly look and is very dignified in 
his carriage. It is the opinion of those who have an opportunity to 
know that he will be the chief ’ere many moons, for there is a mani- 
fest dislike towards Tab-u, while all seem to favor To-quan-er. In 
their language they say Tab-u talks crooked (lies) and they can’t 


“Following this clue in Bishop's journal, I went to the Uinta Agency, 
ee a hee guide, ties was shown the remains of several pre-historic 
ouse sites, indicating former occupancy of this region by Indians of 
Pueblo culture.—C.K. k Fag: 
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hear him—but To-quan-er always talks straight—always hear him. 
At the Agency they have a pretty fair garden, while the Indians 
are raising wheat, corn, potatoes, oats, barley, beets, and onions. 
There are also fields of barley and buckwheat and all look pretty 
fair; the chances for irrigating are excellent, and we drank from 
some fine springs of water. While I was copying the Uintah Ute 
vocabulary, Mink, one of the Indians, came in and wanted to know 
“what for Merikats [non-Mormons] heap paper talk?” and when 
I told him, he shook his head and said, “Catch wano, two snows 
past, Mormon make heap paper talk for Washington. Mormon 
heap sick, heap Indian sick, Mormon die, heap Injun die, paper 
talk catch wano. Merikats make paper talk him heap sick die, 
Injun die, catch wano.” I laughed and tried to explain the thing 
to him, and he seemed pleased and laughed. Our stay at the 
Agency has been made very pleasant by the many kind attentions 
of Mr. Layton, who is in charge of the Agency during the absence 
of Mr. Critchlow, the Agent. Jones is making himself quite offi- 
cious, and I trust it may afford him pleasure adequate to the disgust 
it supplies others. 


Saturday, [July] 15. Last night we were favored with a 
little Indian fight. While we were all sitting near one of the 
buildings, chatting, we were startled by the report of a rifle shot 
down near the creek, and in a few minutes there was a second shot 
much closer and the ball went whistling over our heads. Then 
there was a third shot almost alongside the trader's house, and a 
fourth soon after between the Agency and the Indian camp. We 
saw Mr. Basor® in a few minutes and he said that there were 
three of the Indians who rode by and as they passed they called 
to him to know if he was a friend to the Indians, and then rode on 
yelling as if all pandemonium were let loose. We found in the 
morning that it was only some of the band coming in from White 
River Agency, but at the time we were afraid that it was an attack 
from the Arapahoes, who had been threatening a descent for 
some time. Had a long, tiresome ride home and many thanks to 
the friends who furnished us horses to ride home, instead of walk- 
ing. When nearly to the river we found by tracks in the road 
that the other boats had come, and we were glad enough to see 
the boys again, who took us for Indians. 


Sunday, 16. Crossed over the river this morning and oc- 
cupied the house built by Mr. Dodds, who was formerly Agent 
of the Uintah Utes. It seems good to be back again with the boys 
of the Expedition. Here is Prof. and Steward, Beaman, Andy, 
Clem and Sandy, and it seems like being home again to see them 
all here; only two gone, Major and Bismark [Hillers]. The boys 
in the other boats had some rich times, coming down. While they 


%George Basor was the trader at Uinta Agency. 
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were camped under the large cottonwoods where we camped, one 
of the larger limbs broke and fell, causing a general stampede in 
undress uniform—about 2 A.M. it occurred. Fred, true to his 
instinct of safety, grasped his gun and on one knee stood at ready, 
and others, before they knew what caused the alarm, stood half- 
concealed in the brush. I would have enjoyed an instantaneous 
view taken just as the tree was falling. Tomorrow Prof. and Bea- 
man start for Uintah. Basor and Jack, with rations, came today. 
Friday, Mr. B. stayed only about 2 hours. 

Monday, July 24. The week past has been spent in writing 
and fixing up map of river from Echo Park to this place. Today 
Steward, Fred and I go out on a five-day tramp for Goblin City, 
from 25 to 40 miles up White River.” We take 5 days’ rations, 
with one of the small kettles brought down by Mr. Basor, and a 
frying pan to bake bread. Found the trail when out about a mile 
and kept at it until nearly noon. Just before we struck down to 
the river, we found the fragments of a fossil turtle, and started 
up a fine young buck in a willow jungle. After dinner, struck out 
with pack and gun in true Army style for the unknown beyond. 
We tramped on over sandy hills closely allied to the Sahara, bleak 
and desolate, with a hot and sultry atmosphere. The long ranges 
of low hills covered with dirty sage, greasewood, and thorny cacti 
ever recurring, grew into a monotonous and weary picture. The 
river bottom is covered with a dense and almost impenetrable 
thicket of willows, buffalo bushes, wild currant bushes, rose bushes, 
and occasionally a grove of cottonwoods. In many places the 
buttes are worn into fantastic and goblin shapes. 

The contrast is so marked between the barren hills and 
parched, sandy plains, and the deep green ribbon that winds along 
between the parti-colored bluffs, that the one seems to intensify 
and beautify. Started two antelope from the bottom about middle 
of the afternoon, and came near getting a shot. Camped tonight 
on a sand beach by a little bluff 15 or 20 feet high. We have 
had quite a variety of phases in the river water today. When we 
first struck the stream it was the color of a bright vermilion, 
having a peculiarly soft and pleasing effect when seen running in 
its rippling wavy dance down to the Green, to be swallowed up 
in the more majestic river which absorbs these little tributaries 
with a_ self-complacency, at least commendable for a green 
river. At our dinner station it was muddy, but with only a trace 
of the vermilion. Where we next struck the river it was quite 
clear, for we had passed a stream a mile or so back that contributed 
a small, but very significant stream of vermilion water. Again at 


_ Powell's published report (p. 41) indicates that in June, 1869, he himself 
investigated this area of “strangely carved rocks, named by General Hughes 
in his journal, ‘Goblin City.’ So far as known it has never been photo 
graphed to this day. 
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night when we camped, the river was muddy again, and so con- 
tinued as long as we were on the river. 


Tuesday, July 25, 1871. Rose early, breakfasted on hot- 
cakes, tea and codfish, packed up, buckled on our beds, and “‘light 
out.” First thing we found was ‘A Necessity,” and accordingly 
converted our trio into three private ferry boats, and crossed over 
K Kil-le-loo, as the river would not “dry up,” and there was no 
bridge. Struck out again for the river onto the bluff and travelled 
hard until noon, when we struck the river just in time for our 
dinner; found the fragments of several fossil turtles in today’s 
tramp. After our dinner of cake, rice, codfish and tea, jointly pre- 
pared by Fred and I (Steward not feeling very well) we let him 
out. 

Started at 1:50 P.M., and the first part of the programme was 
a rough scrambling and getting through most any way, a thicket 
of willows, greasewood, rose and buffalo bush—40 or 50 yards— 
and then off for the bluffs to the southward. Before us in the dis- 
tance we can see the tower-like buttes of Goblin City. Reached 
the locality of our destination about 5 o'clock, camped tired and 
weary. Sup[p]ed on tea, bacon and hot-cakes for a change. 


Wednesday, July 26. With an early breakfast we started 
for the Goblin, which we estimated to be about five miles from our 
night camp. The sun came down hot, hotter and still hotter until 
the valley seemed like a great furnace and the sand was so hot 
that one could not stand in bare feet with[out] suffering intensely. 
It soon became patent that we could determine nothing in the time 
which remained for us to remain in this vicinity. The rocks or the 
formation belongs to the Freshwater Tertiary, and if we had time 
to devote to this section we might determine something of interest. 
"Twas not long ‘ere we found that the heat was terrible and we 
beat a hasty but well-ordered retreat, reached the boats—hardly 
—but the river in one hour and twenty minutes of pretty sharp 
walking. Steward went up onto the bluffs and did not reach our 
camp until some time after. 


A council of war was immediately convoked, and it was de- 
cided to try our fortunes on a raft, whereupon Steward and I 
forded the stream and set about preparing material for a raft, 
while Fred made a similar attack upon the provisions for a dinner. 
When the dinner call sounded we had completed our raft, and a 
novel craft she was, something of this style [diagram of raft]. 
Steward (1), Fred at 2, and myself at 3. Just as we were eating 
dinner, a herd of mountain sheep came to drink, and I tried to get 
one, but they were too far away, although I think I hit one of them. 
At 20 minutes to 2, with our things all on board, we shoved off 
and began our voyage of discovery. As soon as we were fairly out 
into the stream we were caught by the current and began to move 
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alorig in fine style. Bump, bump, and we are anxious for an instant, 
but she goes through all safe and the first riffle is passed. The 
raft behaves finely and is readily managed with our long poles, 
which the beavers had so opportunely cut for us. Fred is taking 
topog., and Steward is nearly sick, so | am the master of the craft. 
Here we are to a rapid and gaily we go through. Rocks on the 
right—look out! Rub, rub, Ailey ion over all right; on we go. 
This is prime fun—going down the White on a raft. Made 18 
miles in a little over 414 hours, and camped at our first camp 
going up. Three cheers for our raft—it is a success. 

Thursday, [July] 27. Thunder storms all night, but we slept 
pretty well. Made an early start after breakfast on hot bread, tea 
and codfish. Ran about a mile and ran a small rapid and com- 
menced a series of the most outrageous and tortuous bends imagin- 
able. For want of a better plan we concluded to follow the river 
and see how crooked it was. We found out with a vengeance. 
At times after travelling for upwards of an hour in one bend 
after another, we would find ourselves not much advanced on our 
way. Today found an abundance of currants along the banks, 
also quite a number of bear tracks. Camped for dinner near Spindle 
Butte. Very hot. Walked out to look at the country and the sand 
so hot that I could not stand or walk in it with my bare feet. 
Dinner over, and we pull out on the home stretch. After running 
for about 5 hours it became evident that we could not make the 
mouth of the river before dark, and consequently when we arrived 
at a point where the trail runs down along the bank of the river 
we reluctantly left our novel craft, and with “knapsack strapped 
upon our back” we set out on foot for our camp, which we judge 
to be some 5 miles away. About two miles above the point where 
we left our raft, a young deer about 2/3 grown came bounding 
down into the river about a hundred yards behind us, and while 
swimming across | fired three shots, evidently hitting him, but we 
had neither time nor inclination to stop, as our commissary was 
pretty low. 

_ The country through which we have passed in coming down 
the river has many interesting features. In many places we ob- 
served that the foundation of large islands and even at times, the 
bank, was composed of a stratum of tree trunks, limbs, stumps 
and roots—varying from two to four feet thick and probably still 
thicker if we could have reached the bottom, which was sub- 
merged in the water. Some of these trunks were 2 to 3 feet in 
diameter and all seemed packed and pressed down, while from 
three to four feet of sand and soil covered it, supporting a luxuri- 
ous growth of willows, briars and cottonwoods. These islands are 
from 1/8 to 1/4 and perhaps more, long, and to my mind is a fine 
illustration of the way in which the material was collected in the 
formation of many of the coal beds of the carboniferous! For 
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twenty (20) miles from our camp in Fossil Cafion down the river, 
the country is broken and hilly, with frequent ledges. of rocks. 
Above camp the river seems to enter quite a cafion. Viewing the 
locality known as Goblin City from an elevated station, it looks 
somewhat like the ruins of some mighty city, extending for 20 or 
30 miles to the right and left along widening cafions [sketch]. 


I had almost forgotten to tell how our raft was made. We 
took eight logs varying from 14 to 25 feet long, and bound them 
together with straps from our packs as far as they would reach, 
and then used willows to finish with. For seats we placed small 
poles across and bound them to the logs, and thus equipped, away 
we go. After leaving our raft we struck out on the old Denver and 
Provost trail* and for an hour and a half we walked about as 
fast as we could conveniently. Reached camp about 8 o'clock, 
but did not find our letter, as Prof. and the Maj. had not come. 
After supper we turned in and slept soundly, glad enough to be 
back among the boys again. Reckoning up the “Log’’ of White 
River we make 43 miles traveled on the raft, and about 5 miles in a 
direct line from the point of disembarkation to the mouth, and 7 
or 8 by river. About 50 miles up the river in toto, to say nothing 
of blisters from an inch to an inch-and-a-half long. 


Friday, July 28, 1871. Spent the day recruiting and fixing 
up our boats—putting on iron keels, etc. No mail today. From 
what I can glean, Jones and the boys had a gay time. If I knew 
the boys had such an aversion to me as they evidently have for 
Jones, I would sell out and leave at the first good opportunity. He 
tells them he has an interest in this expedition, that he has a 
“$1,000 dollars invested in this enterprise and is losing money 
every day, but expects to get it back when we get through.” Oh, 
vain fellow, how a foolish desire to be great makes a narrow- 
minded man. I am minded of a passage in Hamlet, ‘For ambition 
is of so light and airy stuff that ‘tis but a shadow’s shadow.” And 
then his assumptions towards authority are so extremely versatile 
that they amuse and then disgust, for all are as. foundationless 
as may be. 


Saturday, 29. At a late hour today Prof. and Mr. Beaman 
came, but not the Maj. While at Salt Lake he learned that Mr. 
Hamblin had not been able to find the way down to the Dirty 
Devil and found it necessary to go down himself. He came back 
to Uintah to notify Prof, and bring us some things that we needed, 
and then started with one man for Dirty Devil to meet Mr. 
Hamblin. We enjoyed our mail hugely, although I was somewhat 
disappointed in not hearing from Sister Lena. 


Origin of the name “Provost’’ in connection with the trail is uncer- 
tain. Most likely it is intended for Provo, Utah. 
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Sunday, 30. An Indian came down with Prof. and goes back 
today. We take advantage of this Son-of-the-forest and send our 
mail to Uintah. After supper was over we sat around our beds 
talking over the incidents of the past few days, telling of hopes 
and fears, and a glad heart beat in most if not all our sturdy band. 
Perhaps I miss most the dear privileges of the Christian Church, 
thrown as I am among so many who, if not infidels full-grown, 
are embryotic [sic], and I fear are germs of vigorous growth. 


Monday, 31. Commence filling in my map today; as soon as 
it is finished we are off. Just after breakfast we heard a “How-how” 
across the river, and going down saw a dusky son-of-the-forest 
and his blushing (?) bride coming down to the bank; took one of 
the boats and went across and found it was the identical chap 
which Prof, and his party had ferried across the river near the foot 
of Craggy Cafion and who styled himself ‘Douglass’ boy.” Quite 
a romance connected with this pair of Nature's children. It ap- 
pears that this young Lochinvar sighed for a dusky maiden whose 
allegiance was to the band of the Utes led by the great chief 
“Douglass.” Now Douglass’ band lived among the mountains 
whose eternal snowfields feed the White River. In these moun-~- 
tains the great bear, the fierce lion, the wolf, elk, deer and moun- 
tain sheep were plenty and Douglass said: “‘I will give this maid 
to Ton-e-emp-cho, a great warrior, for are there not many scalps 
of our enemies hanging in his Wick-i-up—even of the fierce Arapha- 
hoe of the north.” But the maiden loved not the brave and was 
sad for many days, and sat weeping and calling upon Manitou, the 
great spirit of good, to save her. 


Now upon a certain day it was made known to all the band 
that when one moon had passed a great feast would be prepared 
and Ton-e-emp-cho would take his bride to his own lodge, there 
to warm his heart and cook his venison. Now there were many 
young warriors in Douglass’ band who loved Pi-av (honey dew 
of the mountains) but she loved them not, for a young warrior 
of the Uintahs, where the mountains hide their lofty heads be- 
neath the cool snows, had won the heart of Pi-av, and she longed 
to warm and gladden his Wick-i-up with her presence, and to cook 
his venison. So soon, therefore, as the maiden knew that she was 
destined to be the bride of the renowned warrior of the land, she 
sought out a tried friend and word was conveyed to the “Gray Eagle” 
of the Uintahs, and as he sat in his Wick-i-up alone and silent, he 
resolved to seize his bride and bear her away to his own lodge and 
his own people. Nor had the sun gone to rest (Ta-vwa-a-gna) 


“Bishop apparently drew on his imagination for the romance that fol- 
lows, In 1879 Peter Dillman, an early pioneer of the Uinta Basin, attempted 
a single-handed rescue of the survivors of the Meeker massacre, and was 
guided by this same ‘Douglass’ boy.” 
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on his gray steed treading the desert sands, he sought the far-off 
mountains and the land of Douglass. His people said the ‘‘Gray 
Eagle” is sad—his heart is heavy and his talk is still. He goes 
to the eastern mountains to bring his bride from the lodge of the 
war brave of Douglass’ band. When the sun had slept once 
and again, the “Gray Eagle’ saw the forests where this band of 
Douglass dwelled, and his heart was strong and his eye like the 
eagles. When the sun had gone to rest, Pi-av went out from her 
people and remained along the willowed banks, beneath the 
spreading cottonwoods and wept because she was sad. But hark! 
she hears the low whistle of the mocking bird again; she hears 
it and she knows the ‘Gray Eagle’’ has come. Quickly she an- 
swers the signal and then she sees his form gliding like a shadow 
from tree [to tree] and she feels the arm of her lover around her, 
and tells him of her sorrow. 

Saturday, August 5, 1871. After nearly four weeks in camp 
at Roubodeau Crossing,”—four weeks of weary waiting—at last 
we are off again, and a happy lot of boys we are. Our boats are 
only about 24 as heavy as when we left Green River. The “Nellie” 
leads now with Prof. in the “Old Arm Chair,’ Steward steering, 
and myself at the oars. Passed mouth of Uintah (14) mile and 
White (1-5/8)” and ran about 8 miles, getting on shoales two or 
three times, when we had to haul the boats, and stopped for dinner 
in a grove of cottonwoods, Prof., Jones and Steward going up on 
to the bluff (100 to 200 feet). About 2 miles back came to an Indian 
camp and found our “Lochinvar” and his dusky bride. Swapped 
some sugar for venison as he had killed a deer. At 2:15 pulled 
out again and ran about 8 miles and camped on a large island, 
which on account of the great number of beaver we called “Beaver 
Island.” Saw two fine deer swimming across the river this P.M.; 
landed and tried to get one, but owing to some misunderstanding 
between Steward and the boys, the buck which was in covert got 
off without harm. He was a fine fellow with a magnificent pair 
of antlers. Beaman killed a beaver this forenoon. Made 16-3/8 
miles by our estimate and 27 by the map of 1869. 

Sunday, August 6. We are in camp today; have a fine place 
under the cottonwood trees. Prof., Steward, and Jones went over 
the river and climbed the bluff. “Tis warm today, and this has 
seemed like Sabbath more than any day has for many a week, it 
has seemed so quiet. 

Monday, 7. Pulled out at 7:15 and ran until 10:30 and 


*Bishop calls this place “Robidoux’s Crossing”; others of the expedi- 
tion used the term ‘‘Robidoux’s Fort.” Although no documentary evidence 
exists, it is almost a certainty that the adobe fort discovered here by Dr. 
Albert Reagan was built by Antoine Robidoux in 1837. 

Since 1871 the channels have changed and the Uinta (now called the 
Duchesne) enters below White River. 
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stopped for dinner, Prof., Steward and myself going out and 
climbing a butte 1040 feet high, which proved to be the one climbed 
by the party of “1869,” as a mound was found on the summit 
which in all probabilities was piled up by the Major and Capt. 
Powell. I believe they call this the head of the Cafion of Desola- 
tion, but apparently there is no well-defined head to this cafion, 
as we seem to be working into higher mountains and cliffs by 
degrees, with no well-defined outline. At 3:15 pulled out and ran 
until 6. Prof. shot a beaver, which we got. Saw quite a number. 
Bluffs are still getting higher and more picturesque. Ran 1314 
miles today; camped on a large island on the left hand. Our run 
today of 13 miles is equal to 20 of the 1869 miles. Camped at 
6 o'clock. Ran onto lots of bars today and had some pretty tough 
work pulling the boats over. 

Tuesday, August 8. Pulled out at 7:50 and ran until 9 A.M. 
Stopped for Beaman to take pictures and Steward to geologize. 
Pulled out again at 1 P.M.; ran until about 2 and stopped for my 
observation and concluded to camp and get pictures. Just below 
our dinner station we were rejoiced to hear the roar of a rapid 
and soon we saw the reality. It was a relief to feel the quiver of 
our gallant little craft as she trembled an instant—then shot in 
among the waves and rocks. It was a pleasant break in the mono- 
tonous rowing of one hundred miles down the valleys of Uintah 
and White Rivers. We are probably in the Cafion of Desolation 
and desolate it is, seen from the summit. Back from the river there 
is nothing but rocks and cafions. No living or green thing, but all 
is desolate, dreary and wild. The cafion walls are increasing in 
height, still tertiary, and weathering into fantastic forms. Stratifi- 
cation very distinctly marked. Rocks, shale, bit shales, sandstone, 
etc. Some of the latter prolific in Saurian remains, but difficult to 
obtain on account of the friable character of the rocks. 33 miles 
from Uintah by our reckoning, 52 miles by the map of 1869. At 
that rate we will cut off their distances in a way that will surprise 
those gentle youths—1869's Ex[ploring] Ex[pedition]. [Short- 
hand characters at top of page. | 

Thursday, 10. Remained in camp all day yesterday, as it 
was showery and bad for pictures. Commenced my work on 
phonetic writing in earnest. Mastered the alphabet and wrote 
some 25 or 30 words. [Shorthand characters.] I think I will master 
it without much trouble, and then I will make it a success. Pulled 
out after dinner; ran down 14 mile and stopped for another picture 
and obsn. At 2:15 pulled out and ran until 5:45, making about 
1014 miles, including 3 sand bars and a rapid just above camp. 
It was only a little affair, yet some dangerous rocks were struck 
around indiscriminately. Camped on the left-hand bank, making 
17 miles of 1869 Ex.—43-3/8 ours—69—1869 or 43:69:: 1:1.6. 

Friday, August 11. Fred and I cooked supper last night, Bis- 
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mark and Clem getting breakfast as Andy [Hattan] is not feeling 
very bright. After breakfast Prof., Steward and myself climbed 
out on the cliff on the point back of our camp. The river here 
cuts through an immense plateau and the ridges are steep, sharp 
and angular. In many places we saw little pedestals supporting 
monstrous capitals of sandstone, long stalactic columns with a 
huge boulder on its crest, high narrow walls surmounting some 
dividing ridges with deep ragged gorges on either side, and in one 
instance we were amused at seeing a wall of this character with 
an immense hole knocked through it, forming a natural bridge 
some six or seven hundred feet above us. These are called “Little 
Mountains” on the map. The hills from the summit where I am 
writing look dreary and desolate. Desolation, indeed, and a cafion 
full of it. Pulled out at one o'clock, ran about six miles, and as 
many shoals which in high water even such as we started with, 
would be fair rapids. In running the second the “Nell” struck on 
a sunken rock, but did not stop. The “Dean” drove on to the same 
rock and stuck fast. The “Canonita’”’ struck a rock farther on 
the left, bow on, whirled around, and came broadside on to an ex- 
posed rock, staving a hole through the starboard to the rear 
standing way. Stopped, repaired damage, and pulled out at 3:15, 
ran until 5 and camped on left bank at the foot of lateral cafion; 
found indications of the camping ground of 1869 Ex. Made 5144 
miles—4814 miles from Uintah, 74 of 1869. 

Saturday, August 12. Left camp at 8 o'clock. Ran a rapid, 
stopped to kill a deer we saw swimming across the river; did not 
get him as they all left me as I was beating up the cottonwood 
thicket, and as a consequence the deer ran gaily up the cafion 
within twenty feet of where Steward had been standing. Pulled 
out again, ran a fine rapid, then another, and another until we had 
made a list of six (6) with several shoals, and finally camp at or 
near the point occupied for a camp by the Ex. of 1869. Will remain 
in camp here over Sunday. 

Monday, 14. Remained in camp yesterday, Prof., Steward 
and the Deacon [Jones] going up on the ridge S.E. of us (260 ft.). 
I spent the day in reading and doing some work that I found was 
necessary. This is a quiet day and I have felt sad all day. My 
prayer to Him who sees all is for strength and grace to keep me 
free from sin and to overcome temptation. Was looking at [short- 
hand character, probably ‘‘Lena’’] picture, and she has such a sad, 
weary look. Oh, Father, direct me in thy mercy. 

Pulled out about 8 o’clock and made a queer kind of portage, 
Steward and I wading along by the side of the boat and lifting 
her over or off of rocks.” Ran the next rapid, let down the 3rd and 


2This was the “K. G.” or “keg” or “kicking” portage, defined by Clem 
Powell in his journal for this date as “a new way a couple of us fellows have 
of going to the boat and kicking her off the rocks. 
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made another kicking portage at the 4[th]. At the last portage 
there was a fall of some five or six feet in a hundred yards, and 
very rocky. Steward and I went down on the side of the “Nell,” 
while the others managed the bow and stern line, making four 
pretty bad rapids this forenoon. Stopped for dinner and to dry 
out just after run the last rapid. What a picture sitting here under 
a huge cottonwood; Clem sitting on_a massive root is pounding 
the pile of driftwood and singing “Put Me In My Little Bed"; 
Steward just below him with his hat and shirt on writing up his 
diary. Mr. Beaman a little to his left is sitting in undress uniform. 
Fred is sitting on a pine log just above me drying his pants on a 
tree; Jack in the same occupation, only turning before the fire like 
a spitted chicken. Andy is cooking dinner and I am reclining on 
the sand and driftwood writing, while the more substantial part 
of my dress is hanging on a dead tree keeping the company of 
two or three others of the same sort. Clem seems to think it capital 
fun to knock sand into my face while I am writing. It may be to 
him, but I fail to see the point of his gaudy amusement. Dinner 
is called and there is a general rush and rally on the biscuits and 
coffee. Beaman has gone up to take a picture of “Fretwater Falls,” 
the name we gave to the last rapid. Owing to the low stage of 
the water the rapids are rocky, but not bad. 


After taking my obs. we pulled out and ran a rapid to com- 
mence the afternoon's work, and in about a quarter [sic] came toa 
huge old rapid. Made another “Keg” portage and ran down 
about 3/8 and went into camp on left-hand side. Made 5-7/8 
miles, running 7 rapids, including the 5 ‘Keg and line’’ portages; 
some fine little springs coming out of the bank just above camp. 
Found the bar. tube broken when I took it out for the 9 P.M. obs. 
Took the 1812 [barometer?] from the [““Emma] Dean.” In waiting 
for 9 o'clock Clem and I, after talking awhile about various mat- 
ters, concluded to fix up a chess board and while away the long 
evenings from supper to observation time. After casting about for 
some material for the board we hit upon my rubber blanket, and 
sitting on the sand before the blazing fire, by the time 9 o'clock 
had rolled around we were ready for a game of chess. 


Tuesday, 15, 1871. Waited this morning for Beaman to take 
some views. Started about 10 o'clock. Running down a quarter 
came to a heavy rapid; made a “K.G.” portage, and ran down a 
short distance. Came to where the river divides up into 3 channels 
with a rapid and fall of some six feet in a hundred yards. Took 
the left-hand channel, and while we were letting down the 
“Nellie,” Beaman came running down with the “Canonita’” and 
barely missed staving a port hole in her side with the corner of 
our boat. Got safely over this and ran down to the head of an- 
other. Concluded to stop for dinner. We find these portages are 
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pretty bad, owing to the immense number of sunken rocks, which 
in high water would not trouble us, but now they are very bad. 
Ran three rapids this P.M., two very bad ones, one at the com- 
mencement of the afternoon work and one at its close, and between 
them a shoal nearly 34 mile long. The rocks are still tertiary, prin- 
cipally sandstone with some strata of argillaceous and arinaceous 
shales. Walls about 2500 feet high and very much cut up by 
lateral cafions. 

Wednesday, August 16, 1871. In camp today. Finished plot- 
ting the river up to this camp—No. 40—this A.M. After dinner 
Prof. and I went up to a gulch about a mile up the river, followed 
it up nearly half a mile, far enough to determine the probability 
of climbing out at this point. Found quite a fine spring just above 
camp. Played three games of chess with Clem last night; got two 
of them. Played one tonight and lost. Began a second and quit 
on account of the light. 

Thursday, 17, 1871. Prof., Steward and Jones have gone to 
climb the cliff; Jack and Fred [Dellenbaugh] are up on the side 
of the same gathering pitch; Beaman and Clem are up taking a 
picture of the last rapid. Andy is cooking dinner and I am taking 
hourly obs. and writing up my diary, etc. Pulled out 20 minutes 
past 2, ran down a quarter, came to a rapid, ran it, and in a short 
time to another one, very rocky and bad. Ex. 1869 swamped the 
“Emma Dean” here and lost their arms, etc. Made a kicking port- 
age here and got through all O.K. Ran 314 miles for 2:20 until 
5:45, making 3 kicking portages and running 3 shoal rapids, six 
in all, camping on a sand bank (9 Mile Creek today)” under 
cottonwoods. While we were taking the “Canonita’” down Bea- 
man took a view of us as we were ‘wading in on our mussal,”’ The 
“Nellie” got a bad rap in running the last shoal. Knocked a hole 
about half-way through just in front of the middle bulkhead. 

Friday, August 18, 1871. Beaman took some views of the 
valley and cafion of Nine Mile Creek this A.M. while I was up on 
the cliff taking the topography of the creek. Pulled out about 10 
o'clock and ran 3 rapids and one bad portage “K.G."’ Stopped for 
dinner on the right bank just above the last portage, taking the 
boats through while Andy was getting dinner. We are still in 
the tertiary. Walls nearly 3000 feet high and running back four 
to five miles on each side to the bordering plateau. Very rough 
and craggy, being a series of crags and peaks, cut in every con~- 
ceivable shape by side cafions. Ran 4 rapids, one bad portage, 
and camped on left bank. 8 rapids, 4-5/8 miles today. The last 
portage a long and bad one—name ‘Melvin Falls.’’ I doubt if we 
could have gotten the boats over any other way than our kicking 
portages. There is about 8 feet fall in the last portage. 


This stream was already known as “Nine Mile,’ but origin of the name 
is unknown. 
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ret 
A.M.:P.M. 

Saturday, August 19, 1871. Slept last night where the roar 
of rapids sang a lullaby to weary Nature, and slept as tired men 
sleep—soundly on a bed of sand. Pulled out at 7:30, ran a rapid 
to begin the day’s work, then another close following; ran about 
14 a mile and another rapid, and then came to a portage, then a 
rapid, and a portage, and so we ran for four hours, stopping for 
dinner at the head of Chandler Falls and opposite brook same 
name, 4-5/8 miles, 7 rapids, including 3 portages. At one o'clock 
pulled out again. Made the portage of the falls to begin with. 
Took the “Canonita” down first and while we went back for the 
“Nellie,” Beaman got his battery in position, limbered to the front, 
taking a picture as we came booming down among the rocks and 
waves. Made 3 fine views, one large and 2 stere[o] scopic. Camped 
just above a rapid on right-hand side. Made about 614 miles, 8 
rapids, with four portages. Just above camp tonight (41) there is 
a fine illustration of the peculiar way in which the rocks of this 
cafion are disintegrated or weathered. At the top of a ridge op- 
posite Chandler Creek there occurs a natural bridge of some 200 
feet span and 200 to 300 feet deep by estimation, as large pines 
could be seen under the arch of the span and the long ridge form- 
ing the top or roadway with a broken point looking down upon 
the river, and all around us are illustrations in columns of rock 
standing on very small dies seemingly so unstable that a little force 
would drive them crashing down into the cafion beneath. Some 
I have noted with pedestals not exceeding 2 feet square, support- 
ing a mass of rock 20 feet high, from 8 to 10 feet square. Plotted 
river up to this camp. 

Sunday, August 20, 1871. Made a portage this A.M. and 
ran a rapid, going down about half a mile to a good camp for 
Sunday. Have not done much today, but think and read. I some- 
times feel that my life thus far is a failure and feel that I was a 
fool for ever coming on this expedition. I will endeavor not to 
complain but be prepared for whatever may come in the future. 

There is such a makeup in the present party as is not suited 
for culture or refinement. The Maj. and Prof. are all right. So is 
Fred and Clem and so would be Steward only for his unhappy 
style of talking, for profanity and vulgarity are of all things with 
me the most inexcusable. Only for this he would rank with Prof. 
and Maj., as he is well-informed on many topics. The Indians 
have been here before us as we find old Wick-i-ups along the 
banks, as also indications that horses have been here. We are 
probably nearing Gunnison’s Crossing and the Little White 
River [now Price River] country. I also found an arrowhead at 
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"9 Mile Creek.” Some of the boys have been counting up rapids 

and make out 50 that we have run and portaged since we entered 

Desolation. Bar. stands 25.67 tonight. The evening was long and 

I amuse myself from dark until 9 P.M. reading or playing chess 

ane Clem. Today another Sabbath has gone—how swiftly time 
ies. 

Monday, August 21, 1871. Pulled out a little after 7 and ran 
down a rapid. Made a “K.G.” portage through this and then right 
into another. “K.G.” through this and down a quarter and into a 
third. Our boat went too far to the left and we had to portage it 
while the others rode through. Camped on the left bank for dinner, 
Beaman taking some views. Made seven portages over seven 
rapids this A.M. After dinner crossed the river and waited for 
Beaman to take more views. Pulled out at 3, ran 4 rapids, making 
one “K.G.” portage. Camped on the right bank just at head of 
rapid. Have made 614 miles today, running 11 rapids, one or two 
pretty bad ones. Below us on the crest of a serrated ridge I see 
a square of majestic proportions like a massive castle, and from 
this to a neighboring rock is a huge span of rock, seemingly a 
column broken and .. . [sketch]. 

Tuesday, August 22, 1871. Pulled out a little after 7 and ran 
a half-mile rapid, then a heavy “K.G.” portage. Broke my left-hand 
oar on a rock just at the head of this rapid. Ran several rapids 
and camped for dinner on left bank—6 rapids. After dinner pulled 
‘out, running a fine rapid where it required some sharp and quick 
work to avoid the rocks. The ‘Nellie’ made it gaily, but the 
“Dean” ran too far to the right and struck. Prof. and I went up 
and they threw a line ashore and we pulled them off. The “Canon- 
ita” came through all O.K. Ran 4 rapids this P.M., and camped 
on right bank at the foot of the Cafion of Desolation. Quite a 
little stir was gotten up by the discovery of a horse standing on 
the right-hand bank about 34 of a mile above our camp. ‘Perhaps 
it is the Major's horse.” “Maybe it is an Indian’s.” ‘““Won't it be 
gay if it is the Major,’ and similar expressions were on exchange, 
but the fact deduced was that it was a crippled Indian pony. I 
make 10 rapids today, some 8 and some 9. Camped just above 
a very rough-looking rapid, a fall of some ten or fifteen feet, a 
‘narrow channel and full of rocks. Found the Camp No. 2 and 6 
fossils in a stratum which has just appeared, Unio, Melania and 
Paludina in abundance. When we landed it was amusing to see 
the skirmish line thrown out to capture the pony, but it did not 
catch well. There was Jones and Prof. and Steward with his 
gun, then for a first reserve Fred and Jack. 2d, Clem and his gun, 
Andy and Beaman, to say nothing of where I was. 

Wednesday, August 23, 1871. Plotted map up to this Camp 
No. 46. This morning Steward and Fred are over the river geolog- 
izing, Prof. and Jones out on the cliffs, Beaman taking views, etc. 
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At 1:30 began the portage of the falls and at nearly 4 P.M. pulled 
out and ran one hour. Just below this fall, Steward found a salt 
spring, from which incident I named the falls “Salina Falls.” Bea- 
man calls them “Sharp Rock Falls,” but I am going to stick to 
“Salina Falls’’—I think it more appropriate. At the camp we leave 
Desolation behind, running out into an open country with grass- 
covered hills. The ridges are very much broken and weathered 
into columnar forms and castle-like shapes. Camped on left bank. 
In running a rapid just before camping, the “Emma” was run into a 
tree top and knocked off the starboard front row lock, breaking 
the iron sharp off at the plate. I opine that it could have been 
avoided. Ran 2-7/8 miles and 2 or 3 rapids today. 

Thursday, August 24. Pulled out at 7:20 and for 3 or 4 miles 
had a beautiful river. Saw quite a number of otter and beaver. 
Shot at several, but 24[th] August did not get any. Suddenly 
rounding a point we are onto a huge old rapid, with a creek coming 
in on the right bank. Made a “K.G.” portage, and then pulled out 
and ran another small rapid on down to the head of a heavy line 
portage. Made this all right, ran across the river down another 
and still another and another and camped for dinner at the head 
of a rapid, having run 7 portages, and nearly 614 miles. Ran 
through the tertiary today and about 11 o'clock and we are evi- 
dently in Coal [Gray] Cafion and in cretaceous rocks. Found a 
thick stratum of fossil oysters at the head of the second portage. 
Pulled out at 2 o'clock, ran a rapid down quite a stretch of smooth 
water, and then another rapid and another fine strip of river, 
when we came to a rapid that induced us to draw a long breath. 
For half a mile the river boiled and foamed among a perfect 
harvest of rocks. In the language of Jack Sumner, “A perfect hell.”’ 
Here it was evidently that Jack says the ‘““‘Last Man” had to swim, 
after the boats had been let down. With two feet more of water 
we would have had a heavy time, a tough one, too. Ran until 
about 5:30, running 8 rapids, making 15 rapids and 1214 miles 
today, 3 portages. 

Friday, August 25, 1871. This morning Prof., Deacon 
[Jones], and I took a tramp up on the cliff, intending to get back 
by 10 A.M., but after a heavy climb of 2000 feet in 80 minutes, we 
found we were handling a fish larger than we had baited for. I 
worried the Deacon considerable in the tramp, as he had frequently 
boasted that I did not last longer than the first day. We reached 
the boats a little after 11 o’clock and as soon as dinner was over 
pulled out, running two rapids and then two kicking portages and 
six more rapids, making quite a fine ride of 3 hours, 534 miles and 
10 rapids. Camped at the mouth of the Little White [River] at 
3 P.M., but found no water running in its channel, although from 
present indications it has not been long dry. Prof. and Jones went 
up the valley far enough to determine that it was impracticable 
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to climb out. A short distance from the Green they found plenty 
of water in the White. 


There is a peculiarity we have noticed in this cafion attend- 
ing the formation of the beds of small rocks and the pebbles along 
the shore, called shingle; the current having in its twisting and 
shifting of the beds made a pretty fair pavement. The flat sides 
of the rocks are resting at right angles with the direction of the 
current and lapped over each other like shingles, presenting very 
much the appearance of an old shingle roof. Tomorrow we will 
hope to take dinner at the foot of Coal Cafion. 


Saturday, August 26, 1871. Breakfast being over, observa- 
tion taken and everything in readiness at 7:20 we pulled from 
White River out-running rapid after rapid until half a score had 
swelled our number, when all our anticipations of a dry run were 
suddenly swallowed up by the deep angry roar of a rapid and 
portage of nearly half a mile. Steward and I soon found our posts 
while Prof., small but staunch, held the line. With half a mile 
of such river as this it is an undertaking of no small moment. In 
the course of an hour we had made the portage and off we go. Just 
before making this last rapid I killed a beaver and some of the 
boys fired several shots at a couple of mountain sheep, sending 
them scampering away over the hills. Beyond the hills the country 
opens out into quite a valley and in a mile’s run we will be out of 
Coal Cafion. Here we are at the foot of the cafion at 11:30, run- 
ning miles, 11 rapids. amped on the left bank on the 
sand under the cottonwoods, and hauled the boats out for repair 
and overhauling the rations. We are to wait here for the Maj. 
until the 3rd of September, and if he is not on hand then we are 
off, perhaps for Kanab, for if our rations do not get down to us 
here or at Dirty Devil, we will have but 40 days’ rations for 
Paria, a run of 200 to 300 miles. About 3 miles below us in the 
valley is what is known as Gunnison’s Crossing, a great line of 
travel for the migratory bands of Utes that Arab-like dwell in 
these desert valleys.” 


Sunday, August 27, 1871. In our present camp there seems 
to be a lack of shade and I busied myself in fixing up a little Wick- 
i-up for my mete[o]rological instruments. The charge of these 
thermal observations places considerable responsibility upon me 
as upon their accuracy depends to considerable extent the accuracy 
of the measurements of the mountains. I also fixed up a Wick-i-up 
for my own meditations, and Prof. and Steward when they return 
from down the river will enjoy this delicious shade and the frag- 
rance of the wilting, withering leaves. Clem is sitting in the tent 
west [of] me, and we have been talking of loved ones. How I shall 


*Capt, J. W. Gunnison crossed here in 1853, but it had been known for 
many years as one of the principal crossings of the Old Spanish Trail. 
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enjoy myself when it [the mail] comes. It will be a refreshing re- 
past after the long fast of weeks and months. Call [shorthand 
characters for a line and a half]. There, dear old memorandum. 
There is a new sample of Chirography. 


How I should enjoy a reprieve for an hour or two and the 
power to sit unseen where I might know and see and hear. How 
surprised they would be when I told them all they said. But I am 
afraid if I was thus endowed I should feel like talking and telling 
of the dangers and perils of the trip down the Green. If I could 
this afternoon sit at my old place at Mrs. Bakewell’s table, always 
spread so bountifully, what thoughts and emotions would crowd 
the tablet of memory’s page. I wonder if they think of me as I do 
of them. I wander in maze tho’t and think of them all, all so kind 
and generous. I often ask myself the question, “What shall the 
end be?” Must all end in disappointment and sorrow? Well, 
Sister, my prayer shall ever go up to the throne of Immanuel for 
_ joy unceasing to be showered upon you. And 4 Dieu est garde, 
may be the “Multum in parvo” of my wishes for you, and what 
may be in the future God knows and wisely keeps from us. If 
the future must be as replete with bitterness as the past, Oh, God, 
give me strength and courage ever to press for the crown. Three 
years ago life was full of sunshine, and the laurel wreath of the 
victor seemed just within my grasp, and love and happiness made 
sweet concord and there was music everywhere. I won the vic- 
tor’s wreath, but in it were the hidden thorns of death. He came 
and cut down my fairest idol, robbed me of my dear wife and 
companion, transplanting her to a brighter, fairer clime. How 
dark and clouded are all the days from then until I went to Mrs. 
B's. There everyone seemed to try and make my life pleasant and 
not add thorns, and God will reward them as I cannot. Oh, how 
lonely I am. I feel that J am utterly alone. Among these my com- 
rades I find no sympathy of heart with heart unless it be with 
Clem, and e’en this is tainted by the bitter extract of jealousy on 
the part of some others because we are friends.” [One line and 
a half of shorthand characters. | 


The day is waning—how the moments fly—as if on eagle 
wing. Some of the boys have gone down on to an island about 
quarter of a mile below to put up a signal flag for the Major if 
perchance he may come. I wonder if he will not feel some fiery 
thrill of gladness if he chance to come and see the dear old flag, 
floating so gaily from the point of the island below. I love the dear 
old flag. I feel a peculiar peace and happiness stealing over me 


*While Clem Powell and Captain Bishop did not travel in the same 
boat, they were always camp mates. Clem makes frequent mention of 


“Bish,” but this is one of the few places wh B 
friendship. places where Bishop mentions their 
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today, as if some dear presence hovered near. I wonder if they are 
thinking of me this holy Sabbath hour. I wonder, too, if I shall 
hear from them at our next mail. How uncertain it all is. I will 
wait, trust and hope. Bar. stands -26-26- F 26.036, reaching 26 
for the first time today. 

Monday, 28, 1871. Today the boys are repairing the boats; 
Jones is writing up his notes, and I am plotting my map prepara- 
tory to making a protracted copy. After supper, Jack thought to 
try his hand with the fish and caught 3 very large ones, one nearly 
3 feet long and 15 inches girth and the other two nearly as large. 
They are evidently of a new species. The head is enormously 
large, entirely without teeth above or beneath. Small eyes. Small 
fins and not very large flukes.” 


Tuesday, August 29. Just after eating a fine dinner of fried 
fish, coffee, etc., bang bang! bang! came booming up the river, 
and in an instant on every lip—'‘There’s the Major!’’ and a rush 
for guns, but I answered the signal with my pistol, and in a few 
minutes we saw two horsemen coming along the crest of the 
hills, on the other side. A skirmish line had been sent down 
the river when the shots were heard, but they returned when they 
saw the horsemen, feeling confident that the recall was or ought 
to be sounded. Now came the contest for the first to cross the 
river. The “Nellie” was long ahead of the others, and when the 
Major and Mr. Hamblin came down from the cliffs they were 
gladly received and cordially welcomed. The Major is badly 
sunburned and looks like a genuine Mormon, but he tells us he 
has mail down the river a mile or so, so here we go for our mail. 
Ran down 4-1/8 miles, and camped on the right bank where the 
pack train had stopped. The Maj. failed to see Mr. Hamblin, 
and so he brought in 300 or 400 pounds of flour, some beef and 
sugar, with a small pack train. All are eager for mail. Received 
4 letters, one from Aunt Sarah containing one from Coz. Sarah, 
one from Mr. C. H. Brown of Brighton, and one from home. 

Wednesday, 30. All are writing letters today. Last night I 
sat up until 11:30 writing. Have not received a letter from Lena 
since the 5th of June. I expect busy or away up the lakes on a 
trip during the hot weather. Perhaps she is sick; I hope not. 

Thursday, 31. All are yet engaged in answering letters and 
writing for the various papers. I have written home to Coz. Sarah, 
to Lena, to Brown, to Rev. Jno. Ansley and six pages of foolscap 
to the Pantagraph.” Have sent out copies of all notes up to date, 
as also the protracted map down as far as Uintah. Mr. Beaman is 
taking some views of the buttes around our camp. 


So-called Colorado River salmon; actually a giant species of minnow, 
peculiar to the Colorado. 
This letter is reprinted on pp. 241-244. 
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Friday, September 1, 1871. This P.M. Mr. Fred and Lyman 
Hamblin start back with their horses and our material (copies), 
and we start on down the river, on our way to the winter stop. 
Seems good to have the Maj. with us again. 


Saturday, September 2, 1871. Ran 1814 miles today, running 
rapids. After running 714 miles stopped on R.B. [right bank] 
for dinner, and to measure a cliff to the N.W. 8 miles. After din- 
ner ran down ten (10) miles and camped on left bank. Passed a 
stratum of aragonite 314 miles above our camp, running across the 
river. Stopped, examined it, got some specimens, and drove on. 


Sunday, September 3, 1871. In camp today, Maj. and Jones 
gone out toa fold on the west, some 8 miles distant. This afternoon 
Steward and myself, feeling anxious to see more of the country 
immediately surrounding the beds of aragonite, started up along 
the river on a tour of investigation. The air seemed burdened by 
a load of sultry heat, and walking along thru the deep hot sand 
was like the terrible heat of a furnace. We pushed on as fast as 
we could, reaching the bed at 3:50, having delayed somewhat to 
collect fossils. Soon after reaching the bed Steward, who had 
gone up higher, called to me to come up where he was, where it 
appeared that a cave was on the docket. The entrance was nar- 
row, but high in a crescent shape, thus: [sketch] and the rocks 
seemingly having been undermined and a dropping of the lower 
parts down and presenting an appearance of this kind as we saw 
it in the dim light: [sketch]. The bottom was everywhere frescoed, 
as well as the top, with a species of stalagmite resembling honey- 
comb, and was as thickly studded with the sharp cactus thorns as 
a porcupine’s back is with quills. The work of the mountain rat. 
We found the atmosphere of the cave deliciously cool, as was 
testified by the frequent singing that broke the silence of its grim 
walls. If time and circumstances had favored, a survey of the 
cave might have added considerable to our stock of knowledge 
in reference to the wonderful action of the hot springs that gave 
rise to the wonderful deposit. We collected a fine lot of speci- 
mens, some 50 or 60 pounds, some very fine and to me rare ones. 
Had a pretty tough time getting back to camp. The cave was 
very fine and the deposit of aragonite very fine and very abundant. 
How differently we'are compelled to pass the time here from what 
we would in the home of friends among the loved ones. Ah 
wella’day—this will not always last, a release will come. 


Monday, 4. Ran down to the mouth of San Rafael today 
some 14 miles, a stream coming in from the west, draining the 
country lying off to the west adjoining the Wasatch Mountains, a 
very pleasant run. No incidents of note today, good river and fair 


running time. Camped on right bank, a short distance from head 
of Labyrinth Cafion. 
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Tuesday, 5. Maj. and Jones have gone out to get the topog. 
of San Rafael Valley. Learned to obtain the index error, and to 
take an obs. on sun altitude for latitude today. Prof. and I made 
some good observations for time and latitude. Measured a tall 
butte in the line of Sierra La Salle [La Sal Mountains]. Clem 
and I are going out to it tomorrow. I am afraid we will have a 
pretty sharp time. Maj. and Jones will not get back until to- 
morrow. 

Wednesday, September 6, 1871. Up at 5 A.M. preparing to 
go on our trip. At 7:30 were across the river and off, Clem and I 
in one direction and Steward in another. For 4 miles about, we 
gradually gained in altitude and came then to a gully, No. 1, 
the bed of stream during high water. Not far removed we crossed 
a cahon 30 or 40 feet deep worn into sandstone rock; just passed 
the crest of this and into another a little deeper, out of this and 
on to the crest of the 4th that we did not get into. This last was 
the bed of a creek not long dry, as water still remained in the 
deep pools (two water pockets at head in narrow cut). The wall 
on our side was vertical 50 feet without a break of any kind for 
two miles, and as a consequence we had to go around the cafion, 
as the first and only break we found was at the head of the ravine. 
Road from this on became somewhat heavier as the bare rocks 
were replaced by sands. At the summit of the ridge we found a 
beautiful landscape spreading before us. The country from where 
we stood descended with a gentle slope for a mile or so terminating 
in a valley worn in the white sandstone and green with the foliage 
of cottonwood, cedar and oak—yes oak today. Rising from the 
valley the undulating hills of white rounded, weathered sandstone 
seemed to extend towards the south clear up to the base of the 
butte towards which we are tending—while far away to the east, 
high castel[l]ated buttes seemed to spread out like a ruined city. 
Time is precious and off we go; reaching the valley we found it 
about 14 mile wide, extending up and down as far as we could 
see. We found some difficulty in getting out as the walls were 
quite steep and well-rounded, in their weathering. We finally 
found the way of getting out, and as we picked our way up among 
the hills in trying to get across a narrow deep gulch, we found a 
fine crescent-shaped cave, and a fine pool of clear, cold water. We 
drank, filled our canteens, called it ‘““Clem’s Cave,” and then out in- 
to the sharp, hot sun again. Going over the white bare rocks was 
typical of the burning heat of the desert waste. Finally at 1 o'clock 
we reached the base of the grim and silent butte, tired and weary 
and faint. Too tired to eat, we sat and enjoyed the cool refresh- 
ing shade of the high walls. With an hour's rest and eating a 
little for conscience sake and our stomach’s ease, we started for 
a reconnaissance. We wandered slowly along around the butte, 
finding that we could easily scale the cliff, providing we had wings 
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and could use them. On every side the cliffs rose in an unbroken 
vertical wall, from 300 to 500 feet, extending N.E. and S.W. for 
nearly a mile and in no place over 200 yards in thickness. “Well, 
Clem," I remarked, “I don’t think we want to get on this butte.” 
“We,” he replied, “Cap, I think it is morning,”—and with a laugh 
we moved wearily on. I concluded I had come too far to give up 
without a desperate effort, knowing that we could not get back 
tonight anyway, so we concluded to try the isolated butte, that 
from camp appeared to form a part of this large one but which we 
found to be connected with a ridge about a mile beyond, and which 
runs out from this isolated column in a direction a little east, thus: 
[sketch] crescent shape—and extending on both ends beyond the 
large isolated butte. After getting onto the other side we had a 
magnificent view of the Sierra La Salle Mountains. The Mountains 
seemed to be clustered into three groups of peaks, and the gorges 
filled with snow. Then the knowledge of the fact that Grand River 
rolled its mighty flood along by their base, made it doubly interest- 
ing. Well, here we are and now for a climb on our hands, and feet, 
over beautifully rounded sandstone rocks. With a sigh of relief we 
straightened up at last, and are at the top. By Aneroid 1.44 inches 
or about 1800 feet above camp. Got a fine series of points for 
topography, and when ready for returning it was only 5 o'clock. 

Thus far the trip has been a very pleasant one, and we have en- 
joyed it very much, in talking over the pleasant little anticipations 
of home and its enjoyment. We concluded to try a different route 
going back and save the walk of going around the butte. We 
came to the point where we had hoped to get down and found it 
impracticable, and what was our delight and surprise to find a 
fine water pocket with a plentiful supply of clear, cool water; and 
how refreshing. Providence seems to lead us today. | do not think 
this pocket ever dries out, as I saw several Siredons about 2 inches 
long with minute bristling appendages. With grateful hearts we 
filled our canteens again and set out on the home stretch. From 
the variegated color of the buttes we had just left, and in honor 
of Clem’s sister, we called these “Lily Buttes,” subject to the ap- 
proval of the Major. Here we found a fragment of Moquis pot- 
tery. It was 6:10 when we left the majestic butte which had in- 
vited, and then baffled our efforts to scale it. The contrast between 
the white sandstone base and the deep brown or umber walls was 
very marked. The prospect before us, to say the least, was not 
very inviting. Fifteen (15) miles from camp and minus supper 
and blankets. My only anxiety now was to reach the valley 
where we found Clem’s Cave and the water pool. At 6:30 the 
sun cast its last lingering ray upon us, and then it was a contest 
between will and darkness. It was a toilsome slow progress 
that we made, ever seeking for the dangerous cafion, at times 
running to be on its crest, and only for a moment and then on 
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again. At last we fancied we could descry the dim outline of dark 
green cottonwoods. But the low distant chuck! of the rocks we 
cast down was not ominous of good to one who would dare to try 
to invade the gloom of darkness. After vainly trying in different 
[places] to get down, I told Clem I did not propose to be beaten 
in any such style. So I collected some splinters of dry cedar and 
improvised a torch, by the help of which we finally clambered 
down the uncertain wall and were gratified to find that we were 
in the valley we had been seeking. he wind came whirling down 
through the ragged wall in angry gusts, rattling the dry sage and 
greasewood, swaying the tall cottonwoods, and making our torch 
a dangerous concomitant, so we buried it and not a drum was 
heard nor bugle note. After wearily picking our way until 9 
o'clock, we concluded that it would be wise to try and sleep until 
the morn or morning came. Cutting a few willows, we lay down, 
tired and weary, to wait and maybe to sleep. Well, Clemmy 
boy, this is camping with a vengeance. 

Thursday, September 7. It was very warm last night, a fortu- 
nate circumstance for Clem and IJ, as we felt no inconvenience from 
the cold. As soon as it was light we started again, though our pace 
is slow. We reached the head of the cafion where we found the 
water pocket at the head. In about an hour, filled our canteens, 
drank, and started on again. When within about 4 miles of camp 
and on the last gulch, we heard the 3 gun signals fired close to us. 
Clem answered the signals, and with quickened perceptions we 
watched for some evidence of friends near at hand. Just as we 
were climbing up the side of the cafion, the well-known voice of 
the Maj. came rolling over the rocks calling to us, and in a moment 
more we saw Jack and the Major close to us. Our feelings can 
better be imagined than described. A sense of gratefulness and 
thankfulness seemed to come over me as we saw our comrades 
out on the search for us, anxious for our safety. The Maj. felt 
concerned on account of the possibility of our not finding any water. 
After greetings, the Major said we must be tired and hungry and 
said they had brought us a supply of food and coffee, and so we 
sat down on the rocks and ate and drank and told of our ad- 
venture. The Maj. and Jack brought us a large cake, a canteen of 
coffee, and two of water, and had arranged for a second party to 
come out with a supply for a long search, if necessary. But we 
saved them the trouble and were glad enough to get back. There 
is a pretty good show of our getting wet, and so we start for the 
river, a signal having been fired to let them know at the boats, one 
of which had come down, that we were discovered. We went 
down the river about half a mile and then the rain came down in 
a rush. There comes the “Nellie” with Prof. and Steward and 
Jack, who went back to tell them to come on. Stopped on L.B. 
[left bank] under vertical cliff for dinner, and for the other boats. 
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The rain pours down in a perfect torrent. Down from clouds 
comes the drops large and fast; down from the top of cliffs in most 
beautiful variety, pouring in one grand leap, one or two hundred 
feet, or leaping from cliff to cliff in foaming spray, whirled into 
mist and clouds by the roaring wind pouring down in torrents from 
every gully and cafion, while the deep thunder seemed to rejoice 
in low muttering rollings. Across the river and just below where 
we are standing at the foot of the cliff, the walls are vertical about 
50-75 feet. Suddenly we are all startled by a sound as of a mighty 
cataract and looking down the river we saw a torrent of dark 
umber shale, resembling dust more than water, come rolling in a 
cloud of foam in one leap from the top of the cliff down into the 
river. The peculiar color of the water, an uncertain shade of dark 
brown umber, and the vapor or cloud-like form it assumed, curl- 
ing and rolling, was very singular and beautiful. This, with a 
hundred others, was combined into a picture of unusual beauty and 
wildness, while the roaring of a hundred cataracts shook the gray 
old rocks. The other boats came up at 12:30, and after observa-~- 
tion we pulled out in as dirty a stream as one could well imagine, 
and two hours before it was a fine, lovely green. Ran 1 mile and 
camped on left bank for the night. 


Friday, [September] 8, 1871. Remained in camp today getting 
pictures of Trinalcove Bend, etc. Rained last night and the river of 
cataracts during the night were strange and peculiar. Just op- 
posite our camp a small stream pours off from the vertical cliff 
and falls 200 feet in clouds of spray and drops, appearing to be 
lost for a space and then gathering in an instant as it dashes upon 
the rocks and leaps on again. This is an entirely new feature, these 
rain-water cascades, and is occasioned by the naked rocks of the 
surface of the plateau. Bids fair to rain again tonight. Climbed 
on Trinalcove Point and had a fine view of Lily Buttes. 


Saturday, 9, 1871. Made a long run today, through the rain, 
stopped for dinner on left bank at base of a high vertical cliff, and 
camped on a sandbank on R.B. at the tie of Bow Knot Bend of 
Labyrinth. Wall rocks are in feature generally similar, sandstone 
predominating to the exclusion of others, mostly heavily bedded. 
Made 15-1/8 miles, camping late. Rain has made the river water 
very muddy and unpleasant to drink or use. Once in awhile we 
find water pockets near our camp and they are quite a rarity. 
Current is better since the rain, and we make good time if we did 
not have to stop so often for different things. Camp 56. 

Sunday, 10, 1871. Beaman has gone upon the tie to take 
some views of the river in its mazy winding. The rest of us pull 
out and run around with the boats about 5 miles and camp on left- 
hand side. Camp 57. Measured the cliff just back of our camp 
830 ft. high. I had been estimating the height about double what 
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the others had, and it was too low in my estimate by 200 or 300 feet. 
Prof. and Deacon climbed the cliff while I took an observation, etc. 
Well, as the days roll on we are getting nearer our journey’s end. 
[Camp] 58-L.B. 11th and 12th. 

Monday, 11, 1871. Pulled out about 8 A.M. and ran down a 
short distance, stopping for dinner on R. bank, Mr. Beaman taking 
some pictures. Ran this P.M. until after six, camping on L.B. 
Heavy showers today, with strong wind and thunder. Ran about 
15 miles today. River still muddy and rising. The walls are be- 
coming more broken. Our camp is in a widened cafion which we 
have named “Labyrinth Park.’” We are probably about 30 miles 
from junction of Grand and Green. Found considerable difficulty 
in getting a camping ground tonight on account the dense willow 
and greasewood chaparel [chaparral]. The “Nellie’ went down 
ahead to find a camp. 

Tuesday, September 12. Start 7:30. Ran down about 4 miles 
and stopped for pictures and dropped down a quarter farther with 
the “Dean” and “Canonita” for dinner, while Maj., Prof., Steward 
and I crossed with the “Nellie” and went out onto the hills. 
Sketched the outlines of the cafion walls at were [sic] for here 
they seem to break down into a valley. P.M. Ran down about 4 
mile and stopped for night. Sprained my ankle today while out 
with Maj., Prof., and Steward. "Tis quite painful tonight. Bea- 
man has taken quite a number of fine views today. Here the river 
has succeeded in cutting through one of the narrow walls of rock 
and Labyrinth has one less long bend. 914 miles today in still 
water. [Camp] 59—R.B. 

Wednesday, September 13. Started about 11. Waited for Mr. 
Beaman to take some views this A.M., hence did not run far. 
Camp for dinner on the rocks where was plenty of wood piled up 
by the high water. After dinner ran down to within about 10 
miles of Junction and camped on R.B. under the cliff, where the 
water had rolled down from [perhaps 100 words are blotted out 
by the imprint of a wild flower which had been pressed in 
diary] .... I would you could see some of the beautiful [things?] 
that are here in this eternal solitude—but once before ever startled 
by the voice of humanity. Lying here scorched by the fire’s heat 
of summer, frozen and chilled by the bitter tempests of winter, 
scenes of wonderful beauty and sublimity grow old only [?]- 
ising God's years in a vain battle with the forces of Nature. All 
these great mountains must fall, must crumble, and on to the sea. 
Ah well; good night and may God still guard thee. 1214 miles 
today. [Camp] 60—R.B. : 

Thursday, September 14, 1871. Did not leave Camp No. 60 
until after dinner, having found some locality rich with fossil re- 
mains, some very fine orthocusitiles, spirefer, etc. We are now in 
the carboniferous again, and in the coal measure I believe, as from 
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comparison of data Steward and Maj. are agreed that [perhaps 25 
words blotted out by flower being pressed in diary] ..... Ran 
down 414 miles [perhaps 40 words lost]—found the remains of 
several stone houses, evidently the dwellings of some Chinemos 

of a long time ago [perhaps 25 words lost]. What a toilsome, 
weary life must have been theirs. Ever at war, because indus- 
trious and preyed upon by their more savage allies—driven to seek 
refuge in the most impracticable spots where one would hardly 
seek to go unless to destroy life. Here in this little valley formed 
by the wearing waters a band of fugitives have fled, built their 
stone houses, and in peace and industry seek to live and thrive. 
Found many fragments of arrow heads and pottery and all are 
wondering how humanity should seek such a home as this among 
grim rocks and desert plateaus. Prof. and Maj. have found the 
way where the Shinemos [sic] got out on stone steps and poles. 
[Camp] 61-62. 


Friday, September 15, 1871. The “Nellie” put out ahead this 
morning right after breakfast, the other boats remaining, as Maj. 
wanted to climb out if possible. We pulled for an hour and 50 
minutes and came within view of the junction, making a run of 
714 miles through a deep cafion with narrow vertical walls and 
quiet waters most of the way. For scenic beauty, this Stillwater 
Cafion is one of the finest we have gone through. The walls are 
vertical and are not to exceed 400 or 500 feet apart and about 1000 
feet high. 


Well, we are at last, after many days of toil and labor, here 
at the confluence of the two great arteries of this great mountain 
desert. No more shall our frail boats dash through thy turbid 
waters, Old Green, and no more shall we press on to see the dark 
flood from the peaks and parks of Colorado. Grand and Green 
here sink to thy rest, and from thy grave the Colorado de Grande 
shall flow on forever, and on thy bosom henceforth will we battle 
with rock and wave. One can hardly tell which is the largest of the 
two rivers. Neither seems to flow into the other, but there seems 
to be a blending of both, and from their union rolls the Colorado 
River. We ran onto a bad bar just as we were trying to land and 
had some pretty tough pulling to get off again. Stopped on the R.B. 
just opposite the mouth of the Grand. Prof. and I fixed up a 
shade for the instruments down about an eighth of a mile from 
the camp on sand beach, as it was the only place that seemed 
favorable for observations for the time, etc., as the cafion walls 
are so high and almost north and south. About 4:30 the other 
boats came down and we hear what news they bring. It appears 


*Shinumos, a name applied by the Hopis to themselves, and translated 
by Powell as “we, the wise,” reflects Powell's experiences of 1870; the term 
had not been used by the 1869 expedition in connection with Pueblo remains. 
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that Japhet has been searching for his father or the Expedition 
for relics. Andy, while looking around among the rocks adjacent 
to the Shinemos Ruins, found a large jar [sketch] or pot, carefully 
set away under the overhanging rock, covered by a large flat slab 
of stone and filled [with] willows split and tied up in rolls. I 
should judge the jar would hold some 5 or 6 gallons, and is 
something of the shape shown above. This, with other ruins, 
indicate an occupancy at no very recent period, probably not more 
than one hundred years. Major, Jones, Beaman, Jack, Fred, and 
Clem took the “Canonita” today, Saturday,and went up Green River 
about a mile to a gulch and climbed out. Report a very fine view. 
A land of pinnacles, spires, minarets and a wonderful variety of 
rocky forms. Steward is up on the cliffs of the point between 
Green and Colorado rivers, down at noon. Reports new fossils. 


Has a fine Annoid [Crinoid]. 


[Saturday, September] 16, [1871]. He is at a loss how to ac- 
count for the folded appearance of the strata here. But doubtless 
will find some explanation. Says the dip recedes from the river cafi- 
on, and thinks it is a fissure. Maj. thinks it is owing to an upheaval, 
and that the beds next to the river have broken up from the mass, 
etc., etc. I am plotting in the topography of Desolation Cafion, 
and helping Prof. with his obs. for time and latitude. Our sand 
beach is fast leaving for “Some Warmer Clime.’ The river 
wearing away at its base causes it [to] fall almost incessantly. 
During the night the splash of the falling sand rolls in a hundred 
echoes from cliff to cliff, waking the silence and startling the un- 
conscious sleepers from their dreams of home and friends. The 
fitful fire of the hardy toil-worn explorers is dim, all have sought 
rest and sleep but one. My labor is not yet done; until 9 o’clock 
has come and gone I cannot sleep. But when others sleep I can 
write and think. Tomorrow is God’s Sabbath, a day of rest, but we 
make it a day of toil. I think it not well and wish it were not so. 
I like it not. Where we rested Sunday, success perched upon our 
banner. God help us is my prayer. I had intended to make this 
diary last until I could reach Junction.” 


29Some shorthand characters follow this entry. The eight succeeding 
pages are given over to a list of personal books left with Lena Bakewell at 
Normal, Illinois; a board bill with Mrs. Bakewell, and memorandum of 
cash received from Professor Thompson; expenses home and other small 
items; ‘Acct. of Indebtedness’; statement of cash; personal expenses; and 
two pages of expense items. On the page devoted to a statement of cash 
appears the following: 


Measurements for width of Green River at 119° 2” 35” 
Base 82.4 RL LA —-/637 22% 30” 


RL 
wA——e2- 674307 
LB 87° 53’ 30” Base 4.4 feet 
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[The expedition remained at the junction of the Grand and 
the Green until September 19, 1871, and then resumed the journey 
down the Colorado River proper. The party reached a point im- 
mediately above the Crossing of the Fathers on October 6, and 
there met Captain Pardyn Dodd and two prospectors, George 
Riley and John Bonnemort, whom Jacob Hamblin had guided in 
with mail and some rations. Here the Major separated from his 
men to go overland to Kanab and arrange for more supplies. In 
charge of Almon Harris Thompson, the river party took to the 
boats again on October 14, and on October 23 reached the mouth 
of the Paria. This completed the year's plans for the river traverse, 
and marked the beginning of the important examination of the 
southern plateau country with which the name of the Powell 
parties is indelibly associated. After setting up a base camp at 
House Rock Springs, ‘‘the Prof.,"° Thompson, set out on Novem- 
ber 9 for Kanab taking with him Beaman and the ailing Jones 
and Steward. He returned on the 17th, and on the 19th and 
20th worked with Bishop to locate points of observation on the 
Kaibab Plateau. A good deal reduced by hardship, and showing 
the accumulated effects of fatigue, Captain Bishop here resumes 
his diary. ] 

Sunday, Nov. 19, 1871. Today is not what I wish it might 
be. Prof. called upon me to go on to Kaibab and rather than 
make a break just at this point I went. Had a long climb but did 
not accomplish anything of any importance. My nervousness 
seems to be getting worse and tends to make me irritable and 
cross-grained. Such contemptible dilly-dallying is enough to 
disgust anyone and I will give those concerned a sudden “running 
against a post” stop when once I get to K[anab]. Have been 
writing a letter but have hardly been able to do much, my arm 
has been so affected. Killed another wolf [coyote] last night— 
not so large as the first one. Will not set it tonight as it is a 
Sabbath day, and I will keep it thus as far as I may. 

Wrote Johanna and I hope sometime to get an answer from 
my letters. We shall see by and by. I hope my proposition to F. 
[Fred ?] will meet with a favorable reception. Tomorrow Prof. 
and self are going up on cliff back of camp. Well, goodnight. 

Monday, Nov. 20, 1871. Had quite a climb up the cliffs, 
starting at 2:00 P.M. and going up about a mile to the gulch that 
has the spring and up this side to the first bench and then back 
and up the 2nd, 3rd and 4th to the mesa top—found Moquis 
pottery, P. arrow heads all along the benches and on the surface 
of the plateau. Plenty of fine grass, on this table and quantities 
of dry pine and cedar. Did not ascertain anything definitely, but 
Fred and I will come up again. Prof. don’t seem to know any- 
thing about the programme of the Expedition, and I am certain 
he does not of part of it. I feel quite certain that he will know 
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more in the course of a month than he does now. Fine work 
we are doing lying around and eating and quarreling to pass the 
time away. I ought not to say that for I can put this time in 
studying something but that is not what we are here for, and 
anything else seems like folly. 


Tuesday, Nov. 21, 1871. Prof., Fred, and I started early 
this morning for Kaibab, Prof. going to Kanab and we to take 
topography of the valley, etc. We have some fierce steeds for 
our work, “Old Blind Dick,” “Jawger’’ and old “Rone.” All of 
them regular pack of bones and meanness. Took bearings on 
several points around Kanab and thence moved East to the south 
end of Kaibab—after resting awhile we mounted our good steeds 
—and while Prof. went towards K. we came back to our thorn 
in the flesh. Reached Camp at 12:30 and were in a good state 
of feelings to relish our dinner. Turned our fierce chargers loose 
and sat down to our hearty dinner with a keen relish. Prof. will 
reach the capitol (i.e., Kanabe). 


Wednesday, Nov. 22, 1871. Concluded to rest today and 
to do up some sewing and writing, and anything else that I find 
necessary. 

Thursday, Nov. 23, 1871. Soon after breakfast, Fred and I 
started for a climb upon the cliffs back of camp and bordering 
the Paria Plateau to take some bearings on points for topography 
of the valley of “House Rock.” Found some good wood just 
back of our camp and pitched it over the cliff down on the rocks 
250 feet below. We followed along the bench going up on the 
point south of the spring finding an excellent and easy way of 
going up. We had a long hard walk of some six or eight miles 
reaching an altitude of 1100 feet above camp. Got back about 
2 P.M. tired and hungry. After eating and chatting awhile we 
went out and brought in some of the wood we had thrown down 
and I set my trap for a wolf. Riley” goes in to Kanabe tomorrow 
to do his share of killing time. I am so utterly disgusted with 
the management of the entire affair that I have no heart or desire 
to try and do anything. Well, here goes for sleep. Wind in 
whirling gusts. 

Friday, Nov. 24, 1871. This morning at 5 o'clock we are 
roused from our slumbers by the deep clear report of my pistol. 
I hastened over to the ‘““Dead Rock” and found Wolf No. 3. It 
was the largest one of the three and proved to be very fat. Every 
shot of the trap has been a center one, two brainers and one 
smack in the mouth and out of his throat and through the right 
foreleg. This one last killed was struck square between the 


George Riley, one of the prospectors who had met the party at the Cross- 
ing of the Fathers. He had returned to Kanab with Powell, and the Major had 
dispatched him to meet the river party at the mouth of the Paria with fresh 
supplies. After some misadventures he united with them November 3. 
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eyes, and from the amount of blood running from his mouth must 
have gone down his neck and traversed his body lodging some 
place, as it came out nowhere. I have three good skins now and 
may get another tonight. Tried to get my ideas together to 
write to the Pantagraph but could not in time to send out by 
Riley who left at noon for Kanab. What an outrage to keep us 
here for two or three weeks doing absolutely nothing of any im- 
portance. Well, it only makes me more determined in my reso- 
lution to quit the Expedition. It is too outrageous to be thus 
trifled with. There is a cold raw wind tonight and bids fair to 
be quite cool. 


Saturday, Nov. 25, 1871. Wind blew hard all night. Up 
at 6:30; started a fire, waited until 7:30 and then as no one stirred 
ventured to call the young gentleman (?) and as I expected it 
opened a nest of hornets. Fred tried to walk off on his ears. 
Cool with a stiff wind N. by W. No wolves last night. I guess 
they begin to suspect all is not right about my trap. At 9 A.M. 
Fred and I started for the Kaibab; concluded to try it on foot as 
our horses are too outrageous to ride for so short a distance. Clem 
was going with us but we were afraid we might not get back in 
time for the observation and so Clem had to forego the pleasure 
(?) of an 8 mile walk. We got back about 2 M. [sic.] and found 
Clem and Andy sleeping cozily to all appearances. Built a cozy fire 
and as it was too cold to do anything else I worked on my picture 
frame. I have two pieces cut down to about the requisite size. 
Cool and threatening to give us a storm. 


Sunday, Nov. 26, 1871. Cold drizzling rain in little flurries 
this morning and I guess I will not enjoy today very much as I 
do not like to be confined to a tent. Passed the day in reading 
and looking over my flowers and venting my indignation, which 
has become at most very unruly. 


Read from the Acts of the Apostles where Peter and another 
disciple were coming in at the gate of the temple and being asked 
for alms, said: ‘‘Silver and gold have I none but such as I have 
I give thee. In [the] name of Jesus, rise and walk,’’ and by the 
power of his faith in the Son of God, he that had been lame for 
many years rose and walked, leaping and praising God! 


These Mormons tell some queer stories about the miracles 
performed by their Elders, which, if they were not such notorious 
bad men, might command some respect. But men who scruple 
not to swear and to use language not [al]together pure and en- 
nobling or elevating as one would suppose the daily walk and 
life of such men would be—Still raining.” 


"Capt. Bishop was destined to become much better acquainted with the 
Mormons. Choosing to reside permanently in Utah, he not only married a Mor- 
mon girl, Miss Alzina Pratt, but he joined the Church for good measure. 
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_ Monday, Nov. 27, 1871. Spent an unpleasant night, some- 
thing I had eaten not agreeing with my digestive faculties. The 
same kind of weather prevails today as for the last two days. 
Wind S.W. by W. and driving Nimbii. With a slight reduction 
of temperature we would have a taste of snow. ‘The beautiful 
weather we have been enjoying has been very pleasant to us in 
our situation, and very propitious. But I am sure it is a great 
mistake of Major Powell to spend these weeks of pleasant weather 
away from us, and on doing absolutely nothing of any value—to 
him, or the Smithsonian unless our object be to draw out the 
possible length of time required to its utmost, and spend 18 
months doing work that could have been done in 12 months at 
the outside. Looks a trifle clearer tonight. 


Last night we enjoyed what to us was a rare sight. Between 
our camp and the foot of Kaibab Plateau, the valley is about 2 
miles wide. About 8 o'clock a dense cloud came over the Plateau 
and the valley was white with a mist of rain. Just at this point, 
the full bright disk of the moon burst through the drifting Nimbii 
a few feet above the edge of the cliff east of us and in the broad 
band of mellow light that suddenly bathed the valley appeared a 
perfect lunar bow, a phenomenon not often seen. To us it was a 
beautiful sight. The light of the moon was so intense that news- 
papers could be read with ease. We admired the rare phenomenon 
as long as it continued and then off to bed. I wish I was not so 
easily irritated. It pains me and makes me an unpleasant com- 
panion, but owing to some terrible strain or injury of some kind 
received in the Cafions, my whole nervous system has been 
shocked and I havea slight attack of St. Vitus dance. Fortunately, 
only my right side is affected.” 


Tuesday, Nov. 28, 1871. Set my pistol last night but no 
wolf. I think perhaps they will be around tonight and I will try 
them again and see what success. Evening has come, and with the 
review of the labors of the day and the incident of the hour, 
plotted my map up from Paria on a scale of 2 miles per inch, and 
read some and thought much of the past, present, and the future. 
I am getting very tired of this kind of a life; often feel that it is 
doing a great injury and each day am more and more resolved 
to quit it at once, so soon as we once reach the pale of civilization. 
I regret exceedingly that the state of affairs forces me to take 
this step but there is with me no alternative. It is not a matter 
of choice, I must cut the chain that binds me, or suffer for a year 
what I cannot and will not the degrading influences of uneducated 
egotists. There are but two in our party aside from the Maj. and 


®Frederick Dellenbaugh, while at the Crossing of the Fathers, in comment- 
ing on the ailing among the party, had remarked on “Cap., who had been shot in 
the Civil War through and through near the heart, [and who] now felt the 
effects of the long exposure.’ A Canyon Voyage, p. 145. 
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Prof. who bear the polish of culture and this life is blunting all 
our finer sensibilities. With Fred and Clem out, it would be like 
the companions of Catiline at Rome. 


Wednesday, Nov. 29, 1871, Did not wake until 7 A.M., 
and found the water of the rain in the fleece of the snow. Kaibab 
is gray, and the valley looks cold and frosty. After talking 
awhile this morning and discussing the situation we concluded 
to try some powder on the logs we had brought up for fuel. A 
knotty pine 14 to 16 inches in diameter but of the tree [sic] was the 
first to feel the warm pressure of the noisy kill-seed. It cracked 
like a six-pounder; throwing one quarter some (40) feet, and 
scattering the pieces like a bursting shell. This did so well, 
that Fred and I tried a dry cedar that he cut up by the spring. It 
made match timber of the cedar and in the afternoon Fred going 
along on the bench some 75 to 80 yards above the tree found 
the plug which happened to be pointed in that direction. Andy 
went across the valley and Fred and Clem up to the next spring 
a mile above to look for arrow-heads. While they were gone 
I did some washing, and going up to the spring I saw a wolf go- 
ing along by the rocks, ran back and got my pistol, all the guns 
being gone, but when I got back he was up on the cliffs just 
over the spring. I was surprised at first as I thought I had a sure 
thing. I fired at him while he reached the top and while I lost 
the wolf I discovered a way of getting out of the valley without 
going back a mile up the valley as we have done heretofore. 
When Fred and Clem came back, Fred concluded to try the wolf 
trail and in ten minutes he was on the summit following an old 
Indian Trail. So much for a wolf adventure, and its results. 


Snowing tonight and bids fair to be cold. At 7 P.M. clear- 
ing off but cool. I had intended to stop for the day at this point, 
but as I have a little space left I will finish up the incidents of 
the day, which wound up at 12:30 with a shot on the pistol line 
and on examination I found as usual a dead wolf; brought him 
over and laid him upon the platform and went to my bed, for it 
was bitter cold. Therm. 11° and 17° at 7 A.M. 


Thursday, Nov, 30, 1871. Last night was a night of peculiar 
experiences. Intensely cold, while a feverish wakefulness seemed 
to settle upon all. After the wolf was killed and we had gotten 
fairly to sleep, there was a crash and a rattling roar as if the 
side of the cliff had fallen. This quieted down and we gradually 
fell off to sleep. In the morning found that several tons of rock 
had fallen down, where the wood had been thrown down by 
Fred. I find that I did not make much last night, for although 
I got a wolf I lost my best skin, which the ragamuffins carried 
off, tearing it from the tree where I had fastened it up to dry. 
Fred and I took time today. Commenced to work up the observa- 
tion and found that I did not have the longitude and had to quit 
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it after all. But I have the data and can work it up at my leisure. 


Had a pleasant chat after suppe dith fi 
and cold, 22° 7 A.M. Peo round bthes compalze waClear 


__ Friday, Dec. 1, 1871. And today winter begins. This 
is the twenty third (23) day in this camp doing nothing but getting 
demoralized. I try to study but it is almost useless. During the 
day there is so much noise and interruption. Cannot work on 
my map as | have no table and so it goes. Took some additional 
topography this morning. Tried to blast one of the pieces of 
the tree that Fred threw down, but did not succeed as the hole 
was ended in a cavity and the powder all blew out. No one came 
tonight and our provision is getting pretty low. 

Saturday, Dec. 2, 1871. No one came in from Kanab last 
night. Our flour will not last more than four or five days and if 
no one comes today or tomorrow Monday morning sees me off 
for Kanab. Busted up the pine logs. 


Sunday, Dec. 3, 1871, All is hurry today getting ready to 
start tomorrow for Kanab, 

Monday, Dec. 4, 1871. As soon as we could pack the ani- 
mals and get ready we pulled out and started for the—not ex- 
actly the Sierra—but for Kaibab. It took some time to get away 
and everything in working order and it was nearly noon before 
we were off. Well, “House Rock” farewell—many days we 
have been with you but now we leave perhaps for a second month 
of do nothing experience. Made the ascent all safe and drove to 
Summit Valley, 11 miles and made a dry camp. Quite cool. At 
1 P.M. we were at an elevation of some 1200 feet. After supper 
to pass away the evening and make the night as shart as possible, 
Clem, Andy, Riley, and self had a social hand at (euchre) and 
thus passed away two or three hours of cold starlight. 

Tuesday, Dec. 5, 1871. Got off at an earlier hour this time 
and well for us that we did for it was slow progress, through the 
thick timber. Reached the foot of the Mtn. on west side at 11:30. 
As we gained the summit and emerged from the timber a picture 
no artist's pencil could paint burst suddenly upon our vision. 
Down the dark green slope of Kaibab in undulating forests 
stretched away miles of pifion and cedar blending almost insensibly 
with the valley stretching along north and south at the foot of 
the Mtn. Across the valley some six or eight miles from out 
the silent plain rose line after line of cliffs, at first a series of 
pine and cedar hills; then a grander line of vermilion cliffs 
some four or five miles back, lifting their deep red walls a 
thousand feet or more and yet above and beyond these rose line 
after line of broken vert, ridges of buff, gray, red or vermilion 
cliffs variegated with long lines (?) of dark green forest with a 
frost-work of glittering snow, until all seemed to unite and center 
in the Skum-pah (Rabbit-bush) Mountains, whose heights were 
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draped in cold, frost and snow. These extended to the north, 
matt and west 40 or 50 miles; while away beyond blending with 
the sky glistened and flashed the snowy peaks of the Wasatch. 
To the left the valley [of?] Kanab Wash spread away for 50 or 75 
miles until suddenly walled by a high range of hills, gradually 
losing their identity in the blue round top of Mt. Trumble [Trum- 
bull], that seemed on guard over the sleeping spirits of the valley. 
Reached the valley at the foot of the Mt. at 11:30 and then struck 
out at a pretty lively gait for the spring on the other side. About 
half way across the valley Riley left Andy’s gun. Laid it down 
while fixing one of the packs and forgot it. We reached the 
spring” just before sundown and found the Major's party there 
with two wagons and one ambulance, the Maj. and Prof. being 
in Kanab. Received by this mail brought from Salt Lake a letter 
from Home and one from Lulu and Lena. 


Thursday, Dec. 7, 1871. Yesterday Mr. McEntee™ and self 
rode up to Ranch Cafion after three head of stock that had strayed. 
Had a long hard ride. Yes, an exciting ride over sage bush, 
greasewood and sand, whirling, running, leaping, dodging and 
crosscutting and finally tore ourselves away in supreme disgust, 
and reluctantly returned to camp minus horses. The grass and 
water being good, we left them there to enjoy the green pasture. 
Sour grapes. 


Riley and Capt. Dodd went up this A.M., and found 11 of the 
horses up on the Cafion. After dinner we pulled out. Prof. and 
wife, Clem, McEntee, Jones, Andy and self rolled down to Kanab 
Creek 3 miles below the town and camped for the night. Camp 
92. Steward has gone to the states, and we shall hear his gentle 
voice no more. They have a very soft thing up at the 8 mile 
spring with their fine large tents and stoves, while we “poor 
scallawags’’ can take what we can get to help our lot, if we can. 


Friday, Dec. 8, 1871. This A.M. found three of the horses had 
strayed away. After breakfast Clement and I started for the miss- 
ing animals, and after a ride of eight or ten miles found them some 
three miles from camp. Drove up just in time for dinner and after 
enjoying a good repast of fresh beef, etc., put on the running gear 
and pulled out to come to a dead stop before we had turned around 
with a balky team. Prof. had previously ridden over to look up 
a camp and after awhile we managed to get the team started. Clem 
and I rode ahead to find a crossing, but did not think the team true 


“Fight Mile Spring, east of Kanab. 

*“McEntee, whose first name does not appear, came in with the Major 
December 5. He remained a member of the party only until February 16. 
Dellenbaugh calls him “‘an interesting companionable young man, educated 
at the University of Michigan, seeking a fortune, and . . . desirous of striking 
it rich’ as a prospector. Thompson renders his name MacEntire, and Clem 
Powell adds that the Major picked him up in Salt Lake City. 
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enough to try the crossing without a road, so we rode on up the 
creek until we finally reached the crossing at Kanab and crossed 
there, as it was the only good crossing we found which we deemed 
safe for our fractious team. As we were somewhat ahead of the 
team, concluded to ride over and see E. O. Beaman.*® Found him 
asusual. Stayed a few minutes and then saw the wagon was close 


up and pulled out to see them cross the stream. Rode down to camp 
about 3 miles. 


Saturday, Dec, 9, 1871. When we came to camp last night 
Prof. was considerably roiled and said some very foolish things, 
at which I told him I was done with the expedition. After he be- 
came a little cool he apologized for his ungentlemanly language, 
but I told him I did not propose to stay with the expedition as I 
did not think it would pay me. Every day adds only more disgust 
to my already thoroughly satiated taste. Went to Kanab to write 
letters; did not do much owing to the noise and confusion. Com- 
menced a letter to Lulu B. and will finish tomorrow. Concluded 
to remain in Kanab over night and let Beaman take Billy and go 
over to camp. 


Sunday, Dec. 10, 1871. A beautiful clear day met us as we 
look out upon the tall cliffs. Took an early breakfast and [with] 
E. O. B.[eaman] struck out for the other camp. It is a perfect 
bedlam, [every] few minutes someone coming in to see, or hear, or 
ask questions. And here comes Andy and Mac from camp. Well, 
they are off with George Adair” for some tangle foot and [tangle] 
brain too. Met Mr. Johnson (Wm.) a young man who is to 
teach school this winter here in Kanab. He is a graduate of the 
Deseret Institute. Finished my letter to Lulu today and prepared 
dinner for some five or six, ate 3 o'clock. Beaman got back about 
dark from the 8 mile spring. There are two pretty pet deers here 
and one of them is quite tame. How strange it seems to me to 
spend a Sunday like this. All noise and confusion and sin. Weather 
fine and pretty cool. 

Monday, Dec. 11, 1871. After thinking over things this 
morning I concluded to go back to camp as I cannot write here; 
there is so much noise and interruption. In camp I found things 
no better, and tired and disgusted I seek forgetfulness in sleep. 
Wrote a little over one page to Lena. Jones is bunking with me 
while Clem is gone. 

Tuesday, Dec. 12, 1871. Pretty cool this morning. Fixing up 
our tents today, making ends of canvas for the ’paulins. Wrote 


*®Beaman had gone in to Kanab with Thompson, Steward, and Jones on 
November 11. He remained there until he separated from the expedition on 
hike 
ie crete Adair was one of the Mormons who had aided Jacob Hamblin in 
bringing supplies to the mouth of the Paria on October 28. 
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a little more on my letter this A.M. It seems like a forlorn hope 
almost. Yet I shall endeavor to get it together after awhile and 
send it off by this mail. 


Wednesday, Dec. 13, 1871. The thermometer stood at 27 
degrees below freezing this A.M.; at 7:30 (5°), quite sharp and 
frosty for outdoor life. Spent the day working on the measuring 
rods putting in iron contact heads, also vernier plates for measures. 
Nothing of any interest today. 


Thursday, Dec. 14, 1871. Therm. at 11.5. Warnished Rods. 
Finished letter to Sister Lena and in the afternoon rode up to 
K. [anab]. Met Jones part way down with the mail. A letter from 
home today. Met Nephi J[ohnson] at the fort; had a pleasant chat. 
Put my letters in the office and as I was coming out Willie 
Johnson met me, asked me to come in to his room, and gave me 
an introduction to his wife, a very pleasant and quite intelligent 
woman. Had a puzzle in trigonometry and wanted me to show him 
out. Wanted to measure the distance of two inaccessible points, 
from the tip of a tower, that lay in a direct level line from the foot 
of the tower. Prof. had diagrammed it thus [diagram drawn in 
original notes] C & A being the points, and he could not get the 
answer. The diagram should have put the points at A& C. He 
was well pleased to find out what was the trouble. 

Friday, Dec. 15, 1871. This morning Prof. said he wanted 
me to go to K. and get a level and some flag rods made, also to 
make some plumb-bobs, to do which I was compelled to make 
moulds. Had the woodwork done by Mr. Watson, a young man 
of considerable skill. This is the night of the great dance [?] at 
the school house, and I think upon the whole it is a good oppor- 
tunity to see what the elite of Kanab are like. Took tea at Lyman 
Hamblin’s with Clem and Beaman. Beaman did not say much; 
acted as if he was half mad. Clem and I had a lively time of it. 
Well, I hear the music, singing, and the lights are flashing [?] from 
the deep windows of the school house and all seem to warn me 
that the gay and festive hour has come. Now a Mormon ball is 
a queer concern. Everybody goes and all of the family who can 
dance from lads and lasses of 10 years up to the gray-haired grand- 
father of 50. The dancing is preceeded by prayer, and the whole 
affair is closed with prayer by some of the Mormon Elders. As 
to the quality of the music and dancing I can only speak of what 
I saw at the school house tonight. 

It was a mixed-up affair and all seemed to “pitch” in for a 
good time generally. Most of the Mormons danced with their 
coats off. It made but little difference what kind of dress a person 
appeared in so long as he held a number. The music furnished 
by Lyman Hamblin and Almond Tinney [Ammon Tenney], and 
after a kind was pretty fair. Clem and I spent nearly half the even- 
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ing with Mr. Willie Johnson in his room. At 2 A.M. went to 
bed; did not go back to camp as I had work to do. Beaman and 
Clem were very considerate of me, leaving me to sleep or freeze 
as I could with my saddle blanket and coat. I don’t think I would 
treat them in such style. 

Saturday, Dec. 16, 1871. Finished the leveling rod this 
morning and started for camp. When at the crossing met Mrs. 
Thompson and the team coming up from camp with more work 
for me to do. Fixed the flag rods and then the lamp for taking 
observations; just then Major and wife and Jack came in from 
8 mile spring and had two broken frying pans for me to fix. 
Handles both broken off. Made rivets and got them fixed after 
a fashion. Left my shoes with Lyman H. to be stretched. The 
mail went this morning; sent letters to Lena, Lulu and one or two 
business letters. Off for camp with Mrs. T. and Prof. Willie 
Johnson down to see us today. 

Sunday, Dec. 17, 1871. Wrote some and read Appleton’s 
Journal. Andy and Capt. Dodds went out for wood. Jones has 
gone to “Camp de Beaman,” and therefore our camp is a still one. 
How different are many of the Sabbath days I have spent from 
this. The sand is flying over everything. 

Monday, Dec. 18, 1871. Had to go to K. to try and mend the 
broken bolt that holds the tripod leg that Prof. broke Saturday. 
Was compelled to cut an entirely new skin and thread as there 
were no dies or taps of the right size. Got everything fixed after 
awhile. Spent the evening at Mr. Willie Johnson's. Had a problem 
in trigonometry that we studied over and finally got the sum of 
it. It was the one in which the ship in coming from sea sees two 
head-lands and a church spire further inland between the head- 
lands. It is a[n] [diagram in original notes] example that required 
the application of nearly all one’s knowledge of trigonometry as 
only the three sides of the triangle, A B C are known, and the 
horizontal angles at the point P. Reached camp about 11 o'clock 
P.M. All was still, and naught save the how! of a wolf broke the 
stillness of night. How long must this last, this do nothing kind 
of life. Mac. and Capt. Dodds had a row [?] too. 

Tuesday, Dec. 19, 1871. Maj. rode in to camp about 11 o'clock 
all in a sweat and hurry-skurry to move right away; to move camp 
tonight. Sent Mac with our team over to 8 mile for a load of 
things. What a boyish helter-skelter kind of a rush is this. Stay 
still for weeks and then all of a sudden break loose as if life or 
death depended upon it, and I'll warrant that in a few days it will 
be all over. Camp 94 is down the creek, say two miles from the 
sight of our last camp. 

Wednesday, Dec. 20th, 1871. In our new camp today. Fred 
and [evidently word omitted] went after some poles to set up 
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the new camp tent and also to get some dry wood. Nothing of 
any moment besides. 

Thursday, Dec. 21, 1871. In camp. Nothing of interest; all 
dull and monotonous, a perfect drag on one’s existence. 

Friday, Dec. 22, 1871. Maj. and three men started for Buck- 
skin Mtn. this A.M., and I am going to Kanab for molasses, milk, 
etc. Did not get back till after dark. Clouds seem to threaten a 
storm. 

Saturday, Dec. 23, 1871. Up this morning at 4 A.M. with 
Prof. to locate meridian by transit of stars. Success only partial 
owing to clouds. After breakfast started for a ride over into Utah 
to get some things for Christmas. Began to snow about noon with 
a driving S.W. wind. When half-way to town met W. D. Johnson 
& Clem coming down on foot. Fred overtook me first after I met 
the boys, and after persuading them to get in and ride back in 
the ambulance we all rode on to Kanab together. Snow and rain 
all the afternoon. Joe Hamblin” has been employed by Prof. to 
herd and get up the horses. Reached Camp after dark. 

Sunday, Dec. 24, 1871. Snow and rain most all day. Dis- 
agreeable enough to suit anyone in Utah or Arizona. In one it 
is snowing; in the other it is raining, so we can have a variety to 
choose from. Wrote to friend Patton this A.M. Quite different 
are our surroundings. "Tis vacation with him now but not with 
me. Have found a Phonetic Manual which I have borrowed and 
am now going to try and see what I can do systematically. Read 
some in St. Luke’s Gospel. Cold wind and snow—and now good- 
night, for I expect to go over into Utah tomorrow if all is well. 
Our camp is some six (6) miles from Kanab and thither will 
“Merikats’”” [non-Mormons] pigua [travel] tomorrow to see 
the bottom of Kanab. Have not been able to write much owing 
to the noise. 

Monday, Dec. 25, 1871. Snow, rain and wind. A Merry 
Christmas this is indeed. In Utah or in Arizona it’s all the same. 
Free as we are here, we are to be favored by Mrs. Thompson 
with a plum pudding for Christmas dinner. After dinner, Fred, 
Clem, Mac, Andy, Jack and I rode up into Utah to see what the 
Mormons are doing. Stayed until after ten o'clock and rode 
back into Arizona and there concluded our Christmas at Camp 
94. One can but be amused at the queer style of the Latter-day 
Saints, as they style themselves. So uncouth in all their move- 
ments; so void of grace of look or action. The boys are somewhat 
incensed at the treatment they received, being somewhat un- 
ceremoniously snubbed by the Kanab belles. The Effort was 
opened by a Mormon prayer, followed by a speech [?] from 
Bishop [Levi] Stewart. 


“Son of Jacob Hamblin. 
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. Tuesday, Dec. 26, 1871. Worked at locating the Base line* 
with flags; placed several stakes along the north end of the line 
and then off for camp. Fred, Mac, and I are at work measuring 
and Jones goes with Prof. , 


Wednesday, Dec. 27, 1871. At work on line today. Measured 
about 400 feet. Slow work. Went up after mail, did not get it 
until late. Small mail, nothing but a paper for me. 

Thursday, Dec. 28, 1871. Looks threatening today. I fear it 
will rain. Measured 84 feet and then the rain came swift and 
strong and we had to skidaddle and get gloriously wet. 


Friday, Dec. 29, 1871. Rained all day so remained in camp 
writing as best I could in the noise and confusion of camp. How 
weary and tiresome this life is becoming. 


Saturday, Dec. 30, 1871. Went up to work today but owing 
to the rain and wind did not get much done. Set a 500 ft. stake 
and then returned. 

Sunday, Dec. 31, 1871. Dec. and 365th day of the year. How 
strange a year this has been, full of adventure and strange ex- 
periences of wild scenes and wonderous panoramic views in 
cafions full of wildness, dangers, perils by river, perils by rock and 
cliff, perils by hunger and exposure. How much more sweet the 
hour and day if spent in a civilized land, than to spend it as I have to 
spend Sabbath days here. Well, all things must change and so 
will this order of things, I trust. I love the Sabbath day and do 
not feel that I am bound to remain with a party where God's word, 
nor any of His ordinances meet with due or even any regard. 

Monday, Jan. 1, 1872. Monday, and today the first of the 
New Year dawns bright and clear upon us—as we rise to the first 
day of the week, month and year. Measured about 300 feet only 
and came back to camp tired. Prof. seems to think we do not 
care for New Year’s. Well, perhaps we don't but I think we do 
if I am any judge, and I am of opinion that in this court I shall 
constitute Judge and Jury. How many good resolutions will be 
formed today; many will be carried out and many will not. I am 
resolved to try and do the best I can to make this year the most 
successful of the years I have passed. How many thousands are 
happy and joyous tonight; how many enter upon the voyage of 
life full of high hopes and, Ah how many have their hopes blasted 
by the fortunes of flood or fire. 

Tuesday, Jan. 2, 1872. At work on the line today, Bishop 
Steward [Stewart] came down to see if his compass was correct. 


®The accurately established ‘Base line’’ was necessary for simultaneous 
astronomical and time-signal observations, to determine the true latitude and 
longitude not only of the Base line, but of all prominent points visible there- 
from, 
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It was not sufficiently out of being correct to make any difference, 
as the north end of the needle was all right. 

Wednesday, Jan. 3, 1872. Spent over in Utah to hunt a place 
- for a lunatic-asylum—for if I ever see a lot of men working ona 
bigger piece of tomfoolery than this, measuring base line with 3 
fourteen feet rods, I am going to petition the powers for an asylum 
for the insane. Mail tonight, only a paper. I must hurry and 
get my letter off to the Pantagraph.” 

Sunday, Jan. 7, 1872. Yesterday quit work on the line. Capt. 
Dodds and three Mormons are going to run the line. Fred and I 
are to resume work on our sketches. Wrote Lena today, also 
some additional on my letter to Pantagraph. 

Monday, Jan. 8, 1872. Mapping; Tuesday, 9. Mapping; Wed- 
nesday, 10, Mapping; Thursday, 11, Mapping. Mail tonight. 
Went over into Utah with the mail going out. Enjoyed (?) along 
cool ride alone simply to find that my ride was for nothing, as the 
mail will not go until Saturday on account of the Leap Year party 
tomorrow evening. 

Friday, Jan. 12, 1872. Mapping. Mrs. T., Mrs. P., Vina, 
Prof. and Maj. all went up to the party this evening and I expect 
they will havea fine time. 

Saturday, Jan. 13, 1872. At work still in Desolation Cafion. 
This evening Major and the folks came down from K. 

Sunday, Jan. 14, 1872. This day life does not furnish much 
material for a Journal. Wrote a letter to cousin Sarah and read 
part of the day. Major sent down for me to come up to his tent— 
had a talk with him and told him how I felt. Jones and Bonnemort* 
have gone up on the Mt. west of Kanab to put up a flag. Here I 
I still linger and wonder how I may remain thus. Read a Chapt. 
today in one of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

Monday, Jan. 15, 1872. Prof. and three of the party, Fred, 
Jones and Mac. have started for a trip on Buckskin or Kaivavwi— 
went by way of Kanab. Our party is thus getting less. Riley 
gone for good, and tomorrow Clem and Bonnemort will start for 
[the] Colorado. 

Tuesday, Jan. 16, 1872. Bonnemort and Clem are off this 
morning for the Colorado River—down the wash to Kanab, Bonne- 
mort to prospect, Clem to take pictures, perhaps. They will be 
gone 5 or 6 weeks. If they have good luck.” 


ve Me letter, which as printed was dated January 1, is reprinted on pp. 
“John Bonnemort was the second of the prospectors who had accompanied 
Dodds and Hamblin to the meeting at the Crossing of the Fathers early in 
October. He worked briefly for Powell but now was about to return to his 
prospecting. 
“W. C. Powell's journal describes this disappointing expedition; 
XVI, Utah Historical Quarterly. ne CE ee 
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Wednesday, Jan. 17, 1872. Mail today but nothing for me. 
Mapping on Desolation. Seems odd with so few of the party here, 
Maj. being still up with the Indians holding pow-wows and feed- 
ing them. Pleasant days. 

Thursday, Jan. 18, 1872. Mapping as usual. Went up to 
Kanab tonight with mail. This morning by a letter which Joe 
brought last night came the news of the death of Major's father, a 
sad piece of news for the Major and Mrs. Thompson here in the 
distant, desolate west. 

Friday, Jan. 19, 1872. Mapping as usual. Last night went 
up with the mail, spent the evening at W. D. Johnson’s; stayed all 
night at E. O, Beaman’s and rode home in the cool morning air, a 
bracing and invigorating ride of six miles. Met Maj. and Joe 
about half way down. Maj. was afraid I would not get much done 
on the map that day and rather than disappoint him, I found 
some silicified wood by Capt. Dodd's tent and brought them down. 
Got my 2 vols. of Gray’s Botany this morning; they came last week 
and Willie Johnson has been looking them over. 

Saturday, Jan. 20, 1872. And this ends another week of map 
drawing. Am nearly through with Desolation. Some work to 
make a hundred miles of map and delineate the topography for 
12 or 15 miles. 

Sunday, Jan. 21, 1872. The Utes are as thick as fleas, and by 
all accounts they are not alone in their visits, as they are generally 
vigorous in their scratching propensities. Spent the day in read- 
ing “White Lies,” by Charles Read—a fascinating work and good 
plot. Read some in my testament and wrote part of a letter to 
Sister Lena as I have not written for two weeks. Hope I may get 
a letter in a short time from some of them. 

Monday, Jan. 22, 1872. How quickly the days flash by— 
weeks almost come and go before we realize that the days have 
fled. Am Mapping still. 

Tuesday, Jan. 23, 1872. Mail this evening. 2 papers and 2 
letters for F. M. B., one from W. H. Graves and one from W. W. 
Anderson of the Pantagraph Office. Willie is desirous of coming 
out to join the party. I hope the Major will conclude to have him 
come for he may have occasion to have use for another man or 
two. 

Wednesday, Jan. 24, 1872. Wrote to Willie Anderson con- 
cerning his prospects for coming out. Have not been troubled 
much with the wolves since Sunday. Got some strychnine from 
town and gave them a dose of quitting powder. They were pretty 
bold to carry off tin cups, tin plates, spoons, and even tried to carry 
off a buffalo robe which happened to be near the door. Mrs. 
Powell and Vina had gone up to the City of Kanab and so left 
the tent alone, and the wolves had free scoup [scope]. 
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Thursday, Jan. 25, 1872. Mapping today. Nothing new 
from day to day. 


Friday, Jan. 26, 1872. Finished Desolation and Gray Cafions 
this morning and commenced work on Gunnison’s Valley. 


Saturday, Jan. 27, 1872. Major seems in a hurry to get his 
map done. I am not in half as much of a hurry as he is—at least 
I am of that opinion. Last night Prof. and Mac came in from 
Buckskin; reported having pretty cold weather at House Rock. 
While in camp at the spring, Ash-tish-skal and a band of Navajos 
came in from Fort Defiance and camped with them. The Chief, 
Ash-tish-skal was one of those who came to our camp at E] Vado 
de los Padres.“ Jones and Fred came in this afternoon from 8 mile 
spring, having had quite a cool ride. Just before dark, Ash- 
tish-skal and five or six of his band came down from Kanab, 
among them two Chiefs, one nearly six feet high and all fine 
looking Indians. Ash-tish-skal came back to return some horses 
that had been carried off by some of his band in October and 
November. As soon as he found they had stolen them he set out 
at once to return the four (4) horses. 


After supper we all went over the creek and had a gay time 
with the Navajos. The Junior chief was one of the jolliest Indians 
I have ever seen, and enjoyed a joke hugely. There was plenty of 
fun in him and he brought it out in stunning style. Maj. and Prof., 
Mrs. P., Mrs. Thompson, Jones, Fred, Mac, Joe, Beaman, Jack 
and myself were all over by their camp—and we had a big dance 
with them, all of us, men, women and all—in circle while a shrill, 
wild song was chanted by the Indians. Our joining with them 
in the dance and song pleased the Navajos immensely. After the 
dance Chief Antelope took off the various characters and peculari- 
ties of the different Indian tribes in a most ludicrous and laugh~- 
able [way]. His personification of the way the Pai Utes sat 
around the fire and smoked and begged was irresistible [pencil 
sketch in original notes] giving peculiar appearance and style of 
the old wrinkled Utes as they squat nearly naked around the fire. 
The Commanche in his war costume and his style of fighting—the 
Mexican—the American—the Mormon Bishop [pencil sketch in 
original notes] with his portly physique—the Northern Utes—the 
“Osei’” [Hopis] or Moquis [pencil sketch in original notes] all 
came in for a share of his comic burlesquings. Mixing the sing- 
ing in the scenes, some of the time we would sing and then the 
Navajos would alternate with an Indian song. At nearly mid- 
night we went to our tents and the low monotonous chant of the 
Navajos could be heard when all else was still. 


Sunday, Jan. 28, 1872. Spent in reading and writing, and 


“Nine Navajos had visited the river party on October 14. 
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thinking over one thing and another in regard to what | am to do 
in the future. The Navajos pulled out this morning for Kanab 
and Fort Defiance and home. These Indians are so entirely 
different from the poor miserable Pai Utes, so dirty, poor and 
degraded—always begging and always hungry. These are fine 
and manly looking fellows—too proud to beg—choosing rather 
to suffer, rather to be pinched and ground by hunger than to ask 
anything from a white man. I wonder what is in the wind. Prof. 
looks so sober. 


Monday, Jan. 29, 1872. At my map today. Maj. is expect- 
ing to leave this week. 


Tuesday, Jan. 30, 1872. Am nearly through Labyrinth; will 
get it finished today probably. 


Wednesday, Jan. 31, 1872. Finally had a settlement with the 
Major and we are square; he gives me a pass from Ogden to 
Chicago and for my time pays me $300. I had rather have it so 
and have everything all pleasant than to have ~ - - ~ 

Thursday, Feb. 1, 1872. Finished up all the map to the Junc- 
tion this morning except outside work and will get that nearly 
all done by dark. Maj. leaves in the morning. Beaman and Maj. 
had a rumpus and E. O. quit, Major buying his interest in the 
photographs or negatives. 

Friday, Feb. 2, 1872. Worked late last night and finished 
this A.M. Maj. gives me $400 for the time I have been out and a 
pass back to the States. I had rather it would be so than otherwise. 
A pleasant parting is much pleasanter than a row—at least so I 
think. I moved up this evening to Beaman’s house and am going 
to work in the same room he has been occupying. 

Saturday, Feb. 3, 1872. Spent most of the time in fixing up a 
place to work. Beaman’s style don’t suit me for a work shop. Maj. 
and Mrs. P., Vina and Jack all left yesterday about noon—and 
Joe brought me up from Camp—Beaman expects to go to Salt Lake 
City in a few days and then I will be alone again. 

Sunday, Feb. 4, 1872. If Mormonism rests upon the moral 
status of her advocates of the Saints in general as displayed by 
the samples we have here, compared with the morality of other 
Christians they are all vile, miserable sinners with but few excep- 
tions. In a community where horse-racing, card playing, danc- 
ing and wine drinking, and even intoxicating liquors of various 
stamps are unblushingly used and sold, certainly if all these things 
are rec[k]oned in as “Holiness to the Lord”’ there is a most fear- 
ful degeneracy from the good Bible standard of our civilized States. 
Yet these things are done on Sabbath day and none of the Elders 
say anything to the contrary, tomy knowledge. Saw Joe Steward 
this evening—says Bonny and Clem are back. Clem did not get 
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his hundred pictures and only 1/100 part of them. From some 
cause he could not make his chemicals so that he could not take 
a picture. But Clem did an ungentlemanly trick in carrying off 
Fred’s spurs [?] and all the time stoutly denying having any 
knowledge of them. Besides from what I can learn Clem has 
not improved his standard in my estimation by this trick, and it 
seems that his reputation with the others of the party who were 
with him is not the best imaginable. Fred will not forget this soon 
and I do not blame him any for it. Only that I chanced to have 
an extra spur Fred would have been minus a spur of any kind. 
Wrote to Lulu this evening. 


Monday, Feb. 5, 1872. Everyone who came today forgot to 
bring up the ink and I am waiting for it. No news. 


Tuesday, Feb. 6, 1872. It beats my calculation how they all 
forget that India ink. Three or four were up today and as many 
yesterday, and all forgot the ink. E. O. Beaman, late of the Col. 
[orado] Ex.[ploring] Ex.[pedition] left this morning. Bonny 
[Bonnemort] and Riley were over yesterday. Bonny brought me 
some specimens of plants, etc., from the mouth of Kanab Wash in 
Grand Cajon. 

Wednesday, Feb. 7, 1872. Last night went over to the Lyceum 
(?); was called upon by the gentleman on the side of war in that 
old question of war and intemperance, and I made a few remarks 
and then listened. At the close of the debate the election of of- 
ficers for the coming term of four weeks took place at which I 
was chosen president, vice W. D. Johnson, who has been filling 
the chair of president. Nothing unusual today. 

Thursday, Feb. 8, 1872. Got the ink at last and began work 
yesterday afternoon and now for the long siege of map drawing. 

Friday, Feb, 9, 1872, Prof. and Mrs. Thompson were up to- 
day from camp and took dinner with me. There is a dance at the 
school house tonight and I will go although I don’t want to a bit; 
I had rather write. Clem was up yesterday again. [Thompson] 
Sent a telegram stopping E. O. B.'s checks.“ 

Saturday, Feb. 10, 1872. All passed off quietly today; noth- 
ing of any interest or new. Mail went this morning. Tomorrow 
is the Sabbath again, and all is well I hope. The Pacific road is 
blocked with snow and no mail is the result. I must try and get 
some mail ready for next week. I have been kept so busy evenings 
ee I have not written much of late and I am agreed it is a poor 

usiness. 


“Beaman was under suspicion of having tampered with Clem Powell's 
chemicals so that his ‘bath’ would not work. For his reaction, see the entry 
for March 31, 1872. From S. V. Jones's journal, it appears that Beaman and 
the Major finally settled their accounts on August 4, 1872. 
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Sunday, Feb. 11, 1872. A beautiful day, clear and invigorat- 
ing. After dinner Willis D. Johnson and self went up on the cliff 
N. E. of town and had a grand view of Kanab and the country as 
it lay spread beneath the towering cliffs. We found some very 
fine crystal of Calcite in some crevices in the rocks. In one place 
the deposition was due to thermal action and J am not certain in 
regard to the other. Some day I want to go up to the top of the 
Cliffs and look down and see some of nature’s work. 


Tuesday, Feb. 13, 1872. Last evening I went over to Miss 
Damie Johnson's to a little gathering and saw the elite of Kanab 
gathered there. I was somewhat surprised at something I heard 
and saw from the overgrown boys that tried to be very witty. 
I thought as did Hamlet, “that some of Nature’s Journeymen had 
made men and not made them well—They imitated humanity so 
abominably”—Miss Damie is somewhat ‘‘sweet’’ on the scribe, 
who sees nothing to admire. Today has been spent at work as 
usual and tonight the youngsters are in for a dance at the school 
house. I expect I will go for a little while, but not very long. Mrs. 
Johnson moves up to Johnson tomorrow, so Damie says. 


Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1872. No eastern mail last night; still 
blocked with snow. Today is St. Valentine's and all young Kanab 
are on their tiptoes to see the Valentines as they come. It is to- 
night the dance comes off and not last night as I had thought. I 
have two Valentines, one a stunner, a regular heart-smasher, and 
the goose that sent it couldn't keep it a secret. She thought it 
pleased me so well. Ah me! what a world this is. 


Thursday, Feb. 15, 1872, and Damie, my Valentine, had 
“flewed away —I find here many queer sides to the great picture- 
field of life—and many new phases—Now here is a young girl 
falling in love with me and I a stranger, almost. Well, we will see 
what it will come to after all. I must not let the fire [go] too long 
before throwing water on it. 

Friday, Feb. 16, 1872. There are some 20 Navajos here 
now and blankets are for trade. Prof. and Mrs. took supper with 
me tonight. The camp has moved over to Navajo Springs for a 
day or two. Willis Johnson has gone up to Johnson this evening to 
fix up his house. A dance again tonight. It is hop all of the time, 
either by old or young. What a queer set these Mormons are. 
The mail went out this morning. Bishop Winsor brought up some 
beef last night and waited until middle of the afternoon to see 
Prof. who was at camp. 

Saturday, Feb. 17, 1872. Jack came back this P.M. from 
Beaver and George Adair also came in from Salt Creek with 
part of a load for the expedition. Jack left his load at Bishop 
Winsor’s and came on with a light load. I sent my watch back to 
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Salt Lake by Mr. Farnsworth to see what is the matter with it, and 
have it fixed again, or set to running and kept at it, if possible. 


Sunday, Feb. 18, 1872. A pleasant day, only no one would 
ever suppose this to be Sunday in any country except Utah. Ex- 
pect Prof. home tomorrow. Jack is writing while I am not doing 
much of anything. 


Monday, Feb. 19, 1872. The party came in today and are 
camped down by the gap; all had dinner here. Mack [Mc Entee] 
leaves today and is going down the river with Tommy Stewart 
after gold. I fear they won't find it. 


Tuesday, Feb. 20, 1872. No mail until tomorrow and I am 
afraid there won't be any then. Jack went down with the out- 
fit and so I am left alone. No word from Beaman yet. 


Wednesday, Feb. 21, 1872. No mail from the east; blockaded 
with snow is still the cry, and Prof. will have to go out on the 
mountain without hearing from Maj.; Debate last night good. 


Thursday, Feb. 22, 1872. And everything wags on in about 
the same style as usual only a trifle more so—warm and pleasant. 


Friday, Feb. 23, 1872. Looks as if a storm was gathering. 
The air is full of mist and snow, I would not be surprised to see 
the cliffs covered with snow in the morning. 

Saturday, Feb. 24, 1872. Still threatening and gathering. 
Snowing some this evening and quite a wind. How are you, 
Kaibab, tonight. 

Sunday, Feb. 25, 1872. And still the weeks roll on one by 
one. Mr. Johnson's people are going to move up to Johnson this 
week if the snow will permit, but it don’t look much like it this 
morning as the snow is deep and drifting, but looks like breaking 
away again and so it has, and now the snow is melting fast. Oh, 
won't it be gay in the morning. 

Monday, Feb. 26, 1872. A beautiful day, clear and warm. 
Had a pleasant time at supper. Miss Annie Stewart, Miss Jennie 
and Julia Johnson and Miss Matt Brown came in and took tea 
with me. _ I just had a gay supper of light biscuit, roast beef, etc., 
etc., and after supper Charley Beggs and Will Eager dropped 
in and we had a pleasant time together, the girls washing up the 
dishes. When Matt went home her father was missing, and so 
we turned out and found him after quite a search—and saw him 
safe at home; gave him an opium pill—had prayers with them: 
went home to rest. 

Tuesday, Feb. 27, 1872. Pleasant. All is well. No mail 
today, does not come until tomorrow. Working on Brown’s 
Park and Lodore. Had a tip-top time at Lyceum this evening. 
Boys got interested. 
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Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1872. The rail-road blockade is open 
at last and to our satisfaction a good bundle of eastern mail came 
safe to the dwellers in Kanab and vicinity. I did not get much 
myself and I am a little disappointed, too. 

Thursday, Feb. 29, 1872. This is the last of leap year. 
February is also the last day of winter and of Willie D. J.’s 
school. George Adair came in last night and by being delayed 
with him, I did not see as much of the closing exercises as I de- 
sired. Was well pleased with the general appearance, but it 
ain’t the way I would ‘“‘keep school’ I believe. Was called upon 
to speak. I suppose they thought it was a good chance to go for 
a Gentile [non-Mormon], and so they went for me. There was 
a dance last night and there is another tomorrow. 

Friday, March 1, 1872. Nothing unusual to fill up the days. 
Tonight the dance comes off as the little folks are having their 
gay time this afternoon. Chas. and Burt Riggs are off today 
for the Colorado gold digging. Jennie is disconsolate. Tomorrow 
I am going up to Johnson with W. D. J.; Damie is down, came 
in to see me. A pleasant party. 

Sunday, March 3, 1872, Yesterday Willie’s folks all pulled 
out for Ranch Cafion; 3 teams besides the cows and calves. I 
walked all the way and had a great time with Jennie, Julia and 
Damie driving the cows and calves up. Damie walked most 
of the way and seemed determined not to ride unless I did. When 
we reached the settlement, Jennie had ridden on ahead and had 
some mush and milk. Feel pretty tired this morning. After 
breakfast went up on the cliffs with Damie and her two sisters; 
had a grand view of the country up and down the cafion, and 
although not very extensive it was a pleasant sight. Clear and 
beautiful tonight. O! how the stars twinkle. Spent the evening 
at Mr. Wm. Johnson’s. 

Monday, March 4, 1872. Worked helping Willie on his 
house until 4 o’clock. Got all the logs for floor sleepers hewed 
and fitted and Carlton had the masonry well-nigh finished. Had 
withall quite a pleasant visit among the Johnsonites. “Uncle Ben,” 
seemed a little disposed to be Anti-Gentile, but he was not vio- 
lent in his demonstrations and perhaps it is well he was not. 

Tuesday, March 5, 1872. And I am at work again. Feeling 
refreshed after my little trip into the country. 

Wednesday, March 6, 1872. The mail yesterday evening 
was quite large for us and also quite acceptable. Am fast drawing 
my map to an end and then hurrah for the last of the cafons. 

Thursday, March 7, 1872. Sent a short letter to Damie by 
Lawrence explaining why I had left so precipitously on Monday 
and offering an apology, and now we shall see what we shall 
see. 
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Friday, March 8, 1872, and tomorrow the mail is off and 
I have just got another letter ready to send to the Pantagraph. 
They have my last letter [in ?] quite a prominent place, being 
the second on the first page in length, a column and 34, about. 
Looks very well. 

Saturday, March 9, 1872. Yesterday evening Nephi Johnson 
came in from Johnson on his way to Virgin City. Brought Willie 
D.’s bedding down and word that he would be in tonight or to- 
morrow. Prof., Mrs. T., Jones and Capt. Dodds came in this 
afternoon from Pipe [Springs]; had a gay old time over on 
Buckskin in the snow two or three feet deep. Willie and Elmer 
both came in this evening, Willie walking all the way. Had 
Lyceum tonight and election of officers, after which 1 gave a 
little exercise in elocution. Fixed up a bed for Willie and Elmer 
on the floor of my shanty and then we laughed and joked for 
awhile and finally went to sleep. 

Sunday, March 10, 1872. A pretty busy day keeping six 
or seven mouths eating and doing whatever else happened to 
come. The party pulled out about one o'clock and I am left 
alone again. How strange it seems. Prof. tendered me the use 
of a couple of horses to run over the country with when I get 
my map done and I guess I shall try it awhile. 

Monday, March 11, 1872. Elmer left for home late last 
night feeling doubtless well paid for his stay with the fair one. 
Am nearly done with my map. 

Tuesday, March 12, 1872. Mail came in this afternoon and 
I am 2 letters ahead, one from Charles Brown & from Bro. Ansley. 

Wednesday, March 13, 1872. Capt. Dodds came up from 
Pipe yesterday and stayed all night, going back this morning. 
Clem came up this afternoon and will stay until tomorrow morning; 
found his mule lame and so I pulled off her shoes as they had been 
on too long. While Clem was here [he] very kindly presented me 
with the two copies of “Gray Botanies,” which he had his brother 
send to me. 

Thursday, March 14, 1872. Finished my map last night 
and today am tracing a copy off for myself. Can do it consider- 
ably faster than drawing the original. Clem left this A.M. 
Wrote to Morris this evening. 

Friday, March 15, 1872. Finished the copy I have been 
tracing and put the map up preparatory to sending it off. A 
pleasant day. Heard from Johnson today, a letter from Willie's 
wife. All are well in that ancient burg. Says I must come up 
and see them and so I will. 

Saturday, March 16, 1872. How swiftly the days and weeks 
seem to roll along, hardly breathing room from one week's be- 


“This letter, evidently begun late in February, is reprinted on pp. 249-253. 
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ginning to its close. Received a sack by Ira Hatch from Pipe 
containing beef, sugar and taxidermist’s tools and a note from 


Prof. All O.K. 


Sunday, March 17, 1872. Spent the day in reading Old 
Curiosity Shop. Poor little Nell, what a time she had in her 
wandering life. I think that fellow, Quilp, the dwarf, is about 
the ugliest character imaginable. Cold March wind is coming 
down the Cafion today. How I would like to drop into Lena's 
this afternoon and see if she would know me. I wish some of 
these stupid fellows would stay at home. 


Monday, March 18, 1872. The day passed off about as usual 
with me. Mapping and cooking. This evening Mr. Johnson and 
Elmer came down from Johnson, took tea with me and will stay 
with me while they are here, which will probably be three or 
four days. Several teams came in from Dixie today; one lot 
having a Grist mill. 

Tuesday, March 19, 1872. Mail came in this evening. No 
eastern mail, but reports of several sacks on the way from the 
blockade. Hope it will come soon. Elmer goes home tonight 
and back tomorrow; is going to fetch down some shelack [shel- 
lac] for varnish and some copper rivets so that I can finish the 
bridle I am fixing up for use when I get through my map drawing. 
Have my saddle and halter fixed now, so I will have quite a rig 
when completed. 

Wednesday, March 20, 1872. Vernal equinox. Now warm 
weather will begin to roll along. Let Mr. Wm. Johnson have my 
$100 check today; he is going to the City and will get it cashed 
there. It is No. 36 dated Jany. 31, signed by J. W. Powell. 
Elmer came in late this evening. Finished my bridle and it looks 
pretty gay for a green-horn to make. I understand by Mr. Mariger 
that another photographer has come down for the Expedition, 
so now they have three of them.* 

Thursday, March 21, 1872. Finished my map from Junction 
to foot of Cataract today. This evening one, Redman, came up 
from the Paria and came in to see me and from him I learned that 
he was one of a party of miners who had been down to the mouth 
of the Paria and that they had let the “Cafion Maid” get away 
and then took out one of our boats and are using the same not- 
withstanding she was cached and protected by a shed from the 
storms and weather. Tried to get a horse this evening to go out 
to Pipe but could not get one. Will try and send some word to 
Prof. tomorrow and then he can do as he pleases, 


“Refers to James Fennemore. The other two were Clem Powell and Jack 
Hillers. While wintering in Kanab the latter had become proficient enough to 
take the place of E. O. Beaman, who was discharged. Fennemore was the 
last survivor of the Powell parties. He died in Phoenix, Arizona, on January 
26, 1941, at the age of 91. 
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Friday, March 22, 1872. Got an opportunity to send a 
letter to Prof. this A.M., and also sent Willie D. J.’s sack to him. 
Lyman came in this evening and Mr. Roberts also. Pleasant still 
though the March wind is a trifle cool and raw. Mr. Johnson 
and Elmer went home today as also Sixtus J. [Johnson] and his 
family. New families are coming in daily. A Mr. Mace with 
a small flouring mill is here from Washington (Dixie). 

Saturday, March 23, 1872. Was surprised at seeing Clem 
come riding in about noon, and learned that he was reconnoitering 
the position of the enemy. States that on Thursday he was with 
the party just starting for Mt. T.[rumbull] when at one mile 
from camp some packs had become loosened, and while he and 
Jack were busily engaged in fixing them leaving Mr. [James] 
Fennemore, the newly arrived photographer, to hold their saddle 
animals, the said photographer being remiss in the discharge 
of duty the animals stampeded, causing considerable confusion 
among the train and finally bolting, [?] losing Clem’s gun and 
canteens. Clem remained behind to search for the gun and not 
finding it until near noon of Friday, and having received my note 
to Prof. concluded to examine the situation, and so he has been 
on a scout and is recruiting here. Lyman brought a sack of mail, 
mostly garden seeds. 

Sunday, March 24, 1872. After a general council of war 

it was decided that it was unnecessary for anyone to go to the 
Paria as Jacob had received permission from Prof. to use the 
boat for ferrying purposes and [John D.] Lee had charge of the 
craft. Clem concluded to start back after dinner and see what 
the fresher feed at Pipe would do for his jaded pony, and now I 
am left alone again. 
__ Monday, March 25, 1872. Yesterday I spent most of the day 
in reading “Old Curiosity Shop,’’ by Charles Dickens, and in 
reading some chapters in the New Testament. There is some- 
thing so sad about little Nell’s fate that one could hardly keep 
from crying, did he try. So patient and yet so cruel her fate 
up to the time of their resting at the little village where they 
both finally died. Quilp of all hideous characters was the most 
villainous I ever met in reality or in fiction. 


_ Tuesday, March 26, 1872. Nothing unusual today unless 
it may be Elmer’s coming down from Johnson and bringing me a 
letter from Mrs. W. D. Johnson wishing me to send word to 
Willie that their little boy was quite sick. Elmer stayed all 
night with me and went home early this. 

Wednesday, March 27, 1872. Morning. Not much mail 
yesterday, only a letter and some papers for E. O. B. Matt B. 
has gone to Moccasin. 

Thursday, March 28, 1872. This morning Num Brown and 
self went for a load of wood and got some fine pitch pine logs, 
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wood that will last some better than the load Nap Judd hauled for 
me. Today the Ex. were expected to return to Pipe and they will 
send a team up to Kanab. 

March 29, 1872, Friday. Finished plotting my river to- 
day, down to the mouth of the Paria and have it all finished down 
below the Dirty Devil some 20 miles. Beaman and Farnsworth 
are at Togneare; were there on Wednesday. 


Saturday, March 30, 1872. Plotted in the Dirty Devil 
[Henry] Mountains (Volcanic) today. Nephi and Sixtus John- 
son were at supper and stayed until quite late. 


Sunday, March 31, 1872. A pleasant day, warm and cheery. 
Beaman and Farnsworth came in about noon; have been 24 
days on the way. Farnsworth brought back my watch as he 
could not find the man that fixed it. Beaman was a little sur- 
prised to find what was the cause of his money having been 
stopped and seems to think it will cost some of them a bit to 
make the matter straight. A young chap by the name of Dunyon 
came in with E. O. and has already seen enough of this country. 
Thinks he is ready to start back at once. He is a stepson of Mrs. 
William J’s sister and is well acquainted with them all. I judge 
him to bea pretty hard customer. 


Monday, April 1, 1872, And this is All Fool’s Day and 
pleasant as may be, considering the time, the place, and the situa~ 
tion. Have partly made a bargain for a mule saddle and bridle 
for $40 from Dunyon, the chap who came down with Beaman; 
am going up to Johnson this evening to see if I can get the money. 

Tuesday, April 2, 1872. Lawrence went up with me, found 
his horse in the mouth of the Cafion so we were lucky for once; 
had some work getting the band up. Took supper at Nephi’s 
and then went down to Willie Johnson’s; found them all doing 
well, little Willie on the gain very fast. Slept in W. D. J’s 
new house. Have quite a cozy little place, although small. Com- 
menced raining early this morning then turned to hail and finally 
to snow and now it is fairly at it for all that is out. We stopped 
until after dinner hoping it would stop and about one o'clock 
it partly broke away and we started out. Found the roads very 
bad, soft and muddy. When we were within a mile or so of 
Kanab the rain began to come down pretty lively. When I 
reached home found that Jones and Fennemore had come in from 
Mt. Trumbull. They left the party all well but in the midst of 
storms. Jones reports having been down to the river at the foot 


“Beaman was on an independent photographic expedition to the Hopi 
villages. See his “The Cafion of the Colorado, and the Moquis Pueblos; A Wild 
Boat Ride through the Cafions and Rapids; A Visit to the Seven Cities of the 
Desert; Glimpses of Mormon Life,” in Appleton’s Journal, vol. XI, April 18-May 
30, 1874. He describes the abortive effort to reach the Hopi villages in the 
issue of May 9, pp. 592, 593. 
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of Mt. Trumbull on the east. Am somewhat pleased at the 
appearance of Mr. Fennemore; he seems open and frank and has 
already formed a very unfavorable opinion of Jones. I was 
somewhat amused at his forcible way of expressing his first im- 
pressions respecting the Deacon. He said, “there was an in- 
clination, with certain ones, to crawl up ~ ~ -”’ Well, I won't say 
where. They will stay tonight as it is raining. 

Wednesday, April 3, 1872. Still raining. Deacon and 
Fennemore will not leave today. Have given Dunyon an order 
on Prof. for $40 and a letter to Bishop Winsor, also to Ash 
Nebeker to see if they could pay him the face of the order and 
wait until Prof. came in. Reports came in from Riley's district 
which are quite unfavorable and do not seem to indicate any 
great amount of pay. Miners are swarming in nearly every day. 


Thursday, April 4, 1872. The team got off today, Dunyon 
going with them. I hope we will have some more settled weather 
than we have been having; rain all the time. By the last mail 
received a letter from Sister Lena. She is feeling some better— 
by the letter. Also heard of the sudden death of Harry F. Hol- 
comb, one of our members of the winter and spring of 1871. She 
did not know the particulars and hence could not tell them. Says 
after a few random shots—that our correspondence must close, 
and as a reason she shall take the veil. Well, Lena, when you 
have crossed the threshold that makes you another's, may the 
flowery mantle of peace and prosperity fall gently over, and 
about you. May you never want for true and loving hearts to 
shield you from sorrow’s piercing darts or affliction’s glittering 
pangs. If reverses should meet you, as they may, may the strong 
arm and deep affection of a strong heart never be wanting to 
smooth life’s rugged way. And, Sister Lena, when you have 
reached to near the close of a long and happy life, as I hope you 
may, and in the golden Autumn of your declining years, you 
think of the friends of other days, you will not forget that your 
memory is fondly treasured by one whose sad life you helped to 
brighten and who now feels that he has so poorly repaid you for 
many pleasant hours spent at your home. “Dieu vous garde.” 

Priday, April 5, 1872, For several days I have been feeling 
most miserable on account of my lungs. It seems that a kind of 
pleurisy has gotten hold of me and I can hardly stoop over, and 
at night I can with difficulty turn over. Had my mule shod 
yesterday, furnished one shoe myself. 

Saturday, April 6, 1872. Snowing like mid-winter, began 
early this morning and by noon from four to six inches of snow 
had fallen which is now disappearing fast enough. Lawrence 
could not find his horse this morning and did not get away, found 
it late and will get off tomorrow. Wrote to Orpha, to Ash 
Nebeker, to C. W. Brown of Brighton, etc. Have my river walls 
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all done and now have only the outside work from the crossing 
down to finish, and then all is done. Would have finished this 
work if I had felt well. 

Sunday, April 7, 1872. The snow is nearly all gone, and mud 
is cheap and found most anywhere, indeed it has a strange at- 
traction for everybody and everything. Miners are still pouring 
in and pouring out, cursing their luck and the man who started 
them on such a wild goose-chase. I am afraid our storm is not 
over yet. 


Monday, April 8, 1872. Weather unsettled and threatening. 
Am through with my map; have only to trace out a copy for my- 
self and then I shall pack it off for Washington. 


Tuesday, April 9, 1872. Lawrence did not come today ow- 
ing to the storm. Nephi came in from Johnson, also his sister, 
Lovina, and cousin Malissa. Several of the boys were in tonight. 
A couple of miners on foot are with me tonight. They [have] 
only a scanty supply of provisions and a single pair of blankets 
between them, someone having stolen all their blankets and 
clothing at Pioch[e], excepting this one pair. I gave them supper 
and the blanket I got from Dunyon. One of them is a Polander, 
a shoemaker by trade. He gave mea shoe knife, Universal awl, 
handle, a piece of shoemaker’s wax, and bee’s wax, also a small 
piece of calf skin. 

Wednesday, April 10, 1872. Mail came today. Got an 
Alumni Journal. Quite an interesting little magazine. In the 
Belles Lettres Society department there is a piece by Frank E. 
Munsell, on the character of Wilberforce. So it seems that Frank 
has gone back to the S. B. Society again. Nephi and the girls 
went back this afternoon taking their wagon with them. 

Thursday, April 11, 1872. Finished my valise cover today, 
and put it on, worked first rate. Got some new varieties of flowers 
while after ducks up the creek this morning and they are fine. 
Not very much developed yet, but plenty of them; will watch 
them and see what they are. 

Friday, April 12, 1872. April is fast slipping away, nearly 
half gone already. Cold and windy. Nephi came in this morn- 
ing and is going down to Virgin. Has a cow and a calf to drive 
down. Half a dozen of the boys were in this evening and we had 
a merry time. Been packing up today. Gave my flute to Nephi 
on condition that he was to learn to play on it. He was much 
pleased with it. By the way, I understand that Diadamia is to 
be married shortly to [James] Carlton, and she is so young and in- 
experienced. What a little goose. 

Saturday, April 13, 1872. The wind is on its high steeds 
this time. The air is a dense cloud of blinding, choking, sifting 
sand. The white surfaces around here are densely brown with 
a powder of sand and dirt. Boards are rattling, roofs shaking, 
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people cursing, but above all is heard the hollow roaring of the 
angry wind as it drifts on, on, on, driving clouds, sand, and dust 
in a chaos of dismal appearance. About two o'clock a team came 
in from Johnson, bringing Mrs. Willie D. Johnson, Julia and one 
or two others. They will remain until tomorrow. Mrs. Willie 
is up to the Bishop's and Julia is at Fannie Young's. Sat up until 
late sewing on my vest. 

Sunday, April 14, 1872. Employed part of the day in writ- 
ing to Sister Lena; then read awhile. Am going to Pipe tomorrow 
to get my roan mare to ride. Some of these Mormon youngsters 
are bad enough; they are trying a hand at pulling down one of 
the houses in the fort. 

Monday, April 15, 1872. Yesterday was the anniversary 
of the assassination of Pres. Lincoln. Well do I remember when 
the news first reached us at Fort Leonard [?]. How everybody 
was paralyzed by the news, so terrible, so unexpected, and that 
was seven years ago. Caught up my mule and started for Pipe 
about 2 P.M. Took the new or lower road. Arrived at Winsor 
about 8:30 P.M. 

Tuesday, April 16, 1872. Bishop Winsor has quite an im- 
provement in the way of houses in process of erection at the 
[Pipe] Springs. Does not look like the place it was 18 mos. ago. 
Lawrence came in late last night. I got two letters by the mail. 
After breakfast rode out and got the band up and caught my roan 
mare. 

Wednesday, April 17, 1872. Left Winsor Castle yesterday 
about 11 A.M., reached Kanab at a little after sunset and felt 
a trifle sore and stiff after a ride of 44 miles. Found my horses 
about noon and got the roan shod, but not in time to get off today. 
Charley Hilton has moved into my quarters. 

Thursday, April 18, 1872. Left for Johnson about noon. Had 
a pleasant ride of 14 miles and then found myself at the town. 
People all well. Miss Annie Stewart is here; came in on Sunday. 
She and Jennie are a team if I am any judge of quality. Whew! 
what rattle-brains they are. Found some fine specimens of the 
Pulse family as I came up today, a variety of wild Pea. 

__ Friday, April 19, 1872. Charley Riggs came up about 3 
Oo clock with some young stock and Jennie and Annie went back 
with him as there was to be a party at the Bishop's tonight; Julia 
and Jennie will be back tomorrow. 

Saturday, April 20, 1872. Finished my flower press and 
made a trough for the little lambs to drink in. About six o'clock 
a solitary horseman came riding up the cafion and when he drew 
at the house proved to be Willie D. Johnson. 

Sunday, April 21,1872. Shortly after Willie came yesterday 
and while we were eating supper a wagon drove up and dumped 
out Jennie, Sarah and Luella Stewart, Annie Stewart and Julia in 
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convoy of Chas. Riggs and Thomas Stewart—well I guess we had 
a house-full last night. What a glorious Sabbath this is indeed. 
Warm and beautiful. Willie has some beautiful flowers—is going 
to give me some of his duplicates. 


Monday, April 22, 1872. Yesterday went over to Eagle 
Gate and found two or three new vari[e]ties of flowers—that is, 
they were new to me. Fixed the clock this A.M., and spent the 
P.M. hunting horses. 


Tuesday, April 23, 1872. Willie will not go until tomorrow 
and I am afraid he will have some hard work to find the party, 
although they may be at Berry’s Springs waiting or talking with 
the Indians. The mail did not come tonight as it was late when 
Nephi got off. 


Wednesday, April 24, 1872. Willie got off this morning, 
took the blue mare again as the roan was not in order to go. It 
will be somewhat lonesome after Willie is gone as he seems so 
lively when around. He tells of some pretty tough times they 
have had, especially on Pine Valley Mtns., where the snow 
was some 40 feet deep in the gulches and the cold very severe. 

Thursday, April 25, 1872. While I was up to David's fixing 
their clock this afternoon, Joel came in and brought [the] roan’s 
hobbles which he said he found lying on the other side of the 
creek just where the road crosses. From all the circumstances 
in the case, I think the said roan mare has been spirited away by 
some wretched “Jayhawker.” I must go out and see if I can find 
anything of her and if I cannot I must start and see if I can trace 
her. 

Friday, April 26, 1872. Fixed up Mrs. Johnson's sewing ma- 
chine this morning and then struck out for a hunt; found nothing 
and came home and went to Damie’s to tea. Mrs. Johnson and 
Mrs. Willie as also Mrs. Nephi Johnson were all to tea. 

Saturday, April 27, 1872. Got my mule this morning and 
as soon as IJ could saddle up started off to find some trace of the 
stolen horse. When I had gone about a quarter [of a mile] the 
said mule concluded I was not in the right place and in endeavor- 
ing to spill me on the ground, performed some gymnastic feats 
that were quite startling, and succeeded at last in leaving me on 
the ground and tramping my legs, but I did not let the brute 
get away. Hardly had I fairly got him moving again and at- 
tempted to pick up the gun which I had set beside a clump of 
bushes, when his former impressions returned with greater force, 
and I finally found myself lying between the mule’s hind feet, 
and then I concluded I had better let go the reins. Finding him-~ 
self loose he started for a couple of horses feeding not far away, 
and they seeing Pison coming minus a rider, snorted and with 
head and tail up started off on the canter, the mule following. 
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Hee Johnson happened to be up the cafion and wondering at the 
orses in such a race looked back and saw the mule, which just 
then jumped across a ditch and caught his feet in the bridle reins 
which had all of the time been up. This brought the brute to 
quarters speedily, and sending the gun back by him I rode on 
for Skootumpaw [Skutumpah], where I arrived half an hour 
before sunset. The ride up the cafion was full of beautiful sights 
and especially as one came into the narrower cafion leading up to 
Lee’s settlement. Up the cafion some 8 miles I came unexpectedly 
upon a bed of basalt, apparently the terminus of a lava stream 
and with a wall extending along the cafion some 34 of a mile. It 
has the appearance of having been cooled and then the Cretacious 
beds formed above it as there must be some 500 to 800 feet of 
Cretacious sandstone above the lava beds. The cafions fork just 
after passing the long lava wall and one cafion heads to Upper 
Kanab, the other to Skootumpaw. The bedding is false; the 
heavy strata are easily defined. 


Sunday, April 28, 1872. Started for home about 9 o'clock, 
being satisfied that Friend Crandall was not guilty of horse steal- 
ing. On my [way] down stopped to see some hieroglyphics that 
were on a cliff four or five miles from Johnson. They are very 
old and some of them quite rare—in that line. 

Monday, April 29, 1872. Heard from my mare this A.M. 
A party of miners, among whom were Mr. Rusk and Mr. Warlen- 
weiler, were coming up from a trip over the river into the Navajo’s 
country, and John Mangum happening to be along knew the 
horse and took her away from the Navajos. I only wish he 
aes taken the rascal or put a bullet through his head. The scoun- 

rel. 

Tuesday, April 30, 1872. Nephi and Jennie went down 
after the mail this morning, while Jennie is going to stay a few days 
with Stewarts. Did not get back tonight. Is going to bring his 
father’s team from Kanab. Mrs. Hamblin Lyman [i.e., Mrs. 
Lyman Hamblin] has a little boy baby. Hurray for them. Coop. 
was a success, dividend declared. 

Wednesday, May 1, 1872. All busy today and so there was 
no May walking, but I understand they are going tomorrow. I 
will go along for I may get some choice flowers. Warm and 
pleasant. 

Thursday, May 2, 1872. About noon today Damie, Julia, 
Malissa, James, Joel E. and several of the smaller ones went down 
to Spring Cave Grotto for a picnic, and as a matter of course I 
went along. Jennie went down to stay with the Stewart girls 
yesterday, but we rather expect she will be back today. Suc- 
ceeded in getting some fine specimens of flowers including some 
7 or 8 flowers of the melon cactus. Damie and James are a little 
sniffed [miffed ?] at something between themselves—a domestic 
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guarrel—but rather early in life for difficulties. Came home about 
the middle of the afternoon and found Jennie and the mail there. 
Received three letters—one from home, one from W. B. Powell 
and one from Walter H. Graves. Commenced writing this even- 
ing when I was forcibly abducted and taken off by two girls of 
the town, i. e., Jennie and Damie. 

Friday, May 3, 1872. Wrote three letters and sent out 
by today’s mail. How swift the weeks fly, one after another they 
roll along. Was called to go up and confirm Damie’s clock that had 
stopped on its own account; and tomorrow is Saturday, the 4th 
of May, and this is what happened during the night. Yesterday 
Jennie called my attention to the fact that the south of the cellar 
(?) [was] apparently cracking off. I examined it and remarked 
that if it would last until morning I would put it out of danger. 
This morning I discovered that it had failed in lasting and I 
would try and enclose it. Had intended starting for Paria but 
this will quash such arrangement. ‘Took the best part of the 
day to get it repaired; and now I feel that exercise is a good 
appetizer, and [as] Cyrus well said, he had never relished his 
food until he came across the desert, for before that time he had 
never eaten being hungry. And so it is with thousands today, 
who never eat when they are hungry. How swift the weeks come 
and go. Time passes when one is busy. 

Sunday, May 5, 1872. ‘Two or three of us went over to the 
hills back of the sheep grotto and gathered a few flowers, and 
found a stray kid. ‘Towards evening Jacob Hamblin came in 
from Salt Creek and I had a good chat with him and with Brig. 
Got some bacon and sugar. 

Monday, May 6, 1872. Heard from Paria this P.M. to the 
effect that a team had come up from the settlement. Joe Hamblin 
with Nap Judd are up from K. [Kanab] and I will go down with 
them. My mule threw me off again by breaking my stirrup strap. 

Tuesday, May 7, 1872. Kanab. Saw Mrs. Heath, who came 
up from Paria learning that Jno. Mangum had a roan mare all 
safe. Swapped off my mule “Pison” for the mare Maj. got of 
Ash. Nebeker and that we brought from Summit two years ago. 
I guess I have made a pretty good trade. Evening. Snow and 
rain to our satisfaction today and a very disagreeable time. Will 
start home tomorrow; secured a large number [of flowers?]. 

Wednesday, May 8, 1872. Could not find my mule, and so 
left him and took the mare. She is an easy riding animal, and 
trots very fast. I believe she will beat old Maj. Brig. Young 
came up with me. When we were out about half a mile on the 
trail met Nephi, learning from him that Jno. Mangum was coming 
with my mare. We struck down on to the road, and when at 
the forks at Pipe and Kanab branches, found the mule. Met 
Mangum about half way from Cedar Ridge to the forks. Said he 
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expected to come back to Johnson and would bring the mare 
up. Nephi overtook us just at the point. 

Thursday, May 9, 1872. Johnson. Rain and hail and un- 
pleasant generally. Brig. did not find his cow today. Until about 
noon it was rainy—and bad hunting. He will try again tomorrow. 

Friday, May 10, 1872. His hunt terminated successfully 
today at about meridian, and Brig. went his way rejoicing with 
his baste of a cow. Nephi is off with the mail to the great city of 
Kanab—took a team with him. 

Saturday, May 11, 1872. Willie came home today and re- 
ports the party at Kanab. I guess I will go down with him to- 
morrow to see about matters and things. Perhaps the party 
will come up and camp here for a week or ten days. I hope so. 

Sunday, May 12, 1872. Willie and his wife and I went 
down to Kanab this afternoon to see the party. I took tea at the 
Bishop’s with Willie and wife; had a very pleasant time. The 
party are camped just below town on the bank of the creek. Mrs. 
T. looks careworn and thin. It has been a pretty rough trip on 
her. Fred looks well but rough as an old frontiersman. Clem ap- 
pears as comical as a clown with all of his whiskers cut off but 
his moustache. Took tea with Bishop Stewart's people. 

Monday, May 13, 1872. Searched through the greater part 
of the morning for Pet but did not find her, although I found 
the roan and drove her in to camp. Willie J. is going up today 
with all of the loose stock which we are going to keep on the 
range to recruit. Mrs. Thompson has gone up with Mrs. John- 
son, and we will go as soon as we can get the stock started. Will 
drive 11 head. 

Tuesday, May 14, 1872. Mrs. T. started back this morning 
while I was out bringing up the stock. Raining a little the P.M. 
James went down to Kanab this morning and brought the mail 
when he returned. Nothing for me. 


Wednesday, May 15, 1872. Whew! there is six inches of 
snow on the ground this morning and trees and cliffs look so 
changed. At noon the sun came out and the snow is melting fast. 
Everything underfoot is all slush and wet, a composite mixture 
of mud and snow. Six of our horses have skidaddled. Went 
off last night during the storm. 


Thursday, May 16, 1872. Willie and I spent the day in 
hunting for the stray stock, but did not find them. Went over to 
the lakes east of here and from thence struck across to Steward 
Cafion, down it and home. Found no trace of the horses. Will 
try it again tomorrow. Nephi did not find his horse, nor Joel 
his oxen. Such is life and such are its results. 

Friday, May 17, 1872. Today we went up the cafion to- 
wards Lee's. Went about half a mile above the lava wall, then 
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back and up Dry Cafion but found no trace of them anywhere. 
Saw Nephi's horse and one of Sixtus’ with him. Seems strange 
to me where they can be. 


Saturday, May 18, 1872. Before we started out this morning 
three of the horses came down for water just above town, where- 
upon we determined to wait and see what would turn up. About 
noon Prof. and Clem came up driving Thunderbolt and Charley. 
Stayed an hour or so and then Willie came up and drove down 
the rest of the horses and found them all, the missing ones having 
come out of the hills for water. 


Sunday, May 19, 1872. Has threatened to rain today but 
guess it won't make out much. After dinner Jennie, Aurelia, 
Blanche and I went out on the hills to get some flowers. Had a 
pleasant time. Had an excitement over a rattlesnake which I 
killed, and afterwards I found a nice cave which I named “‘Jen- 
nie’s Cave,” and cut the name in the rocks. Then Aurelia and 
Blanche wanting to go home, Jennie and I went on down to Spring 
Cave Grotto. Had a delightful time rambling among the rocks 
and flowers. Willie and wife and mother went over to “Aunt 
Jane’s Grotto.” 


Monday, May 20, 1872. This P.M. Willie, Jennie and I 
rode down as far as ‘‘8 Mile Spring” taking all the stock we could 
find, 9 head. Met Alf. Young just starting away. Found some 
new flowers; also some crystals of quartz in dodecahedron, small, 
in the gravel; and had a pleasant ride of (10) miles. 


Tuesday, May 21, 1872. Willie and Lucy started for Kanab 
today. I expect to go tomorrow as I did not get my horse in 
time to go to K. this evening, but have hobbled her so I think I will 
find her easily tomorrow morning. 


Wednesday, May 22, 1872. Started out before breakfast to 
hunt my mare and went up as far as ‘““Dary [Dry ?] Cafion,” but 
did not find her. After breakfast, got Joel E.’s mule and found 
the band and my horse at the Miner’s Spring. At 20 minutes 
past five struck out and went to Kanab in about two hours, Met 
M & D [?], Dowe, John Steward’s team and Ed Stevenson with 
Ella and Sarah Stewart, the last three going to the City, the 
others to the saw mill. 

Thursday, May 23, 1872. Am going with Beaman.” Settled 
up with Prof. and at last got my field glass. Cost me $18 and 
$1.50 ex.—$19.50 and is a very good glass. Started for Johnson 
at noon and was very glad to get back again. Well, this is the 
last night I shall sleep here for some time. Have had a very 


“With this simple statement Bishop ends his connection with Powell's 
expedition. He had previously settled with the Major, but remained to finish 
his maps, afterward staying at Johnson’s settlement. He gives no reason for 
his sudden decision to go with Beaman. 
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pleasant time since I have been here with these good people and 
hope I may be situated so as to repay their kindness. I shall be 
lonesome enough when I get away, after having been here so 
long; but they will not miss me as I shall miss them for Mr. John- 
son and Elmer will be home and in the excitement of welcoming 
home the absent ones, they will forget the stranger of a month, 
but not entirely, I trust. Well good night, and “Dieu vous garde. 


Friday, May 24, 1872. At 10 A.M. all being ready, I 
started on Soph. to meet E. O. B. and Joe down on Paria road. 
Struck across to the east of the high butte at the mouth of the 
cafion, striking the road something of a mile farther east. Could 
not see anything of Beaman so I traveled on slowly. Stopped 
when opposite the flag point at Navajo Wells and let my horse 
feed for half an hour, hoping they might come up. But as they 
did not come I rode on for four or five miles and then stopped 
again under a shady tree for an hour, but still they did not come 
and I concluded to ride on to 12-mile gulch and go into camp hop- 
ing they might come up. Reached camping place, watered my 
horse up the gulch and then made preparations for a feast of 
fasting. Hobbled Soph., fixed a fire and my bed and tired and 
supperless fell off to sleep thinking of the good time they were 
having at home eating mush and milk, while I was fasting. Did 
not much feel like blessing those rascals for giving me the slip. 


Saturday, May 25, 1872. Up with the sun and off after 
my horse which I found after tracking for two hours—way back 
of the spring nearly two miles from where I had slept. Made a 
breakfast of water and feeling rather gaunt on account of my 
diet I started out for Paria. When I had traveled an hour or so 
I saw someone coming along the road and found him to be Joe’s 
brother going out to see what had kept him so long. I was glad 
enough to see him and partook of some of his luncheon with 
Darius-like relish, for I hungered. As he had learned from me 
where Joe was he concluded to return and we drove on together. 
The descent to the Paria is long and tortuous down a hill of hills 
nearly six miles; down into a desolate gulch hot and parched 
which opens out into a park of beauty; along the river grows a 
little forest of cottonwood and surrounding the park is a wall of 
painted hills crowned with vermilion cliffs. I named it ‘‘Painted 
Park.” We reached Paria settlement after winding down the 
valley through parks or valleys divided by narrow pass cafions 
and crossing the creek 23 times in about 5 miles. Beaman and 
Joe came just before dark and I bless ’em for my fast. 

Sunday, May 26, 1872. They did not get started on Friday 
until 1 o'clock and did not get out until dark at the Navajo Wells, 
so they camped there. This is a fearful hot place. I went up on 
the hills and got some new varieties of flowers, and then wrote 
and read—and thought. This settlement is in a widened valley 
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about three or four miles long walled on both sides. On the West 
the strata is tilted [pencil sketch in original notes] thus until a 
coal seam appears on the side of the cliff at ‘a,’ from which a 
fair quality of coal is obtained. There are ten or twelve families 
here all engaged in farming.* 


Monday, May 27, 1872. Hope to get started today by noon, 
and hence all is busy getting ready. While George was out getting 
the horses his mule fell through the top of the mountain into a 
crack and he came running down to get help to get him out. It 
was the “‘bydarndest” hole I ever saw for a mule to get into 
[pencil sketch in original notes]. He was riding along on good 
gravel top when all of a sudden his feet broke through and down 
he went ten or twelve (10-12) feet into a crevice. The hole he 
went through was not over 3 feet in diameter, and there was 
just room for his muleship to stand. The ground had caved in 
before the mule 8 or 10 feet and there was just a nice air hole to 
let the current be good. We were compelled to dig the gravel 
out six or eight feet long and five feet deep before we could get 
him out. The result of it all was, will not get off today. 


Tuesday, May 28, 1872.” 


Monday, June 3, 1872. Yesterday we came in from Clear 
Creek, 15 miles, and camped at Jacob's Pools. Here I met the 
celebrated John D. Lee of Mountain Meadow Massacre fame.” 
I had a long talk with him in reference to the robbing of the 
coaches [caches] at Paria and also regarding the Mountain Mea- 
dows affairs. He seemed to talk very freely and said he could 
prove that he was not on the ground at the time and that he 
opposed the whole affair in the council. Gave me considerable 
information regarding the unfortunate occurrence. Yet I must 
confess that some part of his statement don’t sound right in con- 


*Since 1872, nearly all farm land at Paria settlement has been washed 
out by floods, and the place abandoned. 

“Bishop makes no entry for this date, and his journal is blank for the 
five succeeding days. Beaman’s narrative, loc. cit., describes how the little 
party went on to John D. Lee’s new establishment at the mouth of the Paria, 
where they met one of Lee's wives and her seven children. Unable to cross the 
river because of high water, they turned back to Kanab by way of House Rock 
Valley. 

Seaman gives an extended account of this meeting with Lee. In October, 
two years later, Lee was arrested for his part in the Mountain Meadows Mas- 
sacre. After two trials, he was executed on March 23, 1877. His ‘confession, 
written after his conviction, is found in his Mormonism Unveiled, St. Louis, 1877, 
pp. 213-292. Five weeks after the encounter Bishop describes, Dellenbaugh 
visited Lee at his new home, “Lonely Dell.” See A Canyon Voyage, pp. 210- 
213, and a more detailed account in a printed letter to the Buffalo Express, 
pasted into Dellenbaugh’s manuscript diary, now in the New York Public 
Library. Beaman himself again saw Lee later in the summer, when he made 
his eventful visit to the Hopi villages in company with James Carlton. He left 
Kanab August 14 and returned there September 19. 
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nection with the statements of other parties. He says that 
there were a majority of the council who decided to help destroy 
the train thinking it the only course to be pursued, and that some 
of them were actually present and stained their hands with the 
blood of men, women, and children. He also stated that the 
causes which led to the unfortunate affair also to” 


‘Here, abruptly, Captain Bishop's diary ends. He did not continue through 
the Grand Canyon with Powell. The Deseret News, August 30, 1872, reports 
the Captain's arrival in Salt Lake City on August 28, in company with James 
tie oe and H. C. De Motte (see Utah Historical Quarterly, vol. VII, p. 


Letters of Captain F. M. Bishop to the Daily Pantagraph 
1871-72 


[Special Correspondence of the Pantagraph.] 


Powell’s Col. River Exp’ng Exp’tion, 
Camp No. 19, Head Cafion of Lodore, 
June 17, 1871* 


It was not our intention to have delayed so long the writing 
of a sketch of the starting of the expedition from Green River, 
Wyoming. But I find that we are no exception to the generality 
of mankind, for however good our intentions may be, we cannot 
control the disposition of the future. 


The expedition left Green River City on Monday, the 22d 
of May, amid the cheers of citizens and bearing with us their 
best wishes for a safe and successful trip through the perilous 
cahons to which we were going. 


As our little boats swung out into the swift current of the 
river, they seemed to spring forward as if endowed with life, and 
hardly had the echoing cheers died away among the wondering 
hills, ere we had left the station far astern, and were speeding on 
through valleys and cottonwood groves. Every object seemed 
to us to be new and novel. The hills were almost mountains, and 
little valleys were cafions. I am persuaded that most of the wire 
edge of our excessive admiration, or the romance, at least, has 
disappeared. We have passed through scenes whose labyrynth- 
ian pathway led through cliffs and mountains grand and impos- 
ing. It was in such places we found abundant material to feed 
the imagination and awaken every chord in man’s soul that thrills 
when Nature spreads her sublimest scenery around him, bidding 
to look and drink the cup so freely offered. 

There is another side to this picture, when the sterner part 
appears, and the one makes the other more acceptable; although 
I don’t know that any of us would object to the omitting of the 
tugging and lifting in getting our boats over the portages that we 
are compelled to make now and then. 

The role of our party is somewhat changed from what it was 
when we left the States, Mr. F. C. A. Richardson, of Chicago, 
assistant with barometer, having returned to the States, as it was 


*Reprinted from the Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington, Illinois, July 7, 1871. 
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found he was not rugged enough for the rough usage of the 
canons. And let me tell you, gentle readers, that Green River 
makes an awkward hand in a rapid, with our boats plunging 
through and over short, sharp waves five or six feet high, at the 
rate of ten or fifteen miles per hour. At this time we muster ten 
persons—Maj. J. W. Powell, Prof. A. H. Thompson, J. F. Ste- 
ward, S. V. Jones, E. O. Beaman, F. S. Dellenbaugh, W. C. Pow~- 
ell, A. J. Hattan, J. K. Hillers, and myself. 

The first fifty or sixty miles of our way presented nothing 
of especial interest except in the geological fields, which were 
rare. Up to this point we have passed through twenty-seven 
thousand feet of strata, running from miocene tertiary to silurian. 
Through this immense bed of rocks the river, by the ceaseless 
wear of ages, has cut its way, eroding a valley from one to fifteen 
miles wide, and displaying a volume of geological history hitherto 
unread. The rocks at this point being unfossiliferous their exact 
horizon is not determinable, but they are probably silurian. 

The mountains are covered with a growth of cedars and 
dwarf pines of two or three varieties. Along the river bottom 
are found the long leaf pine, box elder, cottonwood and chapparals 
of willow almost impenetrable. “Brown's Park,’ more generally 
known as “Brown's Hole,” is a valley some thirty miles long, and 
averaging about ten miles in width. The river flows through 
the park, as beautiful a stream of water as one could wish to see. 
For miles we floated gaily along, our three boats lashed side by 
side, while the Major read them Scott’s poems for our edifica- 
tion. But we are at the end of all this delightful sailing. Before 
me towers the ‘Iron Gate of Lodore,”’ of which it was formerly 
written, ““He who enters here abandons all hope.” For the next 
twenty-five miles it is one succession of rapid after rapid, and is 
undoubtedly the worst cafion of the river. We will enter it in 
a few short hours, and of the future we cannot tell. The mes- 
senger has just come from Green River, and brings us no mail. 
It has been sent on to Uintah. I might explain that we have been 
waiting here for several days for the return of Mr. Harrell, a 
gentleman who kindly took our mail matter from the head of the 
valley, and for whose return we have been waiting. 


I will write you again from the Uintah Mission. I am hoping 
to enjoy the pleasure of perusing the Pantagraph at Uintah. 


Yours truly, 
T. [F.] M. Bispop 
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Powell's Col. River Expl’ing Exp’tion, 
Camp No. 51, Gunnison’s Crossing, 
August 31st, 1871. 


Editor Pantagraph: Our camp presents to-night a 
picture not often seen in the rock-bound glens of Tump-in-kon- 
tu-weap, or The Stone House Land. 

The three boats lie moored by the rocky shore, just below 
us—while around the flickering camp fire are seated Prof. Thomp- 
son, Clem., (W. C. Powell) Fred., (F. S. Dellenbaugh), and Mr. 
Fred and Lyman Hamblin, two gentlemen who came in from 
Manti with the Major. Shadowy spectres come and go as the 
varying fire is bright or dim. Lizards of various hues steal from 
their hiding places and look as only lizards can. Running up on 
a rock, they turn their quaint little heads from side to side; now 
they squat down close to the rock, then, as if to see this (to them) 
strange spectacle, better, they suddenly lift up their bodies by 
straightening their little leqgs—repeating the process of up and 
down in a most ludicrous and laughable manner, at times stretch- 
their little necks until it would seem a court of inquest would be 
inevitable—then away they scamper—their long blue tails ever 
pursuing. Just back of our fire, up among the willows, the rest of 
the party are gathered, some talking, others singing; while Steward 
wakens the echoes and fills the air with familiar songs and airs 
on his harmonica. My letter of June left us before the Iron Gates 
of Lodore. 

Saturday afternoon, June 17th, all hands were piped to 
quarters, and we passed the Rubicon, and for eight days we 
toiled, exulted, wondered and feasted amid the grand, the su- 
blime, the majestic and the beautiful. Three or four miles from 
the entrance to Lodore, on the right side of the cafion, 2,000 feet 
above the river, the melting snow has cut a deep gorge through 
the wall, nearly to the level of the river; but when about a hun- 
dred feet from the water line, a much harder stratum was reached, 
with soft and easily eroded rocks underlying it, these softer beds 
have been worn out, forming a large and beautiful grotto. Sitting 
here in eternal shadow, listening to the ceaseless dropping of the 
water, you can look away up through the narrow crevice, 2,000 
feet or more, and see the deep blue of a cloudless sky, and know 
that the sun is shining and the thermometers register 98 and 99 
degrees in the shade; though it hardly seems so in this cool re- 
treat. At Disaster Falls, where the “No Name,” of the expedi- 
tion of 1869, was lost, we found a hundred-pound sack of flour 
that was secured from the wreck, but could not be taken on the 


*Reprinted from the Daily Pantagraph, September 14, 1871. 
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other boats. It had been lying there for two years and yet upon 
opening it, to our surprise, we found a crust of only half an inch 
in depth that appeared to be injured at all, the greater part of 
the flour being perfectly good. Our curiosity prompted us to try 
a baking of biscuits from the “No Name” flour; and, save a faint 
musty taste, they were excellent. Perhaps no better evidence 
could be produced in corroboration of the wonderful preservative 
power of this climate. June 23 saw us begin, and noon of the 24th 
finish, the portage of Hell’s Half Mile. 

Though not an elegant, yet a very expressive name, when 
applied to this rapid and fall. 

The evening of the 25th of June saw us at the mouth of the 
Yampa River—a tributary coming in from the western slope of 
the Rocky Mountains. Spent one week here, employed to good 
effect, by the members of the various departments. 

Geologically, we are passing up through the southern slope 
of the grand Uintah fold. Here we have the ribbon beds of well 
defined and distinct colors. Here also occur several interesting 
local folds, yet quite extensive. The rocks are carboniferous 
with some jurassic beds. Some of these upturned strata ridges 
are from two to three thousand feet above the river, very steep 
and ragged. One of these, which was climbed and measured by 
Prof. Thompson, Mr. Steward and myself, we found almost im-~- 
possible to scale. In one place the only resort was to creep up 
a crack or fissure in the rock, some thirty feet, by pressing with 
our hands and feet against one side and our backs against the 
other; and the comb finally reached was not over twenty feet 
wide, while on the side next the river it dropped down about a 
thousand feet in one step. July 3d we leave our camp, at the 
mouth of the Yampa, in Echo Park, and sail down into 


Whirlpool Cafion, 


so named from the whirling and eddying of the water in the deep 
and narrow channel. Camping at the mouth of a beautiful clear 
stream, we wait for the dawn of the national jubilee. At the first 
gray streak of morning, the slumbering echoes of the mountains 
were startled by a salute of fifty rounds, making up for lack in 
weight of metal by the resounding echoes that kept hurling our 
demonstrations from wall to wall. I must tell you of our Fourth 
of July dinner, gotten up by one of the boys, an amateur in this 
department. It consisted of ham and hot biscuits, dried fruit, 
apple pie, fresh peaches, tea, and mixed candies furnished 
“especially for the occasion” by Gunther, of Chicago. To us 
whose appetites have been sharpened by long rubbing against 
the cafion rocks, it was a kingly feast; and we ate it, being hungry, 
with a relish not surpassed by any in the land, even though they 
sit at a more sumptuous board. 
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Running through Whirlpool Cafion, we suddenly glide out 
of the gloomy walls of the cafion into a lovely little valley, where 
the river divides up into many channels, forming a cluster of 
islands, from which circumstance we gave it the name it now 
bears—‘‘Island Park.” At the foot of this park begins ‘‘Split 
Mountain” or ““Craggy Cafion.” Here occurs another fold, and 
the river cuts through the main ridge; and owing to the dip of 
the strata, the rocks are eroded into ragged broken walls, pre- 
senting a wild and picturesque view. 

Out of Craggy Cafion, and we enter the broad, desolate 
Uintah Valley, and have run back through the various rocks to 
the Triassic, Jurassic, Cretaceous and Tertiary, which occur in 
the valley. The various and varied coloring of the beds—run- 
ning from red through buff, blue, brown, chocolate and a mix- 
ture of all, without combining—gives a soft and very pleasing 
effect. Some sections have been prolific in fossil remains. Belem- 
nites, polyps, unios, spirifers, melania, paludina, reptilian re- 
mains, and many other fossils from the various ages and periods, 
have found their way into the collections thus far. 

At the foot of Craggy Cafion we found a large number of 
inscriptions in Indian hieroglyphics, a copy of which I send you, 
as photographed “‘on the spot by our special artist,” Mr. E. O. 
Beaman. ‘They are supposed to be of Moquis origin, and are 
undoubtedly very old. 

At Uintah the Major found it necessary to go to Salt Lake 
City, as Mr. Hamblin, who was to meet us at the mouth of the 
Dirty Devil, had not succeeded in finding the mouth of said 
stream; and the Major went out, to meet us below with supplies. 
Leaving us on the 11th day of July, we saw him no more until 
Aug. 30th, when we met him here—125 miles below the mouth of 
Uintah River—and at the foot of Lignite Cafon. We are now 
about 400 miles from Green River City; have run about 200 miles 
of Cafion, nearly the same number of rapids, made about 100 
portages, and have a topographical and geological map of the en- 
tire distance, and of tributary streams, from one to fifty miles 
back from the Green. Our last cafion—Desolation—was about 
seventy or seventy-five miles long, and may very appropriately 
be styled a Tertiary Cafion, as the rocks all belonged to that 
period. The Cafion seems to have been cut through an immense 
plateau—from 2500 to 3000 feet deep—and presents, when seen 
from the summit, a view of the most wild and terrible desolation. 
The walls are eroded in every direction by the action of the ele- 
ments, leaving ridges, spurs, buttressed walls, tall spires with 
bastioned and fluted bases, deep sinuous gorges, dark gulches, 
frowning cafions, and moraines that they bring in, forming by 
far too many rapids for our ease and comfort, yet, for scenic 
beauty unsurpassed, 
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Just below our present camp we pass Castle Valley, so 
named from the castle-like appearance presented by the rocks— 
as eroded. 

The party are all in excellent health; and in a day or two we 
will be on our dangerous way again, all gay and happy, rejoic- 
ing that Ka-pu-rats, or Pa-ni-av—the Water Captain—is with us 
again. For mortal as we are, like mortals, we could but feel 
anxious as we floated amid the silence of “Desolation,” for our 
Major's safe return. 

Duty calls—and duty’s call must be obeyed. More anon. 


Very truly 
F. M. Bishop. 


[The photograph enclosed with the above letter, represents 
a collection of very rude figures sculptured on a wall of sandstone 
rock, They resemble a child’s first efforts at drawing animals 
on a slate. Among them the elk can be readily recognized; also 
several figures apparently meant either for the antelope or the 
Rocky Mountain sheep; something possibly intended for the buf- 
falo; men; several things somewhat resembling hands with the 
fingers spread, &c., &c.—Editor Pantagraph.] 


Ill 


Colorado River Expl'ing Expe’tion, 
Camp No. 94, Val’y of Kaibab Mt., Ariz., 
January Ist, 1872. 


Dear Pantagraph: After wishing your many readers a 
happy New Year, let me give you a brief synopsis of what we 
have done since I last wrote, and of the work that claims our at- 
tention at this stage of the expedition’s labor. 


To give anything like a full and detailed description of the 
country through which we were carried while voyaging on the 
Green and Colorado, would be simply impossible, within the lim- 
ited space of a letter, even were it within the reach and power 
of language to give an adequate idea of the splendor of the scen- 
ery in these great natural galleries. 


After leaving Camp Gunnison, at the foot of Gray Cafion, 
we wound through a valley some 30 or 40 miles, enjoying the cool 
shade of cottonwood groves that covered the banks, and relieved 
the wearisome monotony of rocks, bleak and desolate, that had 
claimed us so long within the walls of Desolation Cafion. 


*Reprinted from the Daily Pantagraph, February 6, 1872. 
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For miles we sailed along, our three boats lashed together, 
thinking of the past, as one of the party read some poems, from 
Scott, Tennyson, Longfellow, or Whittier. Sometimes floating 
thus, with a good current bearing us swiftly along, we are lost in 
a dreamy reverie, wondering what is before us, when a sudden 
bend in the river brings to our ears the dull, ominous roar of an- 
other rapid around the corner; or it may be that our dream of 
peace is disturbed by the harsh grating of the iron keels upon a 
rocky shingle or shoal; then and there, quickly severing the band 
of our union, and at times necessitating a plunge bath for several 
of us, while the hero of our bard is ingloriously swept into obliv- 
ion. Thus the days wear away as we drift deeper and still deeper 
into unknown cafions and dangers. 


Among the many objects of interest noted in the valley, let 
me mention one. I refer to a large mass or bed of aragonite, 
through which the river seems to have cut its channel, as the bed 
may be easily traced by the shining white surface of the rocks, in 
contrast with the dull sandstone and mud. The signal to land 
was given and we examined these hills of pearl spar, as they 
proved to be, which form quite a prominent feature of the east 
bank of the river at this point. The deposition of the bed is due 
to thermal action, and the masses present a rough exterior, as if 
composed of segments of spheres, while the interior shows the 
most beautiful radiated structure. A more extended examination 
the following day disclosed many new beauties, among which 
was a cave of peculiar shape, situated near the top of a hill, some 
eighty or ninety feet above the river level. The mouth of the 
cave, in the widest part of the opening, did not exceed two feet, 
extending back about ten feet, in shape like the upper half of a 
crescent. Mr. Steward and myself spent two or three hours in 
exploring the cavern, which proved to be an extensive one for 
so strange a shape, being in form like a crescent, or the segment 
of a sphere within a sphere. The floor of the cave apparently 
having been formed by the undermining and sinking of the lower 
beds. The walls were thickly studded with almost every con- 
ceivable form of aragonite, from stalactitic and perforated scroll, 
to a coral like floscalcii of most beautiful pearly luster. We ex- 
plored the cave for about a hundred feet back, and then owing 
to the darkness, as we had no means of making any artificial 
light, were compelled to cease. Besides the darkness there was 
a peculiar music to the bounding rocks that we threw ahead, as 
feelers, that warned us back from the sounding chasm. Four days 
from Gunnison we tied up for camp at the mouth of San Rafael 
river, lat. 39 deg., 30 min. N.; long. 111 deg. W. 

From this point it was decided to send out parties to take 
topographical notes on the valley of the San Rafael, and also 
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of the country lying east of us in the direction of Sierra La Salle 
Mts.—Mr. C. Powell and myself going towards the Sierras, and 
the Maj. and party going up the San Rafael. 

Clement and I found our route one of the most bare and deso- 
late imaginable. For miles nothing but barren rocks, lacking 
even the almost universal bunch grass and sagebrush so preva- 
lent in this section, spread out like a desert of white sand. When 
we had traveled about two hours we found our pathway cut off 
by a cafion some fifty feet deep worn out of the sandstone, and 
presenting one unbroken wall for two or three miles; in fact we 
found no break until we broke for the hills, doubling the cut, if 
not the cape. 

Some ten miles from camp we found a pleasant contrast to 
the hitherto uninviting monotony of sand and rock, consisting 
of a beautiful valley—a genuine strip of “God's country’’—with 
groves of oak, cottonwood and cedar, while beyond rose a line of 
glittering white sandstone mounds, capped in the distance by the 
cliffs towards which we were pressing. Down into the valley 
of groves by an easy path we wound our way, until the grim wall 
of the opposite side bade us try some other course. In finding a 
way of exit we were by accident led into a narrow ravine, in 
which we were pleased to find a cool spring of delicious water, 
flowing into a cave some twenty by one hundred feet, with moss 
and ferns growing in profusion. Leaving this cool retreat with 
canteens freshly filled we made our way over the mounds, and 
after traveling eight hours from the time we left camp, finally 
reached the butte where we desired to take the topography of 
the country lying east of the Green. You can easily imagine how 
cheering it was to find that the butte offered the most delightful 
shade beneath its majestic walls, cool and inviting to our weary 
bodies. In fact, dear Pantagraph, it was decidedly too cool, 
inviting us to walk around the huge sentry box, only to find one 
unbroken front, two miles around it, and in no place five hun- 
dred feet thick; the entire wall seeming to have been driven up 
out of the earth by one mighty blow, from six to eight hundred 
feet. It was a grand sight to walk along by the foot of the cliff 
with hardly a trace of anything in the form of talus, the whole 
mass of dark red sandstone resting upon a smooth bed of white 
rock; yet the grandeur had a tinge of bitterness with all its beauty 
as we were compelled to walk some four miles further to reach 
a point sufficiently elevated to answer our purpose. When, at 
last, we had completed our work, we found that we were some 
sixteen miles from camp, and the sun but an hour high. To add 
to the unpleasantness of the situation just at this time, we dis- 
covered that our supply of water was nearly exhausted, and I 
presume no one was ever more agreeably surprised than we were, 
to find a pocket of excellent water not a hundred yards from where 
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we began to descend the cliffs. Strange as it may appear, we 
found quite a large number of siredons in this pool, some of them 
nearly three inches long, although the pocket was about eighteen 
hundred feet (1800) above the river. 

With considerable difficulty we reached the valley of groves, 
and after once or twice barely escaping without broken necks, 
succeeded in clambering down the side of the wall with the aid 
of a cedar torch, and at 9 o'clock concluded to lie down on a few 
willows, supperless and blanketless, and wait until morning, sleep 
being a doubtful question. 

When nearly back to the river we heard the expedition 
signal, three shots in succession, and soon met Major Powell and 
Sergeant Hillers coming out to bring us water, fearing we had 
failed to find a supply and were suffering from the intense heat. 
There are times when one feels the poverty of language, when it 
is hard to express one’s feelings; and although Providence had 
led us by cool pools, yet we felt grateful, for the spirit was the 
same that prompted those who brought us relief. 

Just before reaching the boats, which were packed and ready 
to start, one having already moved down to meet us, the rain 
began to come down in torrents—driving us under an overhang- 
ing cliff two or three hundred feet high, at the head of Labyrinth 
Cafion, where the other boats joined us. In twenty minutes from 
the time it began to rain, for two miles along the cliffs the water 
poured over the walls in myriads of cascades, falling without a 
break until they plunged into the river. One of these cascades 
was of a dark umber color, and had the appearance of dust and 
steam rolling down in a mingled mass—boiling and roaring like 
a tornado, Every gully and ravine was soon transformed into a 
rushing stream, all eager to join the brimming river. 

Further down in the cafion this and the following day we 
saw hundreds of these cascades falling from the tops of vertical 
walls nearly a thousand feet. Many of the streams were quite 
large when falling from the edge of the cliff, but would disappear 
long before reaching the foot, and then gather again on some 
broad rock and spring off for another trial. So the battle went 
on between wind, water and rock, and the final issue none can 
doubt—the rocks must give way. To us it was a strange, beau- 
tiful scene, full of wonder and fancy. Thirteen days from Camp 
Gunnison, and we have passed through Labyrinth and Stillwater 
Cafions, and were at the junction of the Grand and Green rivers, 
from which union flows the dark, turbulent waters of the Colo- 
rado, and 

Cataract Cafion, 


with its lofty crags, frowned upon us from the strongholds and 
columns of Sin-av-to-weap. The junction takes place in one of 
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the wildest, most unfrequented spots on the American continent. 
Coming from the western bend of Green River, just before it 
loses its identity, directly before us towered the walls of Grand 
River Cafion—apparently but the continuation of the _one 
through which we were passing—and not until right at the junc- 
tion could the three cafions be seen. 

Neither the Grand nor the Green seems to flow one into the 
other, but both are blended together and disappear in the Colo- 
rado River, 

The walls of all the cafions are from 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
high, near the junction principally limestone quite prolific in fos- 
sils of the carboniferous age. Above the general surface of the 
canon walls the country presents a weird, spectre-like picture. 
The erosion of the softer strata above the limestone has left thou- 
sands of isolated columns and buttes, with as many different forms; 
some alone; others in groups; while others, still, seem to be fenced 
about by walls of rock; hence its name — Sin-av-to-weap, or 
Spirit Land. 

Four days at the Junction and then we enter Cataract Cafion, 
the terror of the river. This cafion is about forty-five miles long, 
and is one prolonged cataract from beginning to end. 

The rocks are huge masses of ragged angular limestone that 
lash the immense volume of water, rushing over and around them, 
into a perfect fury, making the very walls tremble in their rage. 
It was one long battle with the power of the river in which we 
were roughly handled, yet were the victors. Some days our run 
would log but a mile, or a mile and a quarter, and then it would 
be stop for repairs. In one of these portages with the line—that 
is, letting the boat down over the rapids with lines—the “Nelly 
Powell” caught the boys napping, shot out into the current, in 
whose giant grasp she was whirled away and down over the 
rapid as though held by reeds. Fortunately for us, she took time 
to whirl through the dizzy circle of an eddying waltz, at the 
foot of the rapid, giving us time to catch her again—for over the 
next cataract, and the “Nelly” would have been among the things 
that have been. 

On, on we go to the “Devil’’ as fast as oars and water can 
take us; but in this case it is to the Dirty Devil River that we are 
going, and all are eager to see this stream, which to us is the 
bearer of welcome news—no more rapids this year. Twenty- 
nine days from Gunnison, and we pull up at the mouth of the 
Dirty Devil, on short rations. 

Three days here, and we are off again for the Paria River, 
at the head of Marble Cafion. Leaving the Dirty Devil, we 
enter Mound Cajion, which extends to the mouth of the San 
Juan River, coming in from the western slope of the Rocky 
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Mountains. Passing this stream without stopping, we sail into 
the deep portal of Monument Cajfion, and at noon of the fifth 
day's run from the “Dirty Devil,” stopped at Music Temple, 
where the expedition of 1869 had a picnic dinner. This temple of 
nature is one of the grandest we have yet seen. From the river, 
following up a narrow cafion, you are suddenly stopped in a 
large amphitheater with lofty ceiling, arched and carved by na- 
ture’s own agents. There, at the base of the wall farthest from the 
sunlight, is a placid pool of water, while around you are banks of 
moss and ferns, through which trickles the water in limpid drops. 
At the entrance is a fine grove of tall cottonwood, and a little 
further a thicket of oak and box-elder; all adding to the beauty 
of the scene. The fierce rays of old Sol never yet have pene- 
trated this beautiful grotto, for the opening is to the north, and 
the walls are deep and narrow. We saw here, engraved upon 
the wall-rock, the names of the ill-fated three who lost their lives 
in Grand Cafion in 1869 (the Howland brothers and William 
Dunn). The next day we reached the Crossing of the Fathers— 
El Vado de La Padre—meeting supplies and mail, up to the 
Ist of September. On the 10th of October, Major Powell left 
us for Salt Lake City, and four days after we pulled out for the 
Paria, 38 miles distant, at which point we arrived in nine days. 
Spent from October 25th to December 5 in getting from the Paria 
River to within eight miles of Kanab, a distance easily made in 
five days with a pack train. With the exception of 40 miles in 
Cataract Cafion, the run from Gunnison down to the Paria Riv- 
er, where we left the boats, a distance of 280 miles, was like sailing 
over the Mississippi, in many places the current being hardly 
perceptible, most of the labor required being used in propelling 
our boats. More anon. I am very truly yours, 


F. M. Bishop. 


IV 


Colorado River Ex. Ex., Camp 94, 
Kanab, Utah, Feb., 1872. 


Dear Pantagraph:—There is something in the gloomy 
silence of ancient ruins which has a deep, subtle influence upon 
the mind of a thoughtful observer. He cannot stand or walk 
over the shattered, broken and decaying relics of a nation with- 


‘Reprinted from the Daily Pantagraph, March 27, 1872. 
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out feelings of sadness and regret at the fate of the busy throngs 
that once swept where he now stands, amid the most profound 
stillness. What a history of triumphs or defeats, of exultations 
or tears, may lie buried beneath the dust of decay, known only to 
the mouldering damps of oblivion. 


Nature has not been the sole worker in the cafions of the 
Colorado, nor on the cliffs and in the valleys of this wilderness 
of rocks. Everywhere, on mountains, in valleys, and in caves, 
are scattered the relics of a once numerous people. What are 
these relics or evidences of former occupation? you ask. I an- 
swer, the ruins of villages long since deserted. Keva’s, or temples 
of worship, buried by the accumulated dust of centuries; houses 
of stone and dwellings in caves; histories written in hieroglyphics 
upon cliffs and cafion walls; fragments of pottery of every de- 
scription, colored and plain; pathways up seemingly inaccessible 
cliffs by footholds cut in the rock, and ladders of poles; but the 
hands that wrought and the feet that once trod these mountain 
paths are gone—all these are relics of former occupation, for they 
are not found here and there merely, but are everywhere. 


Some of the houses we examined in Mound and Monument 
Cafions were quite large. One with the walls perfect on three 
sides, was built on the point of a cliff. Its length was some 
eighteen or twenty feet, by about fifteen in breadth, and two 
stories high. Leading from this main building was an under- 
ground passage, formed by a fissure, or opening in the rocks 
underneath the surface, connecting it with a small fort-like de- 
fense, or walled inclosure, built on the extreme point of the cliff. 
This passage was so choked by fallen slabs of stone that we were 
unable to follow it except for a short distance at either end. This 
preparation would imply some acquaintance with defensive war- 
fare, though rude perhaps, and the presence of a somewhat for- 
midable enemy. But in houses and among cliffs that once echoed 
the sounds of industry, or the ringing shout of war, all is now si- 
lent, save the soughing of the tempest harbinger, and the mut- 
tering roar of the thunder. And save the echoing shouts of our 
party, that seemed almost frightened at itself, no human voice 
has broken this terrible silence for long centuries, perhaps. It is 
a noticeable fact that these ruins are found almost the entire 
length of the cafion, from Green River City to Callville. They are 
scattered along the valley of the Uintah, back to the foot of the 
mountains; abound along the valleys of Great Salt Lake, Utah 


Lake, and in all the valleys leading to the great Cafion of the 
Colorado. 


There is a tradition among the Shenomos, or Moquis Indians, 
to the effect that their tribes once lived over this entire country, 
and that disease and war have finally reduced them to the little 
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handful now living in the “Seven Cities” of northern Arizona, 
which seems quite probable. At the Crossing of the Fathers, as 
also at the Paria we met bands of Navajos, the inveterate foe of 
the Moquis, coming over to the settlements to trade their wares 
for horses. It is wonderful to me with what skill the Navajo 
blankets (palcladdi) are woven. All of the work is done by. the 
hand with implements of the rudest construction, yet some of the 
designs are unique and beautiful. They manufacture three va- 
rieties of these blankets. One used for saddle blankets is gen- 
erally about four feet long and two and a half to three feet wide, 
and woven in various designs of different colored wool. Another, 
called the “Squaw blanket,” is about a third larger, commonly 
black, with red stripes at the ends. These are worn by the 
squaws. A third, worn by the men, is from five to six feet long 
and about four wide, and of various colored stripes. Many of 
the blankets are so tightly woven as to be completely waterproof, 
the hardest rains failing to penetrate or soak through them. 

While we were lying at Paria River, Mr. Jacob Hamblin 
and party spent one night in our camp, on their way from Fort 
Defiance to Kanab, having a small band of Navajos with them, 
and quite a stock of their blankets and buckskin to trade. Among 
the lot he showed me a very large finely made blanket that had 
taken a squaw seventy days to make. It was of fine black wool 
with other and brighter colors woven in. She wanted a mare and 
colt in exchange for it. The blanket was placed in the museum 
at Salt Lake City, by Mr. Hamblin. 

It is amusing to see with what derision the Navajos treat 
the Piutes, while the former are as a nation, a fine athletic and in- 
telligent lot of men, well dressed and equipped for Indians; the 
Piutes are a poor, miserable, dirty, sleepy, ill-favored and half 
naked set of lazy beggars, their clothing consisting for the most 
part of the rabbit skin robes, samples of which may be seen in the 
museum of the Normal University. 

One evening not long since, Ash-tish-skal, a war chief, and 
five of his band, including two of his chiefs, ““Bear’’ and “Ante- 
lope,” camped with us at “Camp 94,” and during the fore part of 
the night, and well on to midnight, it was a gay and festive scene, 
in which the Indians were the principal actors, notwithstanding 
“Dialect” declares: 


There ain’t much fun in an Injun; 

If there is it is deepish down, 

And don't crop out at uncommon times, 
As it does it in a mule, or clown.” 


Our party had gathered around the Navajos’ camp fire, and 
were laughing and talking with them as best we could, when 
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someone proposed a dance, which was agreed upon, on condition 
that we would all join in. Just imagine the scene. A clear winter 
night; a bright camp fire among the willows in the bed of a creek; 
dark spectral like cliffs, in the background, and an Indian dance 
around the fire. Major and Mrs. Powell, Prof. and Mrs. Thomp- 
son and the rest of our party and the Navajos, all mixed together, 
singing to us words without meaning, and circling round and 
round and round, until tired with laughing, hopping and singing 
we break the circle shouting so that the echoes ring again. 

Next comes a song by the Navajos, after which “Mellicanna”’ 
(Americans), sing for our dusky visitors, while the tobacco and 
cigarette papers are passed along. And now the farce begins. 

The chief, Antelope, a young brave, in whom there is a vein 
of dry humor, imitates the American style of smoking, standing 
up in front of the fire, his hands crowded into imaginary pockets, 
as he chews and smokes his cigar with the most stolid indiffer- 
ence, while those around him are convulsed with laughter. Then 
for the second part of the first act, imitated Mel-li-can-na, warm- 
ing by a camp fire, vigorously rubbing his hands, and shuddering 
as he turned from side to side before the burning brands. All of 
which may be seen, but cannot be described, for it was the ex- 
pression of face in each character that was sure to bring the 
laugh. 

Thus were we treated to caricature, not only of our pe- 
culiarities as a nation, but were favored with a like dish served 
on Mormon eccentricities, and others served on Comanches, 
Moquis (mo kes), Sioux, Northern Utes, and last, but most 
ludicrous, the Poe Utes. In taking off these he seemed to de- 
light, favoring us with several representations of P[al]iute life. I 
am at a loss to know with what to compare this scene, for he re- 
sembled nothing but a P[a]iute, unless it was a toad, sitting bold 
upright before a fire, holding its head in its fore paws, etc., chang- 
ing position now and then, begging “‘tobac,” and with all present- 
ing the appearance of the most disconsolate and abject toady in 
the universe. Thus the night wore away. 

On December we began measuring a base line for a series 
of triangulations. Commencing at a point half a mile from Kanab, 
the line runs due south, nearly ten miles, and has been a slow 
ae of work, having been measured by fourteen feet leveling 
rods. 

Others have been employed in erecting monuments on prom- 
inent points of the Vermilion cliffs, that form the northern walls 
of Kanab valley, also on Kaibab or Buckskin mountain and the 
cliffs of Paria Plateau, a broad table lying south and west of the 
Paria River, and east of Kaibab Mountain. The major has been 
employed most of the time in talking with and feeding the few 
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lodges of Pai Utes that have been here since about the first of 
January, and I trust has unraveled many of the knotty problems 
of the origin of mankind, for the Pai Ute legends are a wonder- 
ful source of knowledge. It is almost a pity Dr. Darwin had not 
waited just a little longer with his development theory, for in 
such an event he might have [been] spared that wonderful cre- 
ation of his active mind. 


The great excitement in this section, is the discovery of 
gold at different points in Grand Cafion. At the mouth of Dia- 
mond River, there seems to be the greatest fever, and hundreds 
are off to the diggings to make a raise before high water, which 
will put an effectual stop to all work in the narrow cafions, for a 
while at least. In the necessarily undeveloped state of the new 
locations, it is impossible to give even a guess as to the probable 
result. They may prove valuable and they may not. In the 
placer diggings now worked, the gold found is very fine, and re- 
quires nice work to catch it, so that raw hands are not likely to 
make many fortunes per week for some time yet. 


While we are enjoying the most delightful spring weather 
here, the intelligence comes over the wires, of terrible snow 
storms along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, and of the 
general blockade of the road with a fair prospect of our having 
no mail for some time to come. 

Major and Mrs. Powell are off for Washington to spend 
the next few months. Mr. E. O. Beaman, the photographer of 
the expedition, has withdrawn his interest in the same, and is 
now in Salt Lake fitting out for private operations among the 
mines and mountains. Nearly one-half of the members of the 
expedition who left Green River City last May, have ceased to 
be members thereof, for reasons best known to themselves, and 
I fear the cataracts of Marble Cafion, will be a rough introduc- 
tion to the ups and downs of cafion life for the uninitiated. 


A good trail for pack animals has been found, following 
down Kanab Wash to the foot of Marble Cafion at the south end 
of Kaibab Mountain. Going down to the river at this point in 
January, we found the grass green, flowers in blossom, and 
plenty of mosquitoes ready to bite. At this time there are five 
points known along “Grand Cafion’’ at which supplies may be 
taken in to the river, for use next summer. 


Hoping the snow blockade will soon be run, I am very 


truly yours, 
paaee F. M. Bishop. 
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Tab-u, 1 
_To-quan-er, 178 
Walker, 5, 6, 
crossing of the Colorado, 58 
depredations, 1, 12, 72, 94 
encountered by Powell expedi- 
tion, 184, 1 
entertainment, 218 
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farms, 69, 105, 125, 178, 179 

fort, 118 

give Powell information re: Colo- 
rado River country, 150, 151 

quides, 161 

hieroglyphics, 175, 232, 243, 244 

lodges, 42 


murder members of Powell ex- 
pedition, 140-142, 144, 147, 
148 


pottery, 198, 202-204 
ruins, 14, 26, 56, 65, 116, 117, 120, 
127,991305914729178, 202, 249, 
250 
trade with, 2, 45, 179 
treaties with, 1521530179 
tribes 
Chemehuevi, 
Cocopah, 4 
Hopi, 56, 202; see 
Mogqui visited 
by Beaman, 237 
by Powell, 149, 152 
Mojave, 4, 123 
Moqui (Pueblo, Shinumos), 
250; see also 
Hopi 
hieroglyphics, see In- 
dians, hieroglyphics 
pottery, 198, 204 
Tuins; | 22peDO OD, 116; 
11 Zee 47; 
178, 202, 249, 250 
Age 210219027), 249- 


treaty with, 152, 153 
ie (Piute), 1, 69, 122, 
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Pueblo, see Moqui 

Shinumos, 250, see Moqui 

Shivwit, 140, 151 
Sse raeern nt? 72: 


Uinkaret, 151, 161 
Ute, 3, 34, 58, 69, 75, 105, 
178, 179, 217; see Indians, 
Agency 
Inscriptions, 4, 46, 56, 78, 171, 249 
Instruments, scientific used by Powell 
expedition, 75, 82 
Insurance, 159 
Iron, 126 
Iron Gate of Lodore, 240 
Irrigation, 125 
ditch, 110 
of Colorado River country con- 
sidered, 14, 32 
Island Park, 33, 42, 86, 103, 176, 243 
Islands in White River, 182 
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Bailey, 150, 153 
Jacobs Pools, 237 
Jennies Cave, 235 
Jessum, José, 3 
Jnodar, E. L. Hall, 162 
Johnson 
Diadamia (Damie), 221, 222; see 
also Carlton, Diadamia 
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Jennie, 222, 223 

Joel, 232 

Julia, 222, 230 

Lovina, 229 

Nephi, 212, 224, 227, 229 

Sixtus, 226, 227 

W. D., Mrs., 226, 230 

We Ube ‘school, 223 

William, 211-213, 225, 234 

Willis’ D., 217, 220, 221, 230 
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eye 210; 216, 218-2205, 227, 


Hole, 175 
Journal of 
Francis Marion Bishop, 7, 8, 157, 
159-238 
George Y. Bradley, 4, 6, 31-73 
Frémont, 2 
Jones, S. V., 220 
Powell, J. W.. 6, 125-131 
No. 2, 134-139 
Sumner, Jack, 6, 113-124 
controversies re: 111, 112 
Thompson, Almon Harris, 1 
Judd, Nap, 227, 233 
Julien, Denis, 3, 4 
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Kaibab Forest, 209 
Kanab 
Utah, 204- be. 209-211 
dance at, 212 
Mormon life at, 212-235 
Powell in, 150 
Wash, 210 
Kansas City, Missouri, 163 
Kelly, Charles, 4, 8 
editor of Bishop journal, 159-238 
King, Clarence, 20 
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Kingfisher 
Canyon, 33, 95, 168 
Creek, 168 
Fork, 33 
Kitty Clyde’s Sister (boat), 31, 74, 
Oo ish S119 
misadventures to, 119 
Kuechle, Katherine M., 18 
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Labyrinth 
Canyon, 196, 200, 247 
mapped, 
Park, 201 
Lake 
Mr., 125 


Como, 159 
La Miletan A., 159 
La Sal Mountains, 197, 198 
Latter-day Saints Church Historian’s 
Office, 8, 150 
Lava, 69, 138, 139, 143, 160 
Falls, 130, 131 
flow, 121, 138, 143, 161 
Layton, Mr., 178, 179 
Leaping Brook, 173 
Lecture by Powell, 145-147 
Lee, John D., 118, 226, 237 
Lee’s Ferry, 118 
Leroux, Antoine, 4 
Leithead, Bishop, 144 
Letters 
Captain F. M. Bishop to Daily 
pre? 195, 216, 224, 239- 


O. G. Howland to the Denver 
eg Mountain News, 15, 95- 
1 
Captain Walter H. Powell to the 
Chicago Evening Journal, 15, 
90-92 
Major J. W. Powell 
to pe Chicago Tribune, 15, 


to Be Richard Edwards, 86, 


to Dr. Henry King, 87, 88 
Library of Congress, Bradley manu- 
script in, 17 
Life insurance, 159 
Life in the Rocky Mountains, Ferris, 
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Lignite, 134 
Canyon, 49, 243 
Lily Buttes, 198, 200 
Limestone, 24, 116, 121, 128, 130, 135- 
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Little 
James A., Jacob Hamblin, 150 
Browns Hole, 34 
Colorado (Colorado Chiquita, 
a) River, 24, 61, 119, 129, 


Mountains, 187 
White River, 22, 114, 190, 192 
Lizards, 241 
Locusts, 52 
Lodge Pole Creek, 29, 45 
Lodore Canyon, 40, 81, 84, 95, 172 
altitude of, 96 
mapped, 222 
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Mace, Mr., 226 
Macomb exploration, 6 
Magnesia, 121 
Maid of the Cajfion (boat), 31, 74, 
83, 85, 113, 118, 120, 122, 225 
misadventures to, 83, 118, 120, 
122225 
Mail, 123, 144, 170, 171, 178, 184, 
195, 210, 216, 217, 220, 222, 240 
Mangum, John, 232, 233 
Manly, William Lewis, 5, 6 
Maps, 243 
first of Colorado River, 13, 156 
prepared, 149, 216, 217 
Yampa River, 175 
Marble, 24, 27, 116, 118, 121, 128 
130, 138 
Canyon, 24, 127, 143, 248, 253 
altitude of, 24 
geological formation of, 136 
Marine fossils, 32, 50 
Maryen, James, 162 
Masonry in Utah, 156, 157 
Marston, E., 41 
parva 94,- 140-142, 144, 147, 148, 
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Mather, William, 19 
Maxwell's Ranch, 160 
McEntee (or MacEntire), Mr., 210, 
222 
Meadow larks, 80 
Medicine Bow River, 159 
Meeker massacre, 184 
Melania, fossils, 166, 167, 191, 243 
Melons, 122, 144 
Melvin Falls, 189 
Memorial to Powell expedition, 12 
Merrimac River, 52 
Mesa County's Big Ditch, 110 
Mesquite, 119, 129 
Mess kit, 100 
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Metamorphic rock, 138, 160 
Midland Investment Company, 156 
Mileage from source to mouth of 
Colorado River, 27 

Mille-craqg Bend of the Colorado, 23 
Miller 

Henry W., 72 

ugh Testimony of the Rocks, 


Miners spring, 235 
Mining, 123, 228, 232 
Minnows, 195 
Mississippi River traversed by Powell, 
Missouri Advocate, report re: Ash- 
ley's explorations, 3 
Missouri Historical Society, 4 
Mojave, see Indians 
Moluscoids, fossils, 137 
Monument 
Canyon, 24, 58, 127, 128, 143, 
249 
mileage through, 27 
Formation, 137 
Monuments 
ancient, 172 
erected by Powell expedition, 252 
natural, 135, 137 
Moqui, see Indians 
Morgan 
Commercial College, 156 
Dale L., “Introduction” to Powell 
documents, 1-8 
John, 156 
Mormon 
life at Kanab, 212-235 
at Salt Lake City, 160 
missionaries aid Powell, 10 
mores commented on by Bishop, 
160, 206, 219-221 
Valley, 25 
Mormonism Unveiled, Lee, 237 
Morss 
Charles H., 17 
Charles H., Mrs., 17 
18h Ms AY, 
Elizabeth (Mrs. Jacob C.) 30 


Mosquitoes, 43, 44, 105 
Mound Canyon, 23, 27, 143, 248 
Mount 

Dellenbaugh, 94 

Lena, named for Selena Bake- 

well, 170 

Morris, N. Y., 19 

Nebo, 160 

Trumbull, 210 
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Meadows Massacr 
sheep, 34, 57, 58, oot “6. 117 
175, 181, 193 
Mountains, origin of, 76 
Muddy Springs, Utah, 160 
Mule, 231, 237 
Munsell, Frank E., 229 
Murder of members of Powell ex- 
pedition, 140-142, 144, 147, 148 
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Hall, Colorado River, 117 
Temple, 128, 249 
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inscribed along Green and Colo~ 
shy rivers, 4, 46, 56, 78, 171, 


members of Powell expeditions, 
place, 2 
Narrow Canyon, 23, 27, 143 
geological formation ae 136, 137 
Natural bridge, 187, 190 
Navajo 
blankets, 221, 249, 251 
Indians, see Indians 
Springs, 221 
Wells, 236 
Nebeker 
Ash, 160, 161, 228, 233 
Henry, 144 
Needles 
The, 27 


Ariz., 4 
Nellie Powell (boat), 165-167, 169, 
aa 185, 187, 188-191, 195, 201, 
misadventures to, 169, 189, 248 
New Tracks in North America, Bell, 
6218152 
New York Public Library, 17 
Stanton Collection in, 112 
Newberry, J. S., 119 
Newburyport Library, 18 
“Newspaper Reports of Powell Ex- 
pedition’s End,” 140-148 
Nibley, Preston, Pioneer Stories, 94 
Nine Mile Creek, 189 
No Name (boat), 31, re 74, 81, 96, 
97, 108, 172, 241, 
misadventures to, 26 81, 96, 172, 


Norris, Alcinda Jane, 110 
Oo 
Oak trees, 117, 197, 246, 249 
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Oberlin College, 19 


. Observations 
scientific, 127-129, 167-169, 173, 
203, 205, 214, 215 


Obsidian, fossils, 167 

Ohio River traversed by Powell, 19 

Old Spanish Trail Crossing, 193 

Omaha Republican, 11 

Oraibi (Hopi village), 152 

Orchards, 160 

Orthocusitiles, fossils, 201 

Ostyra, fossils, 134 

Otter, 113, 192 

Overland Stage Company, 44 
route guarded, 

Owen, Grace Arlington, 18 
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Pah Rhear River, see Paria 
Pahria River, see Paria 
Paiute Indians, see Indians 
Painted Park, 236 
Palmer, Charles, 41 
Paludina 
fossils, 166, 167, 191, 243 
Melania, 134 
Parashont Ranch House, 94 
Paria (Pah Rhear, Pahria) 
Plateau, 205 
River, 58, 118, 143, 204 
descent to, 136 
settlement, 237, 266 
trail, 150 
valley, 24 
Parowan, Utah, 160 
Pattie, James Ohio, 4 
Peaches, 144 
Pearson, Emma (Snow), IX 
Pelican, 43 
Penns Pocket, 94 
“Personal Reminiscences of John W. 
Powell,”’ Bishop, 157 
Petroglyphs, see Indians hieroglyphics 
Philadelphia Gazette and Public Ad- 
vertiser, 2 
Photography by Powell's 1871-72 ex- 
pedition, 168, 172, 173, 186, 188- 
191, 195, 200, 201, 225 
Pie, 1 126 
Pillars of Lodore, 174 
Pine 
trees, 34, 39, 66, 78-80, 91, 190, 
209, 240 
pifi, 198 
Valley Mountains, 231 
Pipe Springs, Utah, 161, 230 
Piute Indians, see Indians, Paiute 
Place names, 2 
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ar collection, see Botanical col- 
ting 
Polyps, Foss: 243 
Pond Town (Salem), Utah, 160 
Ponde, Major, 124 
Pope, General, 155 
Poplar trees, 128, 168 
Portages, 53-55, 59-61, 63-68, 81-83, 
85, 88, 92, 95-97, 102-104, 113-123, 
125-130, 146, 169, 171-173, 175-177, 
187-193, 242 
Potato greens, 46, 113, 125 
Potatoes, 105 
Pottery, see Indians 
Potts, Daniel T., 2 
Powell 
Colorado River expedition 
appropriation for, 149 
Army issues rations to , 73 
artist for, 1 
boats used by, 17, 74, 75, 
77, 81-83, 85-88, 95-97, 
101-103, 113-115, 118-120, 
122, 129, 130, 146, 165- 
169, 172, 173, 185, 186, 
189-191 
cache for Powell's expedi- 
tion, 7: 
cartographer of, 156 
So eos in reports of, 
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controversies re: 
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for, 10 

geological notes of, 134-139 

guide for, 93, 109 

historian of (Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh), 14 

illness of members of, 46, 


113, 125, 207 

journals by members of, 14, 
31-72, 113-124, 125-131, 
159-238 


letters by members re: 14-16, 
73-92, 239-253 
members 
leave party, 12, 25, 26 
massacred, 72, 140-142, 
144, 147, 148 
memorial to, 12 
method of work, 13 
names of party Pear on 
canyon walls, 4 
Navajo Indians, encounter 
with, 218, 249-252 
newspaper reports re: end of, 
140-148 
of 1869, 7-148 
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of 1870, 149-153, 159-162 

of 1871, 162-253 

photographers of, 225 

purposes and organization 
of, 73-75 

rations and equipment of, 12, 


0 
reported lost, 142 
scientific value appraised, 13 
sponsors of, 9-11 
technical notes made by, 13 
topographers of, 155 
Emma Dean (Mrs. J. W. Powell), 
10, 20, 164, 213, 216, 218, 219 
John Wesley, Major, 31, 164, 165, 
168, 190, 195, 207, 219, 240, 
253 
army career of, 19 
arrives in Salt Lake City, 142 
biographical sketch of, 19, 20 
criticized by W. R. Hawkins, 
106, 107 
sess boats for expedition, 


early river trip made by, 19 
Exploration of the Colorado 
cee of the West, 15, 72, 


geological notes of explain- 
ed On1 32; 

“Geological Notes and Sec- 
tions,” 134-139 

aoe council with Indians, 


ill, 42 
journal of, 125-131 
leadership questioned, 15 
lectures re: Colorado expedi- 
tion, 145-147 
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re: exploring expedition, 


to Chicago Tribune, 73- 
to Dr. Richard Edwards, 
86, 87 


to Dr. Henry King, 88 
notes on expedition lost, 112 
“Prepares for a Second Ex- 

pedition,’ Darrah, 149- 
153 
prepares winter camp, 10 
preliminary studies for Colo- 
rado River expedition, 21 
professor of Science, 155 
“Report on his Explorations 
of the Rio Colorado in 
1869,” 6, 21-27 


scientific career of, 20 
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seeks information from In- 
dians re: Colorado River 
country, 150, 151 
teaching career of, 19, 20 
travels to 
Hopi villages, 152 
Kanab for supplies, 204 
Salt Lake City, 123, 
b44 249 
Southern Utah prior to 
second expedition, 
150-152 
Uinta Indian Agency, 


125 
Joseph, Rev., 19, 163, 164 


Mary, 19 

Mary Dean, 20 

W. Clement, 8, 18, 165, 168, 174, 
1795 1877190 19476 208-02 10: 


216, 234, 240, 241, 246 
journal of, 216, 220, 225, 226 
Walter Henry, Captain, 10, 27, 
he 38, 43, 89-92, 113, 126, 161, 
arrives in Salt Lake City, 
142 


biographical sketch of, 89 

letter to Chicago Evening 
Journal, 90-92 

Sea to Salt Lake City, 
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William Bramwell, 128, 233 
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Alzina, 157, 206 
Orson, 157 
Price River, 190 
Productus, fossil, 137 
Pueblo, see Indians 
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crystals, 235 
mill, 123 
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Rabbit-bush Mountains, 209 

Raft, 181, 183 

Railroads, 105 
blocked by snow, 222, 223 
grant passes to Powell expedi- 
‘ tion, 73 
travel on, 159, 162-164 
Atcheson, Fort Scott, 163 
Burlington, 10 
Denver Central, 164 
Kansas Pacific, 163 
Kansas & Union Pacific, 164 
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Northern Missouri Kansas & St. 
Joseph, 163 

Sees Pacific, 21, 29, 125, 164, 


Rain, 31, 32, 51, 66-68, 75, 114, 116, 
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Canyon, 210, 223 
ormon, 32 

Rapids, 22-25, 31-34, 36-42, 46-48, 53- 
56, 59-61, 63, 72, 76, 77, 81, 83, 
Ole 929 95-97.) 102), 103113, 1152 
123, 125-130, 144, 146, 168, 169, 
171, 173, 175-177, 186-193, 240, 
242, 24 

Rattlesnake, 35, 235 

Ravens, 50 

Reading, Pennsylvania, 7 

Reagan, Dr. Albert, 185 

Red 

Canyon, 33, 77, 95, 168, 169 
altitude, 96 
Green River, camp in, 90 
Park, 

Creek, 95 

Monument, 127 

Mountain, 79 

“Religion and Progress,’ radio ad- 
dress by Dr. William J. Snow, XI 

Reptilian fossils, 166, 243 

Rhodes, William ( Billy) H., see Haw- 
kins, W. R. 

Ribbon Cliffs, 173 

Rice, 12 

Rich, Stella, XI 
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Riggs 
Burt, 223 
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Right-angle River, 26 

Riley, George, 204, 205, 220 

Rio Verde (Green River), 2 

Risdon, John A., 142 

Road, wagon, 43, 44, 

Roads, condition of, 160 

Robidoux, Antoine, 185 

Robidoux’s 

Crossing, 185 
Fort, 185 
Rocky Mountain News, 93, 109 
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see by O. G. Howland to, 95- 
Romance of the Colorado River, Del- 


lenbaugh, 
Rose bushes, wild, 78, 180, 181 
Ruins, see Indians 
Rusk, Mr., 232 
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Sagebrush, 22, 39, 113, 167, 180 
St. George, Utah, 144 
St. Louis Enquirer, re: Ashley’s ex- 
plorations, 3 
St. Louis Missouri Republican, 88 
Salem, Utah, 160 
Salina Falls, 192 
Salt 
Creek, 160 
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Free Public Library, 8 
Tribune, 8, 158 
pork, 12 


Diego Library, 1 

Juan River, 23, 56, 57, 117; 143 
explored, 4 
Spc formation of, 


Rafael 
River, 22, 114, 196, 245 
Valley, 197 
Sandstone, 22-24, 63, 76, 90, 114, 116, 
117, 128, 134-139, 160, 175, 176, 
197, 198 
calciferous, 135 
cliffs, 40 
Devonian, 130 
mounds, 246 
of the Green River, 134-137 
of the Uinta River, 134 
red, 33, 36 
specimens, 88 
stratified, 134-137 
Sargent Creek, 166 
Satin spar, 114 
Schists, 138 
Scientific instruments 
Powell party, 11 
Scribner's Monthly, 149 
Selenite scales, 167 
Separation Rapids, 70 
Seward, William H., 159 
Shale, 116, 134, 137, 189 
Sharp Rock Falls, 192 
Sheep, Mountain, 31, 34, 57, 58, 114 
Sheeptroughs, 160 
Shinumos Indians, see Indians 
Shivwit Indians, see Indians 
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Silver Creek, 65, 120, 129 
Sinclair, Marguerite Locke, 8 
Sioussat, St. George L., 17 
Siredons, 198, 247 
Skum-pah (Skumpa), 209 
Valley, 151 
Skutumpah Canyon, 232 
Ss . 
General, 
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Real, 4 
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Smithsonian Institution, 11, 17, 73, 112, 
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oe es American Ethnology, 
17, 
Sumner fori in, 111 
Snakes, 35, 235 
Snow, 166, 208, 220, 222, 227, 228, 
231, 233, 234, 253 
Claude Shipley, IX 
Gordon Whittaker, [IX 
Hattie Thornton, IX 
Ronald Thornton, IX 
Sally Adams, IX 
William J., Dr., [X-XIII 
William J., Jr., IX 
Sowiette (Tsau-wi-et) Ute chief, 125 
Spanish 
explorers, early, 1, 2 
Fork, Utah, 160 
River (Green River), 
trading expeditions to Cita, 2 
Trail, 
Valley, 143 
Spar, 134 
Spindle Butte, 182 
Spirifer, fossils, 201, 243 
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yon, 103, 176, 184, 243 
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Cave pee 232, 235 
Creek, 171 
fresh, 129, 152, 246 
salt, 192 
Springville, Utah, 160 
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Stanton, Robert Brewster, 14, 15, 18, 
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Controversies, 8, 33, 70 
Collection in the New York 
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Stegner, Wallace, 8 
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Steward, John F., 163, 165, 167, 168, 
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Stewards Creek, 174 
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Ella, 235 
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Thomas (Tommy), 222, 231 
Stillwater Canyon, 22, 202, 247 
geological formation of, 136, 137 
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Stites, Ray T., 157 
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Toroweap Canyon, 161 
Trachyte, 139 
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Trail, Denver and Provost, 183 
Trappers, 2-4 
aid Powell, 10 
explorations of, 4 
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on railroads, see Railroads 
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Trout, 35, 41, 86, 102 
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Tsau-wi-et, see Sowiette 
Tump-in-kon-tu-weap, 241 
Turtle fossil, 180 
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Utah State Historical Society 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
337 State Capitol Salt Lake City, Utah 


UTAH HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, by many authors, vols. 1-6, incl. 
1928-33, over 800 pages, many illustrations; in one volume, strongly bound, 
contains numerous original Pioneer journals never before published or avail- 
able; also a considerable amount of authentic source material on Utah In- 
dians, and many articles on special phases of early Utah history. Detailed list 
of contents sent free on request. $18.50, prepaid. (Edition limited.) 


UTAH HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, vol. 7, Diary of A. H. Thomp- 
son, Geographer, on the Explorations of the Colorado River of the West and 
Its Tributaries, 1871-1875, paper $1.50; also the Orderville United Order 
of Zion, paper $1.00, Index; Fabrikoid $4.50, prepaid. 


UTAH HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, vol. 8, Journal of Leonard E. Har- 
rington, early Utah legislator, paper 50c; and an exhaustive history of the 
“State of Deseret,” (now known as Utah), including the Laws and Ordinances 
of the State of Deseret, 1850-1851, 240 pages and illustrations, paper $2.50, 
Index; Fabrikoid $4.50, prepaid. 

UTAH HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, vol. 9, Route and Itinerary of 
Father Escalante, 1776, Old Trails, Forts, Trappers, and Traders; W. A. Ferris 
in Utah, Fort Robidoux, Old Spanish Mines, paper $2.00; Gentile City of 
Corinne; journals of: Richard T. Ackley, Across the Plains in 1858, and 
Robert Gardner, John J. Davies, James Starley, Edwin Stott, Utah Pioneers, 
paper $1.00, Index; Fabrikoid $4.50, prepaid. 

UTAH HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, vol. 10, The Journal of Priddy 
Meeks, prominent Mormon Pioneer and successful Eclectic Physician, or 
“Herb Doctor,” with considerable addenda on early Utah health laws, doc- 
trines, drugs and nursing; covering a field heretofore untouched, including 
Early Utah Medical Practice. Mormon Midwives, Pahute Indian Medicine 
and Memoirs of Alice Parker Isom, 223 pages and illustrations, paper $2.75, 
Index; Fabrikoid $4.50, prepaid. 

UTAH HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, vol. 11, Father Escalante’s Journal, 
1776-77, Newly translated from the Spanish by Herbert S. Auerbach, with 
related documents and original maps, 132 pages, many rare illustrations, 
Index. Temporarily out of print. (To be reprinted soon.) 

UTAH HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, vol. 12, A History of Southern 
Utah and Its National Parks, $2.00, Index; (Edition limited); Indian Rela- 
tions on the Mormon Frontier, Journal of Thales Haskell, Mormon Missionary 
to the Hopi Indians of northern Arizona, paper $1.50, Index; Fabrikoid $4.50, 
prepaid. 

UTAH HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, vol. 13, The Utah War—Journal 
of Capt. Albert Tracy, with Johnston’s Army, 1858-1860, 132 pages, 12 original 
drawings, Index. Paper $2.00; Fabrikoid $3.00, prepaid. 

UTAH HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, vol. 14, (Centennial Issue), Biog- 
raphy and Diary of Lorenzo Dow Young, brother of Brigham Young; most of 
the diary written by Lorenzo’s wife, Harriet, one of the first three women 
of the original pioneer band, on journey from Nauvoo, IIl., to the Great 
Salt Lake Valley — February, 1846—July, 1847, 176 pages, beautifully 
illustrated. Index. Paper $2.00; Fabrikoid $3.00, prepaid. 

EARLY UTAH JOURNALISM, by J. Cecil Alter, 400 pages, illustrated. 
Describes the careers of every Utah editor and newspaper from 1850 to 1900. 
Presents many colorful and exciting events in Utah history not found else- 
where. Index. Paper $2.50; Fabrikoid, $3.50, prepaid. 


INDEX TO WILLIAM CLAYTON’S JOURNAL—50c 


INDEX TO HOWARD EGAN’S “PIONEERING THE WEST”—50c 
INDEX TO PETER GOTTFREDSON’S “INDIAN DEPREDATIONS”—50c 


